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T O 

THB RIGHT H O N O A A B L S 

WILLIAM PITT, 

CHANCSLLOR OF TH£ EXCHEQUER AND FIllST 
LORD OF THE TREASURY. 

SIR, 

"ITirHILE Mufick foftens the paf- 
* ^ ponst and Poetry illumines the 
underfianding at eafe and in iilence. 
Oratory ruling over both, calls them 
forth to action on the moil arduous 
and critical jun(Stures. 

Oratory with the tongue of De- 
mofthenes defended Athens againft 
the invafions of Philip ; by that of 
Cicero, it delivered Rome from the 
confpiracy of Cataline, and ip You, 
Sir, fteps forward with fuperior vi- 
gour to ftem the tide of Oppofition, 

and 
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and fave the &o.v£&£Ign ^d bi« 
People &om unprecedented attempts, 
dangerous to the peace of the com- 
munity, and fubverfive of the Con- 
ftitutioi^ in Church and State. 

Joining therefore with the nation 
at ^ge, in aarncft Prayer iar tho' 
fpeedy reiftoration of Health to the 
Kino happily refuming his autho- 
rity, and in ardent wiihes that you 
may continue to difcharge the high 
truft and duty of a Statefman, with 
that uncommon, unheard of and 
unrecorded wifdom and integrity you* 
have hitherto done, in diffufing uni- 
verfal profperity through the; whole 
Brhifh Empire^ 

. r have the hot^or, to.fuhfcnbe myfel^ * 
With all dye relpe&.and admiFation*, 

SIR, 

Your rooft humble 

and mod obedient fervant, 

i,„«:^tV ANSELM BAYLT. 
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The Theory of Soumds^ - 

In purfuing this defign, the firft and 
leading points of inquiry will be into the 
nature of founds fingle, fucceffive and con- 
^junftxve. 

Of Jingle Sdunds. 

To inquire how found is propagated 
by the air, whether in ftraight lines or 
circular, by vibration or in undulation, 
might be matter of amufement rather than 
of utility J but a confideration of founds 
themfclves, and their difference, is very 
neceflary and of great importance, though 
perhaps little entertaining to thoie who 
have not attended to them : Sounds, tones, 
and voices, are of two kinds, articulate 
and inarticulate. 

Inarticulate founds, in contradiftin6lion 
I to noifes and clangors^ fuch as thofe or 
wind, water, thunder, fcreaming, bowl- 
ings, may be produced agreeably by cer- 
tain percuffions on a glafs, drum, bell, or 
by air through tubes and every kind of 
virind inftruments. 

B 4 Tones 
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8 POETRY. 

Tones arife from a ftroke, touch, or 
preiTure upon firings and wires, of dif- 
ferent fizes and tenfions, or by pinching 
them with the nail or finger, called //2r- 
zicotfo. 

Voices, thofe efpecially of the human 
ipecies, the moft agreeable, are formed by 
the mouth opened wide, and by the lips» 
which (hape them, clofing with rotundity 
in the lower tones, but open in the upper, 
with rotundity, expreffed by the letters a, 
>, /, 0, Uy and in the words aWy eat^ ye^ ob, 
woo. 

Thefe founds, pure and fimple, or com- 
pounded, arc the elements of vocal mu- 
fick and language j accordingly they are 
named in Latin vocalesy vowels, or vocal 
founds, from the Latin word vocoy to call 
out aloud and audibly. 

When the vowete or vocal founds arc 
nicely tried, it will be found, that only 
three of them can with flriftnefs be con- 
fidered as purely fimple and independent, 
namely, aw, ye, woo-, the others, being 
not fufficiently diftant or feparated from 
them, may be called intermediate. Thus 
between a in our words all, tall, fall, which 

we 
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wc will call the firft, open, deep and broad 
found, and the thin narrow found of / in 
bim^ filU come a fecond open found of a 
in far y father 9 gravity^ hallowed, Jhalhjbak^ 
man^ mane^ and a third, expreiled by ea in 
mariy and by e in men ; fo likewife between 
i ye and u woo, come the ibunds of in 
nOf note^ none^ fon^ fun^ run, gun i which 
laft found in none, fon, fun, run, gun, I 
would call the open u like the French f 
ieminine in ky Je^ to diftinguilh it from 
that in the words full, full, which let it 
be named the clofe or ftiut «, woo. 

Again, thefe founds by nature, or in 
their mode of prolation, with refpeft to 
time and each other» are either long or 
fhort. Thus the open broad found of a 
in all is naturally long, as is alfo the ib« 
cond in father ^ mane^ but in man it is 
ihort; fo is e in men, i infn^ but in feen 
it is long : in note is long, but in nof^ 
none^ it is fhort : u in fun^ run^ is very 
|hort, but infion it is long. 

When two or three of the fimple vowels 
are joined together, and made to produce 
^ mixed found, they are called diphthongs 

and 
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and triphthongs^ from the Greek words 
diphtbongoi two founds, triphthongoi three 
founds. Inftances of diphthongs are at in 
the word day ; try m boy ^^ ua in quarry ; ei 
in eight, either^ eye ^ ue in quejl^ well^ ou in 
cut*, turn few: Of .triphthongs are w,^,^, 
in way-, u, o,y, inbucy, or buoysnt i and 
4iy a^ /, in quaiL 

Diphthongs, fome are proper, and fome 
improper, fo are triphthongs. 

Proper, where each found is diftinguifh- 
ed and audible, the firft coaiefcing or 
melting into the other, and forming but 
one fyllable, as in the words day^ quaily 
eight '^ eye^ queji, out, few, mnOy word, way : 
and improper, where only one fimple found 
is heard, as a in fault, awe, ct^ht -, q in 
/word, know, knowledge j / in iuijy. 

O bier ye, each of the vowels, even in 
diphthongs and triphthongs, is liable to be 
changed in the hurry, of fpeech into the 
found of the open u, and become very 
fhort, as / in bird, oji in maruetouSf iou in 
gracious, glorious. 

Articulate founds arife from gentle ftops 
or interpofitions^ and quick removak^ of 

the 
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M U S I C K. IX 

the tongue and lips, jointly with the inarti- 
culate, made ufe of in forming fyllables and 
words, as ab^ ba^ pa^ am^ may pater^ mater^ 
fatbefy mother^ naturally uttered by kids, 
lambs, and children, Thefe articulations, 
by reafon of their ufe with the vowels, are 
Darned ^nfonantSy from the Latin word 
CTfjfpnOy to found with or in conjundion. 

This def^riptixHi of articulate and inar- 
ticulate .founds, is neceffary as a firft prin- 
ciple or foundation in our prefent fubje^, 
and will be found of the utmoft utility to 
thofe, who wifti to fpeak and fing properly, 
diftinftly, and elegantly, either in Englifh, 
French, Jitalian, or any other language 
what^^, after a manner, which, it is 
iatd, was infptred into the ancient Greeks, 

Craiis ingeniumy Gratis diiit ore rotundo 
Muf^laq ui 

Modulation and Harmony. 

Single founds, as being unconnefted 
with any other, afford no fenfe in lan- 
guage, nor tune and delight in mufick: 
to effect this they muft proceed in a cer- 
tairi iQode and regular fucceflion, called 

modulation 
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modulation or melody, and in propor- 
tionate combinations, which conftitute har- 
mony. 

Sounds, 9€ intimated above, are confo- 
iiant or diffonant, that is, pleafing or 
diigufting. 

Diffonant are thofe of difpioportion, 
tremulous, fhrill, jarring, rough, hoarfe, 
too loud, or out of tune ; and thofe which 
are conibnant, muft, on the contrary, be 
fteady, fmooth and proportionate. 

If the fingle founds be not agreeable to 
the ear, it is impoffible they fhould be fo 
cither in melody or harmony ; this may 
be admitted as a mufical maxim. 

The firft and principal care, thwefore, 
of a vocal or inftrumental performer, 
(hould be taken in the formation of fingle 
founds, by making them bear a due pro^ 
portion of foft and loud, with fvvpetnefs 
to each other in fucceffion and union. 

^ie production and formation of agreeable 
Sounds. 

In order to know how fingle founds may 
be made agreeable to the ear, it is neceflary 

\9 
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to confider more particularly the manner 
and means by which they are produced. 

Inftrumental founds and tones are pro* 
pagated principally two ways, either by 
the vibration of firings and wires of dif- 
ferent dimenfions and tendons, that is, 
drawn up to a certain pitch, or by convey* 
ance of air through tubes and pipes of 
different fizcs, lengths, and apertures ; 
Vocal founds, or thofe of the human voice, 
are produced both thefe ways. For the 
lungs, being inflated with air, communis 
cate it by prefTare to the wind pipe, an 
artery or mufcle, confiding of nerves and 
tubes : at the top of this the larynx^ by 
dilatation, contraftion and pulfation, plays, 
as it were, and forms the founds j which 
being tranfmitted through the mouth, are 
fliaped by the lips. 

Galen, contemplating on the final caufef 
of parts and members in the human body, 
difcovered the wifdom of the Creator in 
the forin of the hand, with the fingerj 
fhorter one than the other, curioufly con- 
trived, by the preflure of the thumb on 
the back of them, for griping and holding 

faft; 
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faft : had the obfervation occurred to him 
as a mufician as well as an anatomifl; he 
would certainly have admired the eminent 
defign and ufe of the lips in fpeech and 
finging. 

By a contradion of the lips the founds 
are thinned, by the motion of them and 
the jaw they are broken, and by an over 
extenfion they are too much enlarged. 

If the founds are hindered and choked 
in the throat, or confined within the mouth 
by the teeth, the tones produced are gut- 
tural and difagreeable, after the manner 
called mouthing and muttering, or mum- 
bling. 

The throat then, mouth, teeth and lips, 
moderately opened with fteadinefs, this 
it is that gives a proper rotundity to the 
founds, and a fweetnefs fuperior to that of 
any inftrument whatever. It is upon this 
principle that all wind inftruments termi- 
nate with circularity. 

It is eafy to conceive from what hath 
been obferved on inarticulate founds, that 
the moft agreeable in finging muft be the 

inter- 
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Intermediate, as being neither too open 
and broad, nor too thin and narrow* 

In all diphthongs and triphthongs, both 
proper and improper, of every language, 
the voice fhould be ihort as poflible on the 
narrow vowel, and be forcible, or continue 
on the open, as on the open u in bear^ 
fear, cheer, life, beauty, on o in out i on 
a in way, praife, articulating the con(b* 
nants which precede or follow the vowels, 
neatly, lightly, and quick, yet fo as to be 
diftinguifhed by the ear, without what 
may be called a hard, vehement, boiflerous, 
and vulgar utterance,' like that of fpelling 
words and fyllables, or the contrary ex- 
treme of a foft and afFeded pronunciation, 
that of narrowing the vowels, and not ar- 
ticulating the confonants at all, changing 
vocal mufick into inftrumentaL 

One or other of thefe unpardonable 
faults many public fpeakers have, and the 
generality of fingers, Italian as well as 
Englifh. 

Some fpeak and fing in the throat, or 
through the nofe ; many thin the tones, 
break, or produce them tremuloufly, or 

not 
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not with.correlpondehce and prbportioiii 
ib as. to render the voice and inftrunient 
dll of a piece, efieding in founds What 
Pythagoras obferved on true friendfhipi 
that it makes of two, and many, one. 

Moil agreeable united founds, and 
tieareft to the fweetnefs of the human 
voice> are thoie produced from glafles and 
the -ffiolian harp ; yet as they are con- 
fined, /oft only and flow, they deferve no 
confideration in the ftudy and practice of 
Vocal mufick^ except perhaps in forming 
the voice^ and in pianos and plaintives. 

The delivery or putting forth of 
the voice^ and its fupport, called in 
It^S^SLTifoJienuto di voce, are not only very 
pleafmg, but indiipeniible requifites in 
ipeaking and fmging, though of mofl: dif*- 
ficult acquifition; in which the Italians^ 
it muft be confefled to their honour, ex- 
cell the Englifli, and Madame Mara all 
the Italians I ever heard, except Monti- 
Celli, in thefe, as alfo in the other two 
requifites above mentioned, elegant pro- 
nunciation and uniformity of tone ; with- 
out which the greatefl: execution, oma- 

mentsi 
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lilcrits, and graces- of (ingirtg and playinjgf 
are of no eftimation, like fine colours on 
vile canvas, and with bad drawing. 

We may now infer from the preceding 
remarks, that agreeable founds depend not 
only on the nature of the voice and inftru- 
merit, but alio very much on their ma- 
llagement, to be acquired by great atten- 
tion to found, frequent' praftice, and the' 
inftrudion of a matter, fkilful and of real 
tafte. 

The art of forming the voice with fweet-^ 
nefs and uriity of tone is a fecret under- 
Aood and felt by very few who teach mu-' 
fick, and by the performers of it. 

The method hithferto puifued by pfo- 
feffbrs in teachings fol-fa-ing^ is fiift to 
afcend gradually from the lower part of 
the voice to the tipper, and from thence 
to defcend. 

Though this method may in time pof- 
fibly anfwer the end propofed, yet when 
we confider, that it is eafier to defcend 
with the voice than to afcend, the oppofite 
pradice might be found equally proper fof 
ftiiking the tones, and certainly much 
C better 
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better for forming the voice, beginning 
with the beft natural tone, which in every 
voice is about the middle, and regulating 
by that all the others above and below. 

The Italian matters very properly dif- 
tinguifh tones into thofe di petto from the 
breaft, which are the natural, deepeft^ 
fulleft and mod agreeable ; and thofe di 
tefta of the head, which are the higher and 
fmaller, formed by properly contradling 
the throat and fhaping the mouth. 

By 'opening the throat lower tones may 
be gained artificially to the natural^ and 
upper by properly con trading it. . 

The upper artificial tones are properly 
the falfettOy being only two, three, or 
more added to the natural, and made 
exadlly to refemble them ; and not thofe^, 
which are feigned by a change of the 
whole voice. 

There are in nature four kinds of hu- 
man voices, diftinft and peculiar, that 
called the bajfo or bafe, the lovveft, in man ; 
that of boys and women, the highcft, 
called the yj/rjw or treble; and the two 
middle, called the tenor and contratenor. 

This 
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This is a wonderful ordination of divine 
wifdom for the purpofes of diftinguiftiing 
the fex, and of delight and inftru£lion in 
fpeaking and finging. 

The tenor, confined to its natural limits^ 
may be confidered as an oftave below the 
treble, the contratenor an oftave above 
the bafe, and the bafe an o6tave below the 
tenor. 

Let the matter then in teaching, and 
the fcholar, in learning to fol-fa and form 
the voice, carefully attend how to open 
the mouth, that the tones may come forth 
freely, without any interruption of the 
throat, tongue, teeth and lips, and how 
from the low to gain by degrees and in 
perfeft union, refcmbling a peal of bells, 
the high notes — ^ftriking the lower firm, 
round and full di petto ^ and the higher 
di teftdy with proportionate foftnefs and 
proper rotundity, to prevent fcreaming, 
fqualling, and hooting. 

The higher tones, if not given by na- 
ture in zfof ratio and contralto^ may be ac- 
quired very agreeably by art di tejla^ from 
a management of the throat by narrowing 
, C 2 the 
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the wind-pipe, fomcwhat fimilar to the 
lefler pipes in an organ, and teT^c 
pinching of notes judicioufly in a wind m- 
ftrument. Let the mafter fee that the 
voice, both di petta and di tefia^ come 
forth neat and clear, neither pafling through 
the nofe from a fault of contrafting the 
jfiWj nor choaked in the throat by draw- 
ing back the tongue, which are two the 
moft infufFerable tricks and defedls in a 
^eaker oi^ finger- 

The mafter and fcholar Ihould be of di- 
ligent attention to difcem where the full 
natursd voice ////^//^ terminates upwards, 
generally andbeft in z foprano dihoMt d -, it 
rarely comes to g in alio without fcream- 
ing, and in z contralto at|f, a ox b^ fcarcely 
higher without feigning} and from thence 
upwards help the learner to gain the notes 
di tejla or falfetto^ fo united with thole 
dipefto^ as they may not be diftinguifhed, 
both in going up to the higheft artificial 
notes, and in returning to the real below. 

If the real and artificial tones do not 
perfeftly unite or agree, the lower cover- 
ing, like the greater bdl, or a well formed 
w%2Xi and harpfichord, the next above 

through 
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through the whole peal, the voice will be 
of different founds, or as Toji fays, of di- 
verfe r^ifters, and confequently cannot be 
heard with deUght. 

Under this management a good natural 
voice af any kind will charm, and an in- 
different voice may be made agreeable. 

In preferving a unity of tone naturally 
and artificially, confifts the delight and 
excellency of a voice and inftrument. 

Heigbty Deptby and Meafure of Sounds^ 

Having gone through with the dodrine 
and theory of mufical founds, fingle and in 
combination, we ihall now proceed to other 
properties, their height, depth, and meafure* 
Sounds produced in ipeaking and fing- 
ing are of three kinds, high and low, 
^ther in gradual fucceflion, or in diftances^ 
called intervals, and monotonous : the two 
former are efFedted by the elevation and 
depreffion, that is, the raifing and falling 
of the voice, and the latter by a repetition 
of the fame tone* 

Meafure relates to the continuance or 
fuflentation of the founds longer or 
fhorter, and is called time. 

C 3 Mufical 
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Mujical Notes y their Names ^ and Keys. 

Height, depth and meafure are exprefled, 
or reprefentcd artificially to the eye, by 
certain marks, called notes, 

WiOjcj Jjp J;r J^or#j Jj,-g^ 



rr^'^^' 






U 



in muiical language named breve, femi-^ 
breve, minim, crotchet, quaver, femiqua- 
ver, femidimiquaver, placed upon five pa- 
rallel lines one over another, and between 
the fpaces, afcending and defcending on 
them, flow or fafl, as fo many fteps ; 
hence the namcfcaky or gamut, denomi- 
nated gamut, are, bmi, cfaut, dfolre, elamt, 
tfauty gfolreuty or their initial letters,^, a, 
ty c, dy Byfy gy confined with perpendicular 
lines called bars, thus, 



e- 



±p4a mi^%te 



g ab cdcfggfcdcbji 



Here 
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Here ^, a^ i, ir, d^ e,f, beginning on the 
fecond line, and afcending to the fifth, 
anfwer to the feven tones in mufick, g re- 
pealed on the fpace above, being the o6lave 
to g below, not the unifon, as fome im- 
properly call it. For unifons are exaftly 
one and the lame tones, as when a num- 
ber of boys or women fing together the 
fame tune ; whereas in oftaves the voices 
and inftruments arc of different forts, 
cither by themfelves, or joining with the 
fopranos. 

Each of thefe letters hath its peculiar 
and proper modulation j of which fuch 
letter is the denominator and guide, there- 
fore called the key or fundamental note of 
any tune, melody, or harmony. 

The divifion of Sounds into balf^ quarter-^ 

Sounds or tones have another very curi- 
ous property, that of divifibility, to be 
diftinguifhed only by a Ikilful ear, and 
with mathematical precifion by means of 
an inftrument conftrufted of one firing, 
therefore called a monochord, 

C 4 Children 
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Children and grown perlbns untaught, 
fing naturally, to all appearance, in whole 
tones. 

The minute divifion of founds into half, 
quarter, and fihaller diefes, that is, divi- 
^ons, is difcoverable, unpleaiingly indeed, 
by fcrewing up and letting down a ftring 
of the harpiichord, or by Aiding up and 
(down on a ilring of the violin with the 
^nger ; and agreeably in the whirling of 
birds, in the yarpus inflexions^ that is, 
turnings and windings of the human voice 
in fpeaking, and with exquifite art ii^ 
finging, as alfo in playing on the violin. 

In vocal and inftrqmeptal muAck founds 
^ moft agreeably dividi^ into femi or 
hemi-tones only, that is^ half tones, acute 
or fharp, and grave or |iat* 

The (harp is ezprefied by two peipenr 
(dicular ftrojces parallel ^o ?ach other, with 
two horizontal acrofs them ^^ and the flat 
)>y a mark fimilar to a fmall b : hence the 
^(^nftion Qf keys flat and iharp. 

The diftindlion of keys, after a general 
and familiar way of fpeaking, is into Gamut 
pr j^ with one ihaip /^ into Arc or a witl| 

tjire? 
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^hrec iharps^/, /r hxkI ^5 into Bmi or> 
with five (harps, /, r, ^, 4^ and 4^^ Cfaut 
or r, is called the natural or open fharp 
|cey, having neit)ier :6at nor (harp ; Dfolr« 
pr // hath two (h^rps, f and/; Elami x^r r 
four (harps, ^, r, /, and/5 laftly, / h;jt]^ 
oneflat^ namely, A 

If the keys are (:onfidered critically and 
more minutely, then the ^t are e with 
jone fharp /; /fharp vi^ith tviro other fharps 
f and gy bqt/ natural hath four flats, a^ b^ 
/i, fi m which keys Handel hath two very 
j&ne fugues in his leflbns for the organ. 

Again, g hath two flats, 6 and ey a h 
failed th? open or flat key. 

Great m^flers proceed into flill nicer 
difcriminations of c fharp, with three other 
|)iarps, / g and d; c with three flats, 
b^ e^ 4r, the oppofite to which in the fcalc 
of mufick being the fharp key of e flat, 
with two other flats.^and ii; laftly, ^witl^ 
one flat b. 

In the propriety of technical language 
thefe are called fharp and flat keys, major 
and minor, arifmg in the major or fharp 
Jcey from the third above the key note, 

con- 
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containing one femitone more than the 
minor or flat key, 

The three modes of Mujick. 

By means of flats and fharps is intro- 
duced a fl:yle or mode of mufick, com- 
monly called chromatic^ becaufe diftin- 
guifhed by the ancient Greek muficians 
with black fpotSy from the natural modula- 
tion of whole tones, which fcale or genus 
is named diatonic j or harmonic. 

The inflexions of the human voice in 
Ipeech are wonderfully, mufically, and fig»- 
nificantly various. 

Nature with univerfal and intelligible 
language, direfts perfons of all nations to 
cxprefs their fenfations of diflike and re- 
fufal, of anger, pain and forrow, in grave, 
and of approbation, pleafure and joy, in 
acute tones, modified into quarter, half 
quarter, and even more minute divifiohs, 
producing another mode or genusy which 
is intermediate^ within or between the chro- 
matic, named for that reafon the enhar^ 
monic. 

4 Thopgh 
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Though the chromatic mode cannot 
reach the enharmonic, yet can it under 
the conduA of an able compofer and 
iinger, make amazing approximations, and 
even excel it in lamentations of mifery and 
exultations of happinefs. 

I here endeavour to convey ideas of thcf 
three principal Greek modes or genera of 
mufick, by fpeaking in the plain language 
of common fenfe to thofe, who are un- 
ikilled in mufick : they who would wilh 
to know them critically, may confult 
Simpfon, Part III. S. 8. Chambers's Dift. 
under mode ; and above, all, Dr. Bumey's 
very ingenious, entertaining and elegantly 
written Hiftory of Mufick, vol. L p. 7, 
29. 

All duplicate, that is, any two founds 
in agreement with each other, produces 
iimple confonance, as the oftaves of fuch 
founds ftruck together do compound ^ on 
the other hand, the agreement of three or.' 
more founds produces concord, and a num- 
ber of thefe agreements in fucccflSion, pro- 
duce harmonical modulation. 

- The 
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The refolution of a difcord from a (harp 
\ or flat, returning to a whole tone, is done 

hy a mark 4 called a natural. 

OfMeafure or ^ime. 

Time, whether flow or quick, is mea- 
fured naturally by the pulfe, and by re- 
percuffipn of air, as in an echo ; alfo l^ 
fteps of the feet, by motion of the hand 
up and down, by the fingers after a man- 
xh^t cgXhdi Jcanning^ and artificially by a 
pendulum; and in mufick 1^ the above 
motioned notes, confined within bars, 
where one brev« is equal to two feroibreves, 
one femibreve to two minims, two minims 
to four crotchets, four crotchets to eight 
quavers, eight quavers to fixteen femi-* 
quavers, and fo on* 

Time again is either equal, called com- 
mon and binary ; or unequal, called trip- 
pie and ternary. 

Common time is meafured by the mo- 
tion of the hand or foot equally down and 
equally jip, as in marching, walking, 
running, trotting j which laft anfwers to 
Jlac^ato. 

In 
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In very flov^ time yon are to count 
leHurely one, two, down, and one, two ap, 
Che time of a breve j lefs flow, one dowtt 
and one up, the time of a femibrcve, arid 
of two minimis ; quicker, two down and 
two up, of crotchets; very quick, four 
down and four up, of qitavers ; and fwiff 
in femiquavers, eight down and eight lip ; 
andfwiftefir femicfimftiuavefs, fixteen down 
and fixteen up. 

Triple time is the reverie, two down 
and one up, or one up and two down, as 
in limping and walking lame, or in la- 
mentation and fiidden ftarts. Pes citus — a 
ihort and quick foot, as Horace calls it. 

A long and breve, the longeft and 
floweft notes, were anciently in ufe, but 
now feldom'or ever, except in madrigals 
and church mufick j and femidimiquavers, 
expreffive of the quickeft time, are ufed 
chiefly in divifions of inftrumental mu- 
fick; which, when executed dlftinflly, 
neatly, with unity of tone, and without 
mi^ng a fingle note, have a marvelous 
and mod delightful effed ; but when others 
wife, as is too frequently the cafe, they 
9 are 
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are mod difgufting, and give the glycated: 
pain to a fine ear and real tafte, how much 
Ibever admired and applauded by the mul- 
titude. 

One breve, one femibreve within a bar, 
as alfo two minims, four crotchets, eight 
quavers, fixteen femiquavers, or a mixture 
of them, as one minim and two crotchets, 
exprefs common time ; fo do fix quavers, 
three down and three up, commonly called 
jig time. 

Three minims, three crotchets, three 
quavers, or one minim with one crotchet, 
or two quavers, exprefs triple time. 

Divj/ibility of Time. 

Time as well as tones is divifible, as 
above explained, into very minute parts, 
which are expreffed by technical terms, and 
marks borrowed from the Italian. 

Slow and moderate time is denoted by 
the words ^rjw, adagio ^ largo^ largetto, an- 
dante^ and quick by allegro. 

Common time is marked by the fign^ 

w^ ^, £, and both common and triple 

by 
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bj figures, as h h h r fimple, and |,|,t-V 
compound, to be known from inftrudlion 
andpradice,. 

Rejis and Paufes. 

Sounds and time are agreeably balked 
and varied by a mixture of quick motion, 
with flow, and by halts, ftops, refts, paufes 
of the foot elegantly in dancing the mU 
nuet, and of the voice in fpeaking and 
finging, to be imitated, but perhaps not 
equalled, on inftruments, 

Refts are exprefled in written mufick by 
thefe marks » - ^ ^ anfwering to » 

femibreve, minim, crotchet, quaver, fen^i-' 
quaver, and a paufe by this g\j which is qS 
no cxadt meafure, being longer or (horter 
at pleafure* 

Elegant fpeaking, finging and playiRg, 
beiides thofe halts, ftops, paufes, called, 
comma, femicolon, colon^ period, and reft^, 
make ufe of others, .which may be com* 
prehended under the term (xeftira^ a little, 
cut or feparation, made by taking off .tha 
voice in fpeaking and finging woid§. and* 
fyllables, with fufpenfion of the found, 

one 
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one while longer than a c6tf!ma» iemicoloir 
-—another while (liorter than a comma, 
femiquaver, or even a demifimiquaVer; like 
the twinkling of an eye, foftening the 
voice at fini(hing the laft letter of a word 
dnd the palling* nore, as it Were breathing 
it out only. 

How to introduce thefe cafurasj and' 
whiat kind, without hurting the connexion 
of words in a fentence, and without break- 
ing the time of the movement in mu- 
fick, requires the niccftjudgcnient to teach, 
and the fineft feelings to execute j which, 
when done properly, give a hearer of taftc 
exxjuifite pleafure, and when omitted, equal 
indignation. 

Tbe Claves or Marks of human Voices. 

There are in nature, as obferved above, 
fbur diftinft kinds of human voices, thofe' 
of boys and women, the higheft, called- 
the treble ot foprano\ that of man, the- 
loweft, called the true bafs ; and the two^ 
middle, called tenor and countertenor, or 
antraltOi 

To 
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To exprefs thefe different voices inge- 
nuity hath invented certain marks, called 
cloves^ clefts, or clifts, placed at the be-^ 
pnning, and occafionally on any part, of 

the five lines, as §> on the fecond 

line, denotes the treble ; rr on the fourth 



the bafss H alfo on the fourth line, the 
tenor ; and the fame, mark on the third, 
the contratcnor. 

Difference of EfeSl from a conjunct on of 
Voices and Injiruments. 

From a multiplied conjundion of voices 
and inftruments in Homophony^ that is, 
unifons, and in Antipbony^ that is, oc- 
taves, fingle and double, muft certainly 
arife fulncfs more aflonifhing, more effec- 
tive and more comprehenfible to common 
ears, than from a leis number in parts or 
harmony. 

Here, perhaps, lies the fecret power of 

ancient mufick above modern, like the 

Pyramids of Egypt, which create grander 

ideas than the orders of Greece, or like 

D the 
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the beams of the fun, that are more ar- 
dent in the a^ion of converging than of 
^iverging^ 

. In our own times we have known the (lm« 
pleft melody fung to the moft fimple words, 
** <3od faye great George our King'*— in 
which the whole audience could join with 
loyalty and afieftion, roufe and tranfport 
them more than the moft refined harmony. 

No voice exemptf no voice but well couM join 
Melodious par t i. 

Milton's Parad. Loft^ III. 370. 

Harmony, doubtlefs, i$ more divcrfified, 
afibrds more expreffion and delight to 
learned ears than unifbns and o£laves; 
which yet introduced occafionally would 
certainly furprize pven them, like a ftroke 
of the fublime, " Let there be light" — 
but might tire with continuance j and 
herein the moderns have the advantage 
over the ancients. 

As in preferving a unity of tone confifts 
the excellency of a fingle voice and inftru- 
ment, fo in the agreement of many voices 
and inftruments confifts the pleafure of 

concert. 
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concert. Correfpondency of tone and ex- 
preffing words together, perfeftion in tunc, 
and exa^nefs of time, produce that con- 
ibnancy in muiick, which fills the car with 
fweetnefs, and expands the foul with de- 
light, either in a fing).e air or in parts ; as 
on the contrary nothing is more difgufting 
than when this confonancy is broken by 
difproportionate founds in voices and in^^ 
ftruments, even though they beexaft.in 
time and tune. 

What gall is to the tafte, and diftortion 
to the eye, that is divers tones to the ear 
in a fingle voice or inftrument, or in many 
voices and inftruments, louder than each 
other, going before, dropping in, or holding 
out after each other, the leaft in the world* 

I would introduce the term confonancy 
as a diilindion to that of confonance. 

Confonance I leave to its ufual fignifica« 
tion, the accord of two founds ; and by 
confonancy I mean the agreement of many 
founds With one another, among them* 
felves^ and in parts, after a manner, which 
iliali enter the ear as one found. 

D 2 The 
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The falfe tajle of not keeping a voice and 
inftrument to its natural tone or compafs. 

The modern praftice, or rather vicious 
trick, of running one voice or inftrument 
into another, the bafs into a contralto, 
the foprano into a flagellet, the violin into 
a flute, and the violincello into a violin, 
as being unnatural, is certainly (o far im- 
proper, even could the divifions and paf- 
iages be executed clean, with exadnefs and 
unity ; but as this is not done for the 
moft part, even by thofe, who have the 
charafter of being the beft performers, nor 
fcarcely poffible to be done in very fwift 
movements, the pra6tice is exceedingly 
offenfive to a chafte and difcerning ear, 
and therefore fhould be fparingly ufed by 
tlie ablefl: practitioners, and ought to meet 
with difapprobation from the audience, 
when attempted by novices, who aim to run 
and fly, or ever they have learnt to walk. 

Eachvoiceandinftiumenthathitsown ex* 
tent, bounds, and excellencies, fufficient for 
cultivation iind pleafure, without invading 
or engroffing the property of another. 

The reed inftruments, fuch as the haut- 
boy and balToon, are neareft perhaps in 

found 
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found to the human voice, and require as 
great and like care, attention, ftudy and 
practice, to bring out the tones united 
beautifully in xhtpiano^ forte and fwell. 

The lower tones of the hautboy feem to 
be the worft, fomewhat refembling the 
croaking of a frog, duck, or hoarfe rough 
voice, and require the moft care to bie 
formed^ or not to be ufed, if incapable of 
being well fhaped. 

Falfe life of. the Chromatic and Enharmonic 
Modes^ 

I would here, with due fubmiffioni re- 
probate two other tricks or abufes of mo- 
dern compofers and practitioners, when 
they aim at introducing very often the 
chromatic and enharmonic modes crudely 
and by force, only to (hew their (kill, 
without difcovering any propriety and view 
of impa(fioning words, the melody or har- 
mony, efpecially in clofes or cadencies. 

^he common Chords in Mufick. 

If we would know the Creator, admire 

his wifdom and power, and love him for 

his goodnefs, we mu(t (carch deeply into 

D 3 his 
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his works; the divers forms and qualities 
of beings, numberlefs and infinite, from 
matter perhaps homogeneous. 

Among forms and qualities occur founds 
in language and mufick, their various 
changes and combinations. 

Of Aufical founds the fundamental is a 
unit, and the firft fimple concord in afcend- 
ing is a third, next the fifth, inclufively 
comprehending tw.o thirds, and laftly the 
eighth, made up of three thirds, called the 
-common chords ; again defcending from 
the unit or firft found exclufive, you have 
a third below, commonly called the fourth 
of the keyi or tetrachord, fuppofed to be 
the moft |)erfe£t chord. 

It is a curious and pleaiing experiment, 
that qi ftriking a fimgle note on theharpfi-* 
chord in the bafs,.or on the violincello, 
the ear hpld clofe to the inftrument per^ 
cciyps the undulation to pafs off evidently 
and dii):in6tly in the common chords of 
third, fifth and eighth i This diftindion 
pr plurality and unity runs through all 
nature. 

Thus far you have a ihort and plain 
view of mufick, its mere elements and 

fimplc 
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iimpleVequifites, cfpccially thofe of finging 
>Arith agreeable founds, and with variety of 
height, depth and me^flii-e, in melody and 
hannony. 

The efiefts of pleafing founds are great, 
and very fenflbly felt even naked and bare, 
conveyed to the ear by inftruments only, 
but mUch more ravifhing and a6live are 
they, when prefented to the mind and 
pafHotis by the human voice in the elegant 
garb of poetry and oratory. 

It is poetry which gives mufick its very 
form, and" the power of conveying fenfa- 
tions and ideas in the defcription of ac-r 
tions, and in thfe excitation and abatement 
of the paflions. 

Here founds in melody and harmony 
may one while be plain and narrative, as 
in recitative, yet neat, pleafing and inftruc- 
tive; another while full, bold, and en- 
forcing; fublime, niarvellous, and even 
terrible. 

Agam, on the contrary, founds may be 

tender and perfuafive, lively and joyous, 

plaintive, melting, pathetic and fupplica- 

tory, foftening fcverity into pity, »and ha- 

D 4 tred 
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tred into love, cheering the heart, foothing 
its cares, clevatipg it with fpirit, and 
rou(jin|j itinto courage. 

It were eafy to (pecify compofitions 
containing innumerable airs, capable ^ of 
railing thcfe latter emotions of the foul in 
almoft every common hearer ; I fhall there- 
fore bring to the remembrance of the judi- 
cious a few inftances only of the mar- 
velous and terrible kind from among 
many, in the choruffes of the Meffiah, 
Ifrael in Egypt, Saul, and the final grand 
chorus in the Prodigal Son j the whole of 
which laft is a mod excellent compofition, 
the chorufles enriched and varied with 
pleafing melody, and many of the airs 
moft defightful, in the Italian caft. 

" Unto us a Son is given-r-Glory to 
God in the higheft — ^Lift up your heads, 
O ye gates — Hallelujah, for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigheth — Bleffing and honour 
— ^Begin; each tuneful voice employ"— 
Thefc choiiifles are in the grand and 
fublirae ftyle, as thofe of " Fire running 
along the ground, mingled with the hail — 

of 
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of Ucc," frogs and raifing of Saur'^-^are of 
the marvelous and terrible kind. 

When we hear in thefe pieces the 
chromatic genus mixed fo ftrongly with the 
diatonic, to ufe the words of Vir^l, 

JmSfa que borrore coma^ et voxfaucibus hafit^^ . 

our hair ftands an end, and our tongue 
cleaves to the roof of our mouth s or of 
Milton, we are terrified and affrighted 
with 

>* A fiery deluge— darknefe vifiblc — fights of woe-^ 
regions of forrow, and doleful (hades" 

In public dramatic exhibitions and in 
private concerts, the generality of auditors 
like to be amufed without being inflru6led ; 
expeding merely to be entertained and ab- 
flraded from themfelves with light airs» 
fet to trifling words, they feel no emotions 
of fedate pleafure refulting from the ful- 
nefs, gravity and expreffipn of facred mu- 
fick; but the few, who wifh to be im- 
proved with fentiments, are beft pleafed 
with compofitions, which elevate by ex- 
citement of the nobler paffions and divine 

feelings, 
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feelings, fuch as courage, pity, deyotioti 
and friendfhip. 

The multiplicity of mufical compoli-. 
tions produced by the matters of this na- 
tion alone^ and that within thefe few 
years, is truly aftonifhing 5 but ftill more 
aftonifhing is the diverfity of compofitions, 
judicious and pleating, upon the fame 
Words, I mean the TV Deum, Jubilate^ 
nunc dimittis and cantate Domine — com- 
monly called fervices. Many of thefe are 
in the fame key, and fome in different 
keys, by the fame author, as Blow's in 
Gamut, Are, Elami — Purccrs in Bmi 
and D— Child's in Gamut, F, D. 

Blow's in Gamut is famous for a Gloria 
Patri, called a Canon in four parts; 
which ftands vifible to this day, engraved 
upon his monument in Weftminfter Ab- 
bey, and in Dr, Boyce's publication. 

The two prefent mafterly organifts and 
compofers of his Majefty's Chapel, have 
diilinguifhed themfelves by feveral verfe 

fervices, as Dupuis's in E '^jj^, C t,, B bb, 

and Arnold's inQ ^ and F b. 

Beautiful 
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Beautiful inftances of Homophony and 
Antiphony in Hanad's Detingen Te 
Deum. 

Firft inftance of the foprano, " To thee 
all angels cry aloud"-^Then of the tenors 
and bafleSj ^' The heavens and all the 
powers therein," the organ accompanying 
in o6laves below. 

Second inftance, ** The glorious com* ^ 
pany *of the apoftles— The good fcllowlhip 
of the prophets"— Where the bafles are all 
in unifons, giving out as it were the fub« 
jeft, which is anfwered and taken up by 
the trebles and contratenors. 

The mufician and poet by the art of 
founds, numbers and elegance of words, 
meet in concert, when they prefent to our 
fenfes beautiful imitations of external ob^- 
]tGtSy their figure and motion, through the 
feveral modifications of beauty and de- 
formity, gloominefs, rapidity, flownefs and 
velocity j we hear and fee them, and we 
feel their imprefficms upon the pafEons* 
Thus they walk hand in hand, lend each 
Other their friendly aid for our pleafure 

and 
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and improvement, and we cannot but ad- 
mire and be in good humour while they 
are entertaining and teaching us, like the 
nightingale, during their wakeful intervals. 



PART THE SECOND. 

The finger, having leamt as it were to 
walk with the voice in piano et firmo canfu 
afcending, defcending, and ftriking the dif- 
tances neatly, like the fteps of the foot in 
the movement of the minuet, is next to be 
taught the ornaments and graces. 

Here I would pre-admonifh the mafter 
to difcover and obferve the genius of the 
learners, their natural powers and efforts of 
imagination, not entirely to remove, but 
gently to correal, guide and improve them. 

Many a fcholar hath been fpoilt by in- 
judicious inftruftion in mufick, as well as 
in other branches of erudition. 

The ornaments are the fwell, ftriking 
the notes plain, taking breath; and the 

graces 
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graces are the glide, dragging, appogiatura, 
afpiration, flur, turn, fhake, lliakc and 
turn, divifion — 

The firft ornament is the art of putting 
forth the voice in the manner of a fwell, 
called by the Italians Mejfa di voce. This 
is formed by giving ftrength to the voice 
gradually from piano foft to forte loud, 
and returning topiano^ fteadily, without any 
ihaking, quaking, quivering,, or trembling. 

Some have not unaptly likened this pro- 
greffion of the voice to the ftiape of a bar-^ 
ley com, or to any fpheroidical figure, 
pointed at the Poles, that is, the ends, and 
broad at the Equator, that is, the middle. 

A beautiful meffa di voce, ufed Iparingly 
and only upon the open vowels, can never 
fail of having an exquifite efFed: from the 
human voice, as well as from the throat of 
the nightingale- 

This i^ not only ornamental, but ufeful ; 
for it will prevent a too common and very 
ill eiFeft, that of puftiing the voice and 
driving it as it were with a kind of ftart 
or jerk into a fudden and boifterous loud* 

nefs. 
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ncfF, or Jetting it drop into an extreme 
ibftnefs. 

A fmooth, eafy, and even delivery of the 
voice, is one great, if not the greateft, ex- 
ceHence in fpeaking and finging, and muft 
therefore be carefully ftudied, preparatory 
to the next ornament, the manher of 
putting the voice on the notes. 

Every note, cfpecially femibrcves and 
minims, fhould be ftruck plain and firm, 
like one who walks and marches well, with 
his foot fet on the ground and lifted op 
fmoothly, without any fliuffling and 
ftamping* 

The beft method perhaps of acquiring 
this ornament may be one while to ftrike 
the notes fmartly and fully, then to take 
off the voice immediately, or in the words 
of Pier Francefco Tofi^ " Let the finger 
not omit frequently to put forth the voice, 
and ftop it, that it may always be at his 
command :" another while it will be right 
to continue every note a femibreve, then 
a minim, crotchet, quaver — full, but with- 
out any fwell from low, and equally Toft 
or loud to the upper notes, accompanied 

with 
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With the next ornament, that of taking 
breath and fupporting the voice. 

The art of taking breath and fupporting 
the voice after the manner, which the 
Italians csXl Jhjienuta di vocij will prevent 
two common faults beginners are liable 
to, that of relaxing the voice into a flutter- 
ing, tremulous motion, and that of not 
pafling fmoothly and readily from note to 
note, after the praftice of thofe, who have 
no command of the voice, and fing in a 
very bad t^fte. 

Obfcrvc, there can be no command of 
the voice in public fpeaking or finging 
without a pcrfeft command of the breath ; 
which therefore fliould be gained by learn- 
ing to draw up the breath quick and with- 
out any noife, fully into the cheft and 
lungs, after the manner of holding the 
breath in the adion of infpiration, and 
letting as Kttle expire at a time as poffible: 
fufiicient breath fhould be taken before 
holding notes, a divifion and cadence. 

To acquire a long breath, and tp 
ftfengthen the lungs, there can perhaps 
|)e found no better method than that of 

running 
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runniog ofteii up fome afcent, or ufing 
mufcular exerciie, efpecially in a morning, 
kifurely at firft, and accelerating the 
motion near the top, without fufering the 
lungs to play quick, in the manner called 
panting, either during the exercife or after 
its ceffation, but letting the breath expire 
or vafte like the wind in a pair of bellows. 

Next to this exercife, is temperance, 
particularly in the ufe of malt liquors, and 
avoiding all occalions of heats and colds, 
but efpecially of fudden cooling, either by 
ceffation of all motion, or by drinking any 
thing cold J which inftantaneoufly flopping, 
and as it were congealing the boiling fluids 
in an over-heated body, bring on hoarfc- 
nefs, coughs, and other impediments of 
finging and health. 

He, therefore, that would always be 
prepared with a voice and power of fing- 
ing, or a capability of playing well, befides 
being in conflant praftice, muft avoid all 
excefs, asitisfaid, " He that flriveth for 
the maftery is temperate in all things," 
keeping nature cheerful and in conflant 
good humour, but free from all felf con- 
ceit 
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ccit and unwillingnefs to be corre6^ed j and 
if he would gain efteem as well as profit, 
let him behave with modefty, carefully 
avoiding all affefted refufals to fing^or play 
when aiked, and inattention to good man* 
ners, incurring the reproach, 

Omnibus hoc vitium eft cantoribus^ inter amicos 
Ut nunquam inducant ammum cantare rogati ; 
InJHffi nunquam defijian t ■ 

With this one vice all fongfters ire pofleft } 
Sing they never can at a friend's requeft. 
Yet chaunt it forth, unafk'd, from morn to night : 
This vice Tigellius carried to its height, 
Caefar, who might command in firmer tone. 
If, by his father's friendfhlp, and his own. 
He afk'd a fong, was fure to afk in vain ; 
Yet, when the whim prevaii'd, in endlefs ftrain 
Thro' the whole feaft the jovial catch he plies. 
From bafs to treble o'er the gamut flies. 

Nothing was firm or conftant in the ihan, 
He fometimes like a frighted toward ran, 
Whofe foes are at his heels; then folemn ftalk'd^ 
As if at Juno's feflival he walk'd. 

_ — **^ He drank the night away 

'Till rifing dawn, then fnor'd out all the day : 
Sure fuch a various creature ne'er was known. 

I remember Jeminiani, the firft player 

on the violin in his time, and the greateft 

£ humourill, 
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bumouriil, a very Tigellius, who could 
fcarcely ever be prevailed upon to play» 
when in private companyi even of the 
moft re(pe£table perfonages, and at laft in 
ill humour quitted his profeffion, wherein 
he excelled, for another^ to which he was 
incompetent, a coliedlor and feller of pic- 
tures. 

Under the due management of the voice 
and breath, by the rules above defcribed, 
moderate (inging is rather beneficial than 
hurtful, even to tender conftitntions. 

Of all voices, the moft rai-e is a true 
contralto^ which perhaps is owing to a 
neglect of tiie voice at the time of its 
breaking, and to the early abufe of nature; 
more than to nature itfelf. 

If then a boy would give himielf the 
chance of having a cooitralt, eftablifhing 
bis conftitution, and gaining a decent fup* 
port, let him begin to think and take 
heed from the age of twelve or fourteen. 

Know that then a cold will break the 

voice before the time of nature, that ofnif- 

fion of finging often, according to the 

rules before 1^ down of forming the 

voice. 
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Voice, but not too long at a time, while 
the voice is changing^ will (ink it, and 
that vicious gratifications may ruin it and 
the conftitution before the age of man- 
hoods 

Thou mayeft with more fafety indulge 
at thirty, when the voice and conftitution 
of man is fixed, like the fturdy oak able to 
rcfift the blafts of wind, or even at forty, 
than before twenty, while nature is ftill in 
a ftate of growth and immaturity i though 
indeed we are alTured from re^velation, rea* 
fon and experience, that we can at no 
time yield to excefs and indulgences, with 
any fafety to the health of the body and 
mind, and that to live foberly, that is, 
with the pafTions, affeflions and appetites, 
under due fubjeftion, opens the beft pro- 
fpeA of living in the prefent world as well 
as in the future. 

Let it be thought right in me here to ftep 
forth with thefe warnings, prefenting as 
it were a chart of the coaft, who have for 
many years traverfed the oceaa ; who have 
fecn and do daily fee, not without concern 
and admonition, many young proficients 
£ 2 in 
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in mufick make a (hameful end, who pro- 
mifed fair in the beginning, and might 
have proceeded happily; but fetting off 
with overmuch fail and too ftrong a tide, 
fufFcred fhipwreck in the channel, before 
they could well get out to fea. 

One more caution to the mafter, and I 
have done with the ornaments of finging. 

Let the ni after in every practice ufe the 
fcholar to fmg ftanding, and with his head 
ere6t, that the voice may have all its or- 
ganization free, and in a graceful pofture, 
void of all tricks, fuch as leaning, twifting, 
or waving the head and body, knitting the 
brow, diftorting the mouth, fhaking the 
jaw, and flaring with the eyes, that he may 
make an agreeable appearance; for this 
purpofe Tofi advifes to fing before a glafs. 
An attention to this caution would pre- 
vent all uncomely attitudes and motions in 
fome^ particularly cathedral performers. 

7be Graces in Singing. 

The firft grace is that of gliding with 
the voice by drawing together two or more 
notes, (the union of which is generally 

marked 
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marked with this bow or arch over 
them, /"-^ ) whether in immediate fuc- 
ceflion or at any diftance, both ways, 
afcending and defccnding, blended fo lightly 
and fmoothly, equally and gently, as that 
not the leaft break or feperaiion be per- 
ceived between them, in the manner of 
bowing on the violin, or of Aiding in the 
dance ; but perhaps it were better to allude 
to another image, that of water filently 
flowing, or of one drop falling into 
another. 

This defcription excludes all beats, trills, 
ihakes and turns. 

Let it be obferved and remembered, that 
the glide afcending is more difficult than 
defcending, and that to blencJ the tied 
notes equally fmooth, it may be right to 
practice them alternately, fiiil two or more 
notes in immediate fucceflion, then at a 
diftance. 

The glide is an oppofite motion of the 
voice to that oi Jiaccato. 

The glide is a grace of moft general ufe, 

continually prefented to the eye by the 

E 3 com- 
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compofer, or called for by the imaginatioo 
and taftc of the finger, 

Here it were eafy to exercife the fevere 
and juft fcourgc of criticifm upon per- 
formers, fome even of the firft clafe, vocal 
and inftrumental, who introduce beats^ 
trills, fliakes, turns — into pathetic, lulling 
airs, and fpoil neat fimplicity with ill- 
placed brilliances, fo much, that Handel^ 
were he alive to hear, would fay one while, 
Madam, another while, Sir, " That is not 
my moofick :" A hint to the wife is 
enough. 

The drag or dragging, called in It^an 
Icjfrafcinare, or Jlrafiinq^ is done in much 
the fame manner as gliding, only with in- 
equality of motion, retarding fome notes 
in the middle, or h^npng as i( were upon 
them, defcending, and haftening the others, 
yet fo as to preferve the time in the bar, 
with xht forte and piario artftiUy mixed to 
render them more lulling and exquifite. 

" The ftcajing of lime in the pathetic^ 
fays Tofi, is an honourable theft in on? 
that (ings belter than others, provided he 
makes rcftitution with ingenuity j and 

whoever 
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whoever knows not how to fteal the time 
in finging, is deftitute of the beft tafte and 
greateft knowledge," 

The oppofite to dragging in 0qw mov?'- 
ments, is haftening in lively airs and d|« 
vifions. 

The appogiatura^ from appogiare to lean 
or reft upon> is alio done in the iam? 
manner as the glide, inibmuch^ that it 
jeems difficult to determine which is the 
Ampler motion, and oqght to precede. 

The only difference between th^n is, 
that the glide is equal, tykig that notg, 
from which the finger pafleth^ with that 
to which he paffith, and is applicable to 
notes at any diftance^ whereas the ap«» 
pogiatura is une^u^, and is applicable to 
a note in ioimediate fucceflion. 

The appogiatura is twofold, preparative 
to a note a&ending, which call the lower 
or rifing appogiatura, and to a note de- 
fending, which call the upper or falling 
appogiatura, iimilar to a preparation of a 
i^> in the minuet, by beginning with the 
toe. This is ^ natural beauty in fpeaking, 

© 4 as 
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as well as artificial in (inging, playing and 
dancing. 

The appogiatura is unequal, becaufe the 
voice is made to lean the leaft time ima- 
ginable, and almoft imperceptible to a 
common ear, on it, when the ftrefs is 
made on the compofer's note, (the appo- 
giatura being a little quaver, femiquaver, 
or femidimiquaver, properly of the finger, 
not of the compofer, which he takes in 
his way as a graceful approach or prepare 
to the written note) but to continue the 
appogiatura three parts or more of the 
time, when the ftrefs is laid* upon it, 
quitting the compofer's note inftantly in 
the- remaining fourth : Let the firft be 
called the clofe or quick appogiatura, and 
the fecond the leifure or protradcd. 

I have ventured to diftinguifti the ap- 
pogiatura from the glide by its inequality, 
and application to a note in immediate fuc- 
ceffion, contrary perhaps to TCofiy who 
fecms to defcribe it as applicable at any 
diftance, from a third, or fourth, below 
the given note, and even through the oc-- 
tavc J but this may be called . rather a 

rebound 
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rebound or daftic leap, to be made amend- 
ing only, than an appogiatura ; however, 
I am ready to fubmit, if it fhall be thought 
otherwile* 

Obfcrve, a rebound is a beauty, which 
the finger fhould ftudy to obtain neatly. 

The upper appogiatura made quick and 
clofe hath generally a good effect in falling 
to a third, and to a iharp. 

Many compofers infert appogiaturas and 
mark graces, as the ancient grammarians 
did the Hebrew and Greek words with ac- 
cents and points ; which indeed may aflift 
the learner, but not a performer well edu- 
cated and of a good tafte, who may omit 
them, as he fhall judge proper, vary them, 
or introduce others from his own fancy, 
imagination, and inftantaneous feelings. 

Purcel hath writ moft of his fongs with 
graces, according to the tafte of his time, 
and fo hgth Weldon his anthems. 

The bufmefs of a compofer is to give 
the air and expreflion in plain notes, who 
goes out of his province when he writes 
graces, which ferve for the moft part only 
to ftop and confine the invention and ima- 
gination 
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gination of a finger, if not to pre Wm « 
^Ife tafte. v 

The only excafe a compofer can plead 
for this praftice, is the wiant of qualifica- 
tions in die generality of fingers. 

Some judgement of harmony b ne« 
icefiary to guide where to introduce the 
glide and appc^tura, as well as which 
kind, and very great care is necefi^ in 
the manner of making them, that is, per- 
fectly fmooth, Icifurely ind tenderly on 
pathetic exprefiions, haftily and clofely on 
fively^ perfeftly fmooth, r?membpr, with^ 
out any the leaft jerk, or to make ufe of 
vulgar allufions, (tabbing, ftamping, and 
barking the notes, according to an ojcced- 
ing vicious tafi;e, introduced of late years 
from the ftage into the chamber smd the 
church, and which is guarded againft in 
the manner of articulating the conibnants, 
p. 1 1, and in the ornaments of the fwell 
and ftriJting the notes plain. 

The method of ftriking the conibnants 
and notes with a kind of jerk, hath been 
adopted for an animated and emphatic 
manner, but is in reality fierce, the ex- 
treme 
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treme to that, which is tame and languid ; 
the properly ipirited, and a; it were elaftic 
manner of deUvering the voice, will b^ 
beft obtained from an attention to what i| 
obferved on the ornaments oi Tinging* 

Practice the glide and ^pogiatura firft 
without any afpiration, tluit you may be 
able to make them independently^ 

Afpiration is a mere breathing or gentle 
figh, judicioufly thrown Upon the vowd 
in a word of grief, lamentation, requeft, 
or furprife, to render it morp plaintive and 
expreffive. 

The afpiration, which ever muft be na^ 
tural and eafy, not over ftrong, to avoid 
the appearance of art and affectation, ma]^ 
be ufed occafionally with the glide and 
appogiatura, yet with great difcretion, as 
it Ihould alfb with the^»r. 

The flur, if I may be allowed to to de?* 
^ne it, is a brilliant progreffion of three; 
or more tied notes up or down in imme?* 
diate fucceffipn, run in the throat as lightly 
and fmoothly as the glide, but more fwiftly 
find fmartly. 

Suppofe 
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Suppofe it to be formed of a glide to a 
third, or any other uitcrval, by a fupply 
or infertion of the intermediate notes* 
Firft make the glide, then convert it into 
a flur — ^flow with three notes, afterwards 
quick and with more j by which praftice 
you will acquire it neatly; let this be 
called the brilliant or quick flur, fuperior 
and inferior, 

.'. Though the voice cannot flur up beyond 
a third fo eafdy and neatly, as it can run 
down, yet it may be of ufe to praftice 
through the whole odave, in order to ob- 
tain a volubility of throat in divifions. 
The afcending flur being the mofl: difficult, 
rcquireth more praftice than the defcend- 
ing : this fhould be carefully attended to 
by the mafler and fcholar; 

The leifure or protrafted flur is always 
made afcending, by bearing a little on the 
firfl note, then gliding fmoothly and 
fwiftly into the third. 

Obferve, three or more notes with a 
bow over them, fhould always be fung 
and played glidingly, otherwiie they lofe 
their effeft. 

A turn, 
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A turn, or rather return, is a motion 
of the voice as it were round a note, exe-^ 
cuted fmoothly as the glide and flur, but 
more fmartly, with the fwiftnefs oF the 
twinkKng eye, a ftroke of the hand in a 
flourifti of the pen, or of the foot in the 
dance: let this be called the quick turn, to 
diftinguifh it from the flow. 

Anbther delicate motion of the voice 
neareft of kin to the turn, feems to be the 
Ihake ; whofe name is familiar and grace 
pleafing to all, but acquifition difficult, 
and imparted to few either by nature or 
art ; there being to this hour, fays 7*^, 
no infallible rule difcovered to teach it. 

The ftiake is defined by GraJJineau, a 
beat quick upon two notes in conjoint 
degrees, as a^ gy alternately one after an- 
other, beginning with the higher note a^ 
and ending with the lower, g. 

Here Grajfmeau feems to be miflaken in 
calling the (hake a beat ; which is inftan-'' 
taneous and from the lower note to the 
upper, not pleafingly to be executed by 
the human voice. 

Tofi 
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?$/? dcicribes it to be." a violent mdtiort 
of two neighi)ouring founds at the diftance 
of a tone, the lower of which is called the 
frincipaU t)ecauie it keeps with greater 
force the place of the note which requireth 
it» and the upper> the auxiliary'* 

The ihake> in Tofi^s opinion» is of fuch 
con&quence^ that whoever wants \t^ or 
hath it imperfedly, can never be a great 
fing^r» and that the fcholar fhould ftrive 
by every method to attain one, that is equal 
and eaiy» moderately quick and moderately 
ioud; which call the open fhake> '|)roper 
for the ferioua and neat ftyle or grave airs» 
todiftinguifh it from the clofe ihake, called 
9UZZ0 trilhy apt forbrilk and lively move-* 
ments. 

There is moreover a very beautiful 
fhort, foft, and clofe kind of fhake ; which 
we will call trillino : it is the fir ft and a 
iingle ftroke or touch only of the mez- 
zo trilloy beginning with a very clofe and 
almoil imperceptible appogiatura, and 
{topping without a return* 

The nature, importance, and fpecies of 
the fhake above defchbed, the mofl pleating 

perhaps 
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perhaps and generally to be u(ed of all the 
eight fhakes mentioned b]f ^oji^ being 
ftated, the only point remaining to be con* 
fidered is the beft method of acquiring it« 

The common rule is to proceed flow 
from the auxiliary note to the principal, 
and accelerate the motion gradually with 
die gula^ or rather upon the epiglottis, of 
the trachea^ commonly called the wind- 
pipe, as is done with the fingers on the 
harpiichord, to the utmoft quicknefs ; but 
the difikulty of this method is to proceed 
from the flow and open motion to the 
clofe and finals without any quivering, 
hudling, violent agitation refembling a 
laugh, fliaking the jaw, or other intoler- 
able defeds. 

I would now propofe to give the learner 
fome idea, which may enable him to ac- 
quire the fliake with more exaflnefs and 
fecility, by likening it to a pulfation,, vi- 
bration, or inftant rebound of the principal 
notd to the auxiliary, after the manner of 
winding the horn, or to rolling on the 
drum, beginning from the auxiliary foft 
and flow, and beating gradually cloferand 

louder. 
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louder, to its ending direftly on the prin- 
cipal note : praftice it plain and fliort at 
firft, without the leaft flop or turn, that 
you may always have it under command. 

Obferve, the fhakc fhould rarely be 
made with force di petto by any voice, ex- 
cept a bafs, which cannot eafily form any 
other (hake than the open and full from 
the breaft. 

The {hake is either from the note above 
the cadence, which for diftinftion fake 
call fuperior and falling, or from the note 
below, which call inferior and rifing, to 
be made for variety, according to the na- 
ture of the words and harmony. 

A fhake and turn is the moderately 
quick fhake, ending with a turn quick or 
flow ; which latter is made by refting or 
flopping a little on the principal note after 
the fhake, then returning to the auxiliary 
with an afpiration, and ending on the 
principal. 

Obferve in moft cadences, efpecially of 
grave airs, to fall upon the fhake with an 
appogiatura and afpiration. 

I would 
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i would here wifli to ftigtiiatke two 
teiy abfurd and bad prddices, becaufe they 
{Produce a.famencfs, Which is abhorrent of 
fine and elegant fi<1gingi namely, the per- 
petual ufe of the fhake with a flow turn, 
•and the long continuance of the very clofe 
(hake^ and that too unequally arid hob- 
lingly, till ending at length with a flow 
^de or appogiatura unharmonioufly from 
the fourth or third abovej rolling down td 
the.principdl notei 

The finger, till he ftiall have acquired a 
good fliake, had better not attempt any, 
but fave appearances by ending with an 
aipiratcd appogiatura, or fliort turn ; and 
it is bell fo to end moft grave airs, even if 
he can make a good fliake^ being in its na^- 
ture brilliant, and not fo jiroper for grave 
movements as the lively. 

A fliakc is thus rharked ^^ over the note, 
a turn " ^ a fliake, turn, and trilino ^i 

It was thought proper to conduft the, 
icholar from what appeared the Ample 
motions of the voice to the compound, 
that is to fay, from the fwell, glide, ap- 
Jpogiatura, flur, fliake and turn, to divi- 
F fions. 
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fions, like one, who, teaching ikiifuUy to 
write, proceeds from iingle ftrokes to let- 
ters, or in geometry, from a punSium to 
the formation of figures. 

If the learner is well prepared with the 
firft graces, he will meet with little difii* 
culty in executing a divifion equally^ diC- 
tin6Uy, fmoothly and quick. 

Divifions are of four forts, gradual, re- 
mote, marked and gliding. 

In gradual divifions the notes lie near, 
in others at a diftance, to be fung for the. 
moft part glidingly. 

Marked or ftaccato divifions gradual up 
or down, both lively and fwift, are exe- 
cuted with the throat in the manner of 
running on the feet, or trotting, by a light 
pofition of the voice on each note, and 
inftant removal or rebound, from one to 
the other ; by which means every note is 
preferved properly diftinft, neither too 
clofely joined, nor too much feparated. 

If the notes are marked above meafiire, 
with too much force, jerk, or rebound of 
the voice, the divifion will refemble the 
agitation of d laugh s if maiked not at all, 

the 
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the notes will be confufed, and as it were 
adhere to one another, the fame as in a 
bad fhake. 

In gliding divifiSns, which are lefs re- 
mote and flower than the marked, the 
notes move more fmoothly and in elofer 
union. 

The fcholar would do well to begin with 
tiie moft fimple divifions, and afterwards 
to pradlife thofe of difficult intervals, care- 
fully free of any motion with the chin, as 
he did the fhake, firfl flow, then by de- 
grees quick, avcnding to mark them un- 
equally, unlefs fo diiefled with a dot or 
Ipeck by the compofer. 

Marking divifions unequally, without 
leave of the compofer, often produces an 
ill efFeft alone, but always in parts, whilf 
one fings the divifion equally, and another 
tmequaHy, dotting or fpeckihg the notes* 

Thefe are fome of the real ornaments 
and graces, which give tafte, expreffion 
and cfkgance; and which, applied with 
judgement, give fingers and players accefe 
to the hearts and paffions of their hearers. 

F 2 The 
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The ufe and application of Graces. 

The fcholar, when he hath obtained the 
graces of finging, perfeftly and fully at his 
command, fhould be very attentive and 
difcreet in the application and ufe of them. 

PaiTages and graces, which owe thdr 
creation and exiftence to a lively fancy and 
pch vein of invention, require varioufly to 
be difpofed by a profound judgement^ di« 
re6ling what to introduce, and where, to 
nioft advantage. 

. You ihuft never be feen without the 
Requifites of Singing, as. well may you go 
without covering j nor muft you adorn 
them with too frequent graces, and pro- 
f ufion of finery : always appear neat and 
plain, elegant but feldom, like Horace's 
Pyrra, Jimplex munditiis. 
. If the graces are crouded, or the fame 
frequently repeated, what room for variety, 
the very foul of mufick ? 
• The finger, for inftance, may avail him- 
self of the glide occafionally^ or appogia- 
tura, in paffing the more eafily and 
fmoothly to^a third and other intervals, 

but 
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but oftener of the flur, the protrafted on 
grave, tender expreilions, and the brilliant 
on lively, from the fourth down, or rifing 
from the fourth below, juft a$ the occaiion 
may admit, or the fancy diftate. 

The common praftice of ever flurring 
down to the fourth, even in pathetic paf- 
fages, is tirefome to a chafte ear, and 
betrays a poverty of invention in the per- 
former. 

" x^fter the free ufe of the flaake, let the 
mafterobferve/' faysTg/?, ** if thefcholar 
have the fame facility in difufing it ; for 
he would not be the firft, who could not 
leave it off at pleafure." 

The too frequent ufe of tunw, iQur§, 
(hakes, appogiaturas — is tirefome even in 
a foloj but difgufting in parts, where no 
one fhould move beyond the compofer, 
but in conjunftion with his aflbciates, 
" He 15 highly blameable," fays 7g/?, 
" who, when finging in two, three or four 
parts, does fo raife his. voice as to drown 
his companions : all compofitions for more 
than one voice ought to be fung ilridtly 
and neatly as they are written," 

F 3 Nof 
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t^or fhould the accompanier affamc fo 
much liberty of Ihewing his finger by the 
iiitr6du£lion of beates, trilles, and other 
flourifhes; but attend upon the finger, 
and guide him with the moft exquifite de- 
licacy, by interfperfing fuch notes only, 
and thofe ftolen in, or whifpered as it were . 
by a foft proippture, as may meliorate the 
harmony, or in emphatic paflages give it 
fulnefs and dignity, enliven the finger's 
imagination, and cover any accidental de- 
fers, catching him as it were when falling : 
this is properly to play, or as foji fays, 
fiddle lefs, and make the inftrument ling 
more : Thus Green accompanied, and io 
didHjHdeL 

Here let parochial organifts lend a little 
attention, to be fparing in their volunta- 
ries, or thofe fportings,^ called interludes; 
to play the Pfalm tunes neat and plain, 
with fcarce any grace but the glide and ap- 
pogiatura j not fufFer the children to drawl 
out of time, nor bawl, one crying and 
fcreaming louder than his fellow. 

Let the player remember, that finging 
is natural, and playing artificial > art there- 
fore 
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fore is the more excellent, the nearer it 
approaches to nature. 

Pfalmody, were it performed well by the 
whole congregation, either in harmony, 
unifons, or oftaves, with a mixture of 
the/<?r/^ and //tfw alternately, would have 
an amazing efie6t ; and give us fome faint 
idea of that, which muft arife from the 
numerous inftruments and voices in Solo- 
mon's Temple, while, as it is faid, 2 Chron. 
V. 13, " They were as one, to make one 
found be heard in praifmg and thanking 
the Lord," 

I remember to be once ftruck with a 
fmall degree of this effe<El from all the 
children of Ch rift's Hofpital, finging to- 
gether equally loud and equally foft by 
turns, in unifon. 

Of all the graces the leaft tedious is the 
^ppogiatura, " which, as Tofi obferves, 
hath the privilege of being heard often 
without tiring," both in playing and fing- 
ing j yet even this will tire, if employed, 
as it is by fome, continually, almoft upon 
every note : its frequency pleafeth moft in 
folemn, pathetic airs, and the church re- 
F 4 citative. 
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citative, very different from that of the 
ftage. 

I beg leave juft to mention two inftance^ 
jnftead of many, ope recitative in an an- 
them of Pqrcell, the yerfe ^' Neyerthelefs, 
though I am fometinve afraid— Be mer- 
dfuU'— and the other of a fong in Cqmus, 
^* How gentle was my Damon's air"-r- 

" The church recitative," fays To^^ 
5^ does not admit thofe wanton graces of 
a lighter ftyle,: but requires fome fmjfa di 
voce, many appogiaturas, and a noble 
majefty throughout." 

We may now define recitative to be an 
cxpreffive and elegant manner of fpeaking ; 
which if the compofer would fct, and the 
finger execute with fenle and gracefulnefs, 
let them afk themfelves how an orator 
would pronounce the words, preferving 
the grammatical conftrudtion, touching 
lightly, without any appdgiatura, fhort 
fyllables and unemphatic words, and giving 
a due, bpt npt fierce, energy to the em- 
phatic^ 

pbferye, no appogiatura nor grace ought 
to be made at the teginning^ for twQ; rear 

fons ^. 
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fons I firft, becaufe there is no preceding 
note from whence to prepare, and fecondly, 
becaufe every exordium (hould be plain, 
iimple and fliort: but by the beginning 
muft not be underftood merely the firft 
note of a movement, but of every paffage 
or fentencCt 

Again, no appogiatura, unlefs the quick 
and cipie, fhould be taken, and that but 
feldom, with or near a glide, being iimilar 
graces, and one fufficient at a time, nor 
muft a ihake be joined with a glide, or 
appogiatura, being pppofite to them, and 
Spoiling theef&ft of both ; an appogiatura 
may prepare a (hake, flur, or turn, but 
not either an appogiatura. 

The modefty and foftnefs of the glide, 
/drag, leifure appogiatura, flow turn, and 
protradod flur, fuit beft with pathetic 
notes; the clofe appogiatura, quick flur, 
turn and fliake fet off the gay, and enliven 
the folemn. 

Let the ftudent ever remember to deliver 
the full, fwelling tonts forte di pettOy but 
to execute all the graces fmqbthly and 
lightly rather piano di tejta^ Hence who- 

pver 
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* ever hath this art to any degree, is faid to 
have a good throat and fine volubility; 
but he who is void of it, to have no throat, 
and confequently is no finger, however he 
may value himfelf for his knowledge of 
notes and harmony. 

The manner of waving or vibrating on 
a fingle tone with the voice, efpecially on 
a iemibreve, minim and a final note, fimi* 
lar to that on a violin, or ftring on the 
harpfichord, hath often a good efied; but 
great' care muft be taken to do it difcreetly 
and without trembling. 

Thefe hints, for as fuch only are ofiered 
the preceding obfervations and rules, may 
be of ufe to carry theftudent, inftrumcntal 
as well as vocal, to fome degree of excel- 
lence ; at which however he muft not ftop, 
being apprifed, that mediocrity in a finger, 
poet and painter, means ignorance, but 
proceed towards perfeftion by a diligent 
attention to nature, his own particular 
genius, and the performances of the moft 
celebrated fingers and players ; who exe- 
cute thefe graces in fuch manner, and 
touch the heart with others fo delicately, 

as 
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as the fineft pen is incapable of describing 
to the underftanding. 

After all let the learner remember^ 9iat 
he is only to imitate with improvements, 
not fervilely to copy, if he would be ambi- 
tious to ftand diftinguifhed by a chara6ter 
of his own ; in particular let him avoid 
(et paflages and ftudied cadences^ which 
if long, come impertinently even from 
a fint performer, but infufferably from 
an indifFerent finger and wretched imi- 
tator. 

What are called cadences betray in ge- 
neral fuch a want of invention, and ab- 
furdity of application, that they make ± 
hearer of tafte fick before they are half 
finifhed. 

The ftudent to make every grace his 
own, as well as to acquire an eafy delivery 
of the voice, and freedom of throat, will 
do well to pra<ftife any full notes, with a 
mixture of divifions, paflages and graces, 
without book, giving loofe to his imagina- 
tion and fancy, juft as thofe do, who fing 
from ear and nature, oftentimes more 

fenfibly 
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fenfibiy and agreeably than the mechanical 
artift. 

'From this familiar pradice he will come 
to the execution of fet pieces with the cle* 
gance of a painter, or ftatuary, who from 
a feleftion of fine features, limbs and com- 
plexion, form the figure of a Venus, 
Apollo, or Hercules, more complete than 
even nature itfelf in her prefent ftate of 
imperfeftiqn. 

It will be right for the finger to accuftom 
the ear, as the painter doth his eye, to the 
jnoft agreeable compofitions, and the moil 
pleafing manner; becaufe the ideas thus 
received will awaken his imagination, and 
beget taftej which again forms art, and 
art fo formed perfects the defefls of 
nature. 

The ftudent will now perhaps begin to 
have fome elevated ideas of the elegance, 
the delight, and power of vpcal mufick, 
both ferious and gay, and perceive, that 
whoever would excell in this enchanting 
art, he or Ihe muft be as Longinus fays, 
^X 9 T^X^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ordinary, common per^ 

fon. 
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fon, but one of improved tinderftanding, 
refined tafte> and good manners. 

To make an elegant finifli we will bor- 
row Madame Dacier's comparifon, which 
ihc in hec preface to Homer's Iliad borrows 
from mufick, to convey her idea of a good 
tranflation. 

" We daily hear many vocal performers, 
who are (killed in the knowledge of mu- 
fick, fing the notes of the tunes that arc 
fet before them, with the greateft exadl- 
nefs, without committing the leaft fault, 
and yet the whole is one entire fault ; be- 
caufe being dull and having no genius, 
they enter not into the fpirit of the com* 
pofition with thofe flouriflies and graces, 
which are as it were the foul of the tune : 
whereas we fee others, who being more 
Iprightly, and of a happier genius, fing 
the fame tunes with the animation intended 
by the compofer, and retain all their 
original beauty, while the melody appears 
almoft another thing, though in itfelf it 
is the very fame. This, if I miftake not, 
^is the diflFcrcnce between good and bad 

tranfiations; 
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tranflations ; the one, by a low and ier- 
vile adherence, gives the letter, the other» 
by a free and noble imitation, difplays the 
ipirit without departing from the letter, 
and makes quite a new thing of that» 
which was already known; 
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TH E hiftory of poetry, its rife and 
progrefs, ancient ^nd modem, have 
been treated 'up'on by very able and inge* 
nious writers, the ancient amoiig the 
Hebrews by Bifhop Lowth, among the 
Greeks and Latins by Horace, and the 
modern among the Italians, French and 
Engiifh by Dr. Wharton ; thefe topics 
therefore fell not under our confidera* 
tion, but its alliance only with mufickt 
under the term Profody^ that is, the art of 
metrical numbers, or verfification, com- 
prehending more efpecially thefe three par- 

ticularsi 
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Accent, Quantity and t*cet, to which may 
be added Rythm. 

Accent prefcribes the various elevatiorf 
and depreffion of the voice, to be tnadd 
upon certain fyllables, and aiifwers to tone^ 
in mulick j quantity afcertains the meafure 
of fyUablcs, whether long or fhort^ and 
anfwers to time ; feet determines the metre^ 
that is, the kind of verfe, anfwering to 
melody; and rythm is the proper difpo- 
fition of parts, that agreement or combi- 
nation of found, time and fenfe, between a 
certain number of verfes, two even, named 
coupktSj four and more^ or uneven^ five, 
feven, eleven, thirteen, commonly called 
^anzasy which pleafes the ear with regular 
variety, and conftitutes a kind of harmony* 

Accent in modern acceptation is often 
confounded with quantity and emphafis« 
Indeed they are fo clofely connefted, that 
it is eafy for thofe to miflake one for the 
other, who do not attend with precifion to 
the fignification of appropriated terms* 

Accent and quantity, when they happen 

to meet, as they often may, on the fame 

fyllable, will have the like or equal powen 
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An inelegant finger alfo, or fpeaker, may 
dwell too long on the accent, or ftrike it 
too forcibly, and by thefc means deftroy 
quantity, or confound it with emphafisj 
but when this is not the cafe, that accents^ 
quantity and emphafis are very diftinft 
properties, there can be no doubt, and a 
fenfible compofer, finger and fpeaker, will 
be always able to exprefs them. 

It is allowed, that every modern lan- 
guage hath more or lefs its tune or peculiar 
tone; and 'why fliould we imagine ttie an- 
cient languages had not ? 

That accents were in ufe from the ear- 
lieft ages in Greek, Latin and Hebrew, 
muft be admitted in the very nature of 
things, notwithftanding they might not 
be marked, but in manufcripts of very late 
date* 

Every poet begins his poem with " I 
fing — Sing, O Mufe— Sing heavenly Mufe 
— I tune the vocal (hell— I will fing unto 
the Lord — and in chorus. Sing unto the 
Lord J for he hath triumphed glorioufly." 

Poetry is faid to have ihis peculiarity 

over profe, *' That it joins mufick with 

G reafon'' 
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reafon" — But how can there be xnufick 
without accents, that is, tones ? 

Indeed thefe tones are fo very minute and 
various in their degrees of elevation and 
depreflion, that it is impoffible to fpecify 
them by any charafters, or exprefs them 
by any inftrument, fo as to anfwer the in- 
flexions of the human voice ; anrf for this 
reafon, perhaps, they were by the ancient 
Greek grammarians taken in a general 
view, and reduced to three, the acute ' 
raifmg the voice, the grave ^ falling, and 
the circumflex" both raifing and falling it, 
without any determination of the exadt 
height, depth, or intervals, whether a quar- 
ter, half, or whole tone, a fecond, third, 
fourth, fifth, fixth, feventh, or eighth; 
nor is it poflible for us to afcertain them 
even in. our own language, much lefs in 
^ Greek and Latin, Every fpeaker and every 
poet muft be left to do* it with the bell: 
modulation he can, according to the na- 
ture of his voice, and the goodnefs of his 
ear; for certainly fome modulate more 
agreeably than others. 

9 To 
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'to guide modulation, and regulate the 
voice within certain bounds of tune and 
time, feems to have been anciently the ufe 
of the flute and lyre, founding perhaps 
iand ftriking now and then on the firings 
little more than the fundamental or key 
iiote, not accompanying with any certain, 
regular air of its own ; in which with us 
accent is frequently mifplaced, the em- 
phafls improperly given, and quantity de- 
ftroyed, both by the compofer and fingerj 
to the confufion of metrical numbers and 
their pleafure. 

The Italians and French afe much more 
delicate in their accentuation of words and 
lyllables, to be perceived agreeably by a 
nice ear, without underflanding the lan- 
guages, and fo we may imagine were the 
Hebrews, Greeks and Romans, than the 
Englifti, who have a fiercenefs and ra- 
pidity in their pronunciation of the vowels 
and confonants, peculiar and perhaps fuit- 
able to their conftitution and climate, and 
which they conceive to be proper and ani- 
mated. 

G 2 The 
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The Greek and Latin Poets fung ac- 
cording to certain rules of accents; in 
which it is eafy to perceive ^ very great 
J)ropriety, particularly in the acute, the 
1-ules of which are the moft numerous, and 
feem to be the moft curious, efpecially the 
three following. 

Firft, In trifyllables and polyfyllables 
the acute is placed on the antipenultima^ 
whether long or fhort, when the ultima is 
fhort, as almighty^ becometb^ indignation^ 
delivered \ hut on \\it penultima^ when the 
ultima is long, multitude^ dejolate. • 

Secondly, On the pennltimay in tnoft 
words, where the ultima is pure, as burial^ 
pitietb. 

Thirdly, In diflyllables the acute is 
placed on tht penultima^ whether the ultima 
be long of fiiort, as behold, mircyJ6yful. 

Thefe rules fefcm to be prelcribed by the 
judgement as Well as required by the ear, in 
every language j there appears in them a 
natural propriety. 

For in every inftance the acute occafiorts 
each fyllable to be heard diftinftly, varl- 

oufly 
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oufly and agreeably, which otherwife would 
be loft to the ear. 

If the fyllablc be long the acute will en* 
force it, if fhort, make it fufficiently au* 
dible, both otherwife liable to efcape the 
notice of the ear in the hurry of common 
pronunciation ; which pays little regard to 
quantity, diftin6tnefs and melody. 

The Englifh, whether from fenfation of 
the cold air, or from a natural aftivity 
and precipitation, are remarkable for not 
opening their mouth, and ftaying a fuf- 
ficient time on the vowels : they make no 
difficulty of articulating three or four con- 
fpnants without a vowel, as j, /, r, in 
Jirengtby and difmiffing a vowel, as in 
London^ or fhortening it before two or 
three confonants, as u before Sy /, r, in 
induftryy or diphthongs, as ou in varioujly. 

In polyfyllables, as well as in tnfyllables, 
fome one fyllable has a little refpeft paid 
to it, commonly the firft, by receiving 
what is vulgarly called the accent, but 
more properly a kind of jerk or thruft, and 
ftit other fyllables, forced to fhift for 
G 3 them- 
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themfclves, are tumbled down and trodden 
under foot in the croud. 

In fhort, it is accent which gives every 
language melody, expreflion and variety, 
and ought therefore to be attended to, not 
only by the poet and finger, but by every 
graceful fpeaker. 

Quantity, the next article under oonfi- 
deration, arifeth from the vowels, which 
in their formation, and with refped to 
each other, have three degrees of time, 
long, longer, and very long ; fhort, fhorter, 
and very fhoit. 

I hope I (hall not be thought tedious 
and over nice, if I here go over a part of 
the fame ground as in p. 7, on the (imple 
and intermediate vovi^els, and a little morQ 
difcriminate them and the coijfonants. 

A, In formation and nature, is very long 
in the words aw^ all -y long in father, mane^ 
fhort in man, bath^ and very fhort in aver^ 
general. 

Again, a in (iw^ all, the German broad 
^, is longer than in father, mane, and in 
)ts nature is longer than any other vowel, 

toeing 
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being formed deeper in the throat and with 
the mouth more open. 

Let it be obferved and well attended to, 
that the general found of. this firft letter of 
the alphabet in Englifli, French and Italian, 
15 that of a in father J and not of that in 
aws falfely fo named by all who teach 
French and Italian. 

E open, or the circumflexed e in French, 
as bete^ the fame as in our words abate^ 
mate^ and in Italian before two confonants, 
as meffa^ capello^ fratello^ is very long, re- 
clining upon a \ in heal it is long, (hort in 
ell^ fellj and very fliort in me^ every even^ 
hcingy general^ approaching to / in give. 

1 is very long in French with e feminine 
final, zsfaciley and in Italian before two 
confonants, as bravijjimo^ the fame as in 
our vfOxAsJieldyfeely eel^ yields fliort in /?//, 
and very fhort mjir^fir. 

O is very long in bought ^ the fame as a 
in ally long in ohy goad^ note^ fliort in of^ 
got, noty and very fliort \xi London yf on. 

U is long in woQy pooly fool, fliort in 
fully fully bully ^xiA WQTy Ihort in puty but, 
bufy. 

G 4 This 
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This kind of rcafoning, if carried into 
the languages of Greece and Rome, might 
ferve to open the fenfe of many obferva-*- 
tions made by their writers, particularly 
of a paflage in Dionyfius, often referred to 
without a clear explanation; •* A fliort 
lyilable, fays he, differs from a (hort, and 
a long from a long," ^iccxxdr^ei ^focxsix 

(FvXXaQ'^ (ipdixetg, K»t f^ecjcpcc fJLXicpdcgy thuS tWO 

alphas ptu^ or the circumflex alpha 2, as 

in Keiug Xcic was very long, fo in Xaog, ^eoe. 

voc. cafe, and the firft » in aovug : after 
this manner in Latin a is long in aer, i in 
4iuSf or with the digamma v in divus. 

We are told by Quintilian, that the 
firft e in effet^ from edere to eat^ was very 
long, to diftinguifh it from ejfet oijum. 

In like manner the diphthongs are long, 
very long and fliort, fo are even the con-j 
fonants. 

The guttural confonants arc long by na- 
ture, efpecially the rough afpirate^A, as 
founded by the Jews in nil, and the x by 
the Spaniards in Alexandro : the other afpi- 
jates fome of them are long, and fgme 
jfliort. 

^9 
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The femivowels, mutes and liquids are 
very fliort, excepting the nafal y in He-- 
brew, anfwering to our »g- m fongy which 
by nature is long, particularly as founded 
ilrongly and difagreeably through the nofe 
by the Jews in bVj and e and o before n^ 
by the French in the words commenty rien^ 
hietiy bofty moTiy monficur-y but in Englifti it 
]& always founded clear of the nofe agree- 
ably, and made very fliort, fo as to be 
almoft inaudible, by a foft and quick pro* ., 
Hunciation, as in Jirengtby Jingy blejjing^ 
ivrong. 

The Welfli, Scots and Germans gene- 
rally pronounce the gutturals gby cb foft 
and fliort, not fo ftrong and rough as do 
the Jews and Spaniards. 

Thus we fee the confonants have not 
only a found of their own, independent of 
the vowels, but even quantity j which in- 
fluences their meafure. 

This, it may be faid, is running into 
refinements of theory ; come to the plain- 
nefs of ufoge, and the inftrudion of 
fchools, which confider the vowels and 
fvllables as long and fhort only. 

Firft 
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Firft then, according to the rulc« of 
profody, a vowel and fyllable is long in- 
Greek and Latin by pofition, that is, 
fituation before two confonants, either 
written or pronounced, as, litiusy or lit us 
Utoray and before a double confonant x^ z. 

The Englifh have a peculiar way of pro- 
nouncing a vowel forcibly before a fingle 
confonant, fo as to double it, and at the, 
feme time to make the vowel fhort, as^/i, 
Jinnery mother^ pronounced muthther. 

Secondly, All diphthongs proper are 
long \ others are common. 

Thirdly, One vowel before another is 
generally fhort, and before a fingle con- 
fonant. 

There is a great and natural propriety 
in the rule of a vowel long by pofition. 
For certainly more time is* required in 
getting over tv^^o confonants, that is, two 
obftrudions, than over one; andtheEng- • 
lifh common vulgar pronunciation, which 
pays little or no regard to real accent, 
quantity, diftincbiefs, or melody, by chang- 
ing the vowels, the long into the fhort, 
and kicking the confonants out of doors, 

is 
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is exceedingly ungraceful, and oftentimes 
abfurd j for example, in the word indujlry 
;:^ before j, /, r is made very (hort, contrary 
to all rule and nature ; but John Bull will 
have it lb, and if you fay any thing to the 
contrary, he will fay, you are a blockhead, 
or will knock you down as readily as the 
confonants. 

This rapidity and boiftroufnels may per- 
haps be borne with in common utterance, 
but it certainly ought not to be carried 
into fmging, poetry and oratory. 

From the preceding obfervations we may 
draw two ufeful rules, that as one vowel 
before another, or a vowel before a finglc 
confonant, may make a fhort fyllable, fo 
two very fhort fyllables will be equal iu 
time to one fliort, that is, two quavers to 
pne crotchet s as, 

For thofe rebellious, here their pnion ordained. 

And again, four very, very fhort fylla- 
bles are equal to one ftiort, that is, fouf 
Semiquavers to one crotchet, as, 

mi 

Various are the ways of God to man : or, 
Dow various are (he w^ys of God to man ! 

Jmmediatf 
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Immediate are the works of God. 

Thefe two rules may fcrve to explain 
and render needlefs the exceptions and 
licences of three figures, called Jynalapbay 
fynarejisy and diarefis^ afTumed by the Greek 
and Latin Poets to abate the rigourous 
laws of quantity. 

Synalaepha is the elifion of a final vowel, 
or an rriy before one initial, or the coUifion 
of a vowel left out in fcanning, as in 
Homer, • 



n»XXac h *f difAilf- 



In Virgil 

Multum ilU it" 



In Milton 

Above the Aonian mount- 



Synarefis is the coalefcence of two or 
three ftiort vowels between two confonants 
into one, as toward^ poet, beings quejiion^ or 
the contraftion of a word by the expulfion 
of a very fhort vowel before a mute or a 
liquid, as cvn, beavnly^ fov'reign^ geriral^ 

levd. 
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iovdy .ere^ (?Vr, prtsriy ffrity for even, 
heavenly, fo\/ereign, general, loved, ever, 
over, prifon, fpirit, or of a confonant, as, 
^ou'd, taky LorioTiy for would, talk, Lon- 
don J but there is no reafon for the expul- 
fion of a vowel or confonant in writing, 
either by fynalaepha or fynaerelis, becaufc 
the doflrine or rule of two very ftioit (yl- 
lables are equal to one ftiort, and two, or 
four very, very fhort, equal to one (hort, 
will make the time the fame in two, three, 
or four fyllables as in one. 

. No Englifh reader of common under- 
ftanding wants to be informed, that e^en^ 
beaveriy are not to be pronounced drawlingly 
and flow, as two fyllables, everiy heavenly^ 
but rapidly as one fyllable, with a weak 
final fyllable, or rather as two very fliort 
fyllables, equal to one, as in the verfe. 

Before all temples the upright heart and pure— « 

Here /f^ and the are two very fliort fylla- 
bles to be pronounced quick as one fliort, 
with the hand up ; for it fpoils. the verfe 
to join th' with upright, the hand or foot 
down, as printed. 

If 
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If any word beginning with a confbnanf^ 
as goJfy, be fubftituted for upright j thtf 
^meafure and melody will be the iame> 

Before all' temples the godlj heart and pure. 

*rhefe and other abreviations have been 
introduced by hafty writcts, humouring 
common pronunciation, and readily em- 
braced by printers, to the defilement, cor- 
ruption and change of the Greek and 
Englifti languages, as ere^ ore^ frpy for 
ever, over, from— 

The expulfion of a vowel or confonant^ 
with an apoftrophe^ is not only a deformity 
to the eye, but it oftentimes embarraffes 
the fenfe, and ipoils the melody of the 
verfe, efpecially at the end. 

A final very fliort fyllable is fo weak, 
that it pafleth off imperceptibly to the ear, 
and goes for nothing. 

This is continually obfervable in Milton, 
not only at the end of a verfe, but in the 
beginning and middle. 

■ ■ "and in his rifing feemed 

A pillar of ftate- 



Bri(lU//with upright beams innumerable 
Hence fills and cmp/% to enlightrw the earth.' 

. Innti'- 
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• Innumerable before jhe Almighty's throne. 

Yet not^o fl:ri<21y hath our Lord impofcd labour— 

The expulfion or filence-of-a confenant 
in pronunciation, efpecially of a mute or 
liquid, may come under fynaerefis, as / ia 
pi liar y would y t in brijile^ fetch ^ d\vi and- — 

In this cafe a fy liable may be conlidered 
as common, either long or fhort, juft as 
it may fuit the poet's conveniency, not- 
withftanding the rule of pofition; fo in 
Latin a in patris, a contra6lion of pateris^ 
the genitive of />tf/fr, is common. 

Diaerefis is the reverfe to fynajrefis, fepa- 
rating two vowels, toward^ betjigy peet^ inta 
two fyltables inftead of one. 

There is a rule, which might have been 
extended to other languages, and not be 
confined to ' the Englifh language, that 
prepofitions in compound, as, converfe^ 
afpeSiy dejpife, acquaint ^ may be fliort, if 
feparated, according to derivation, that js, 
con-verfe, a-fpedl, de-fpife, a-quaint, like 
in-fpire, re-flefl:, or long by pofition. 

Milton follows this rule fo clofely, that 
he is fuppofed to make a in afpeft, pro m 

procefs— 
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procefs— fliort, contrary c?cn to pronurt^ 

ciation ; 

W ith ghivcf 



Afpccl he rof e 

loiinediace are the works of God, more fwifE 
Than time or motion ; but to human ears 
Cannot without procefs of fpeech be told. 

Pope too is charged with the like error 
of making con (hort in converfe ; but it is 
long, and verfe is to be read as a weak 
fyllable, with a very ftiort cafura. 

Generous converfe — a foul exempt from pride. 

Dr, Johnfon, treating on grammar, fays^ 
that profody comprifes orthoepy the rules 
of pronunciation, and orthometry the laws 
of verfification. 

With due refpeft for fo able a critic, 
and fo fine a writer, I would obferve, .that 
orthoepy is a part of grammar, confined 
to the doftrine of letters, their formation 
and found by the organs of fpeech, and 
that profody hath a diftinft province of its 
own, prefiding over accent, quantity and 
veifification, or the difpofition of fyllablesj 
and he bimfelf draws this line of feparation 
in his own definition, when he fays, that 

" what 
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*^ what are mere rules and guides in or- 
thoepy, becaufe liable continually to be 
broken in the hurry of pronunciation, are 
binding laws in profody." 

It appears therefore furprifing, that he, 
who could make this nice and judicious 
diftinftion between orthoepy and profody, 
ftiould yet join them in the clofeft union, 
or rather fhould fubjeft profody to or- . 
thoepy, by aflerting, that in Englifti, 
accent is the fame as quantity, and that 
quantity is not fubjeft to any laws founded 
in reafon and nature, but depends upon 
pronunciation. 

Hence he proceeds to lay down twenty 
rules for placing the accent, or rather ftrefs, 
upon diffyllables, trifyllables and poly* 
fyllables : But wherefore the labour of the 
writer in collefting thofe rules, and of the . 
reader in remembering them, if they are 
known |}y the daily praftice of common 
pronunciation ? 

It feems improper therefore, that accent 

and quantity, even in Englifti, (hould be 

guided altogether by the caprice and hurry 

of common pronunciation, rather than be 

H governed 
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governed by the laws of reafon and of art : 
not that the laws of quantity are fo ftridly 
binding as to take away all regard of 
colloquial pronunciation, which hath great 
influence in every language, varying the 
quantity of fyllables by dropping a confo- 
nant, and by changing a long vowel into 
a fhort, and a fhort into a long, even in 
the fame word, or in a derivative and 
compound, efpecially and properly, when 
it is neceflary to diflinguifli the different 
fenfe, or the part of fpeech, as, fbr^ a 
caufal adverb i /2r, the dative cafe.; /r5- 
ceed^ proccfs\ grafsy graze \ recordy. record: 
So in Latin, cmo^ coma -, fedeo^pdes ; dOco^ 
diice. 

Obferve, derivatives and compounds fol- 
low the quantity of their primitives and 
fimples, when not diverted by diftindion. 

A poet then hath fufficient liberty, of 
which he may avail himfelf, by quantity, 
pronunciation and certain licenfcs, without 
impofing his own authority. 

We may now fairly conclude, that 
accent and quantity have their diilinift 
powers 5 which elegant pronunciation will 

obferve 
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obferve in profe^ and in verfe, as much as 
poflibie, the fame as in profe. 

For it is the choice and arrangement of 
words only which form a line or verfe, 
and ferve to diftinguifh poetry in the firft 
inftance from profe, in fo much, that every 
poet is bound to pay a great, though per- 
haps not an implicit obedience to the ufual 
or common pronunciation, otherwife he 
will embarrafs his reader, and difguft the 
ear, notwithftanding the verfe may con- 
tain its proper number of fyllables or 
feet. 

Certain fyllables of a certain quantity 
conftitute feet, fo called, becaufe meafured 
in nature by the tread of the foot in walk- 
ing, limping, dancing, trotting, galloping 
— ^and in art by,*he beat of the foot or 
hand up and down equally or unequally, 
called by the Greeks apGt^ and Sici^ ; which 
feet vary, as the fyllables and quantity vary. 

The art of poetry in different languages, 
and in different ages hath invented various 
kinds of feet s but thofe of general ufe are 
the Spondee, lambick, Trochee, Dadlyle, 
and Anapasft. 

Hz A 
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A Spondee is a foot of two fyllables 
equal, and both long, anfwering to com- 
mon time, either in one word or two, as 
in thbujandy vaji weighty bothjidod. 

An lambick is alfb a foot of two fylla- 
bles, but unequal, anfwering to triple 
time, the firft fhort and the laft long ; as, 
behold^ to throw y felicity \ and fo is a Tro- 
chee, the reverfe, firft long and laft fliort, 
' as, wander^ vary^ let me. 

A Daftyle confifts of three fyllables, 
equal in time to a Spondee, the firft long 
and the two laft fliort; as, wanderings 
various, time, o ye : and an Anapaeft the 
reverfe, the two firft fliort and the laft 
long, as, undwaresy o ye Mufes, to avoid, 
ly the nymphs. 

To thefe may be added two other feet 
fometimcs ufed, a Pyrrichius, two fyllables 
both fliort, the reverfe of a Spondee, as 
many -, and the Tribrachus,three fliort fyl- 
lables, as general, to many. 

The feet of moft ufe with us, becaufe 
moft prevailing, or, if I may fo fay, con- 
nate with, the Englifli language, are the 
lambick and Trochee, with a mixture of 

other 
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other feet, as the Spondee and Dadyle 
feem moft natural to the Greek and Latin. 

Our lambick meafure conprifeth verfes 
of .equal fyllables, four, fix, eight, ten, 
twelve, fourteen, fixteen j and our Tro- 
chaick of unequal, three, five, feven. If 
the line or verfe confiil of cxaft iambicks, 
then the meafure is faid to \Kpurei but 
mixed^ if other feet are introduced. 

Iambicks of general ufe are thofe of fix, 
eight, ten, fyllables ; and trochees, thofe 
of feven. 

Pure iambicks of four fyllables, or two 
Iambicks, which read without a break in 
one line, would make fixteen fyllables. 

The ftrains dec^y 
And melt away : 
Unheard, unknown 
He makes his moan : 



Pope. 



With raviflied ears 
The monarch hears : 



Dryden. 



Of fix fyllables, or three iambicks. 

In peace at once will ^ 
Both lay me down and fleep ; 

H 3 For 
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For thou alone doft keep 
Mc fafc, where e're I lie. 

MlLTONT. 

Of eight fyllables, or four iambicks«. 

Defcend, ye nine, defcend and fing ; 
The breathing inftruments infpire : 

Pope. 

This is called Minftrel-metre. 
Of ten fyllablcs, or five iambicks. 

By muiick minds ah equal temper know ; 

But when our country's caufe provokes to arms^ 

How martial mufick every bofom warms ! 

POFB. 

This laft is the meafure moftly ufed by 
ancient and modern poets> particularly in 
pafloral^ heroick and dramatick poetry. 

Of twelve fyllables, or fix doubled. 

He ceafed ; and leaving with refpe£fc he duely bowed ; 
And with his hand at once the fatal ftatue (hewed. 

This is called an Alexandrine, ufed con- 
ftantly by the French, but feldom by us 
fingly, and that only in heroick poetry ; it 
unvariably requires a paufe in the middle, 
at the fixth fyllablfe. 

Of 
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Of fourteen fyllables. 

When all fliall praifc, and every lay devote a wreath 

to thee. 
That day, for come it will, that day fliall I lament to fee. 

This verfe, being inconvenient to pro- 
nounce and write, by reafon of its length, 
is broken into an agreeable meafure, called 
Lyrick, of four lines, called ftanza, ftafF or 
ftave, confifting alternately of eight fylla- 
bles and fix,, thus, 

When all fliall praife, and every lay 

Devote a wreath to thee j 
That day, for come it will, that day 

Shall I lament to fee. 

Obferve, though the fyllables of pure 
iambicks be equal, yet the time is unequal 
or triple, one to two, beat by beginning 
each line, and each foot with an up hand 
or foot, counting one while the hand is 
up, and two down ; moving flow, mode- 
rate, .or quick, juft as the fentiment is 
ferious, grave, or lively, and the fyllables 
are long, fhoit, or very Ihort. 

The time is triple alfoin trochaick mea- 
fure, only beat the revcrfe, two to one, 
H4 by 
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by beginning with the foot or hand down^ 
counting two, and one up. 

Trochaick meafure, of three fyllables^ 

Sounds were heard,^ 
Scenes appcar'd. 
Dreadful gleams, 
Difmal fcreams, 
' Fires that glow. 
Shrieks of woe. 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans : 

Popt\ 

Of five fyllables. 

Give the vengeance due 
Xo the valiant crew. 

Dryden. 

Of feven. 

Sometime walking not unfeen, 
While the plowman near at hand 
Whiftles o'er the furrow'd land j 
And the milk maid fmgeth blithe. 
And the mower whets his fey the: 

Milton. 

In iambick meafure a long fyllable is 
prefuppofed from the ending of a prior 

line,, 
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line, and a reft equal to a crotchet or 
two quavers ; then taking the remaining 
fliort fyllable, or note of the bar, you 
begin with an up hand ; but in trochaick 
meafure you begin the verfe and bar with 
a long fyllable, and with a down hand, 
having halted at the end, or flopping 
with an imaginary (hort fyllable or reft. 

Now then, fmce motion naturally begins 
from the foot down, trochaick may be 
•confidered as the firft meafure; which, 
concluding the verfe with a long fyllable 
down, prepares the iambick- beginning 
with a fliort fyllable up : hence the alter- 
nate and agreeable flow of trochaick and 
iambick meafure, thus. 

Let me wander not unfeen, 
By hedge row elms, and hillocks green : 
While the mower whets his fcythe, 
And every (hepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale. 

An iambick verfe follows a trochaick 
more pleafingly than a trochaick an iam- 
bick, becaufe of the halt at the end, re- 
quired to complete the bar. 

As 
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As there are in nature but two kinds of 
time equal, fpondaick and daftylick, called 
binary or common; and unequal, tro- 
chaick, iambick, called ternary or triple ; 
and as the continuation of the fame time 
is apt to tire the ear, invention fteps in to 
its relief both in mufick and poetry ; in 
mufick with variations of the time by du- 
plicate and triple proportions or ratios, 
and in poetry with a mixture of diferent 
feet, different paufes, and various endings; 
fbmetimes alfo with a diverfity of meafure, 
in order to roufe the attention and furprife 
the judgement by adapting found to fenfe. 

The mixture of feet, paufes, and adapta- 
tion of found moft deferving of notice, are 
thofe in heroick meafure. 

Firft ihen, Englifli heroick verfe admits 
at the beginning any foot s a trochee before 
an iambick, often, as. 



Favor'd of heaven fo highly 

Prone on the flood extended long and large. 
In the beginning how the heaven and earth 
Rofe out of chaos ■ ■ ■ ■ * 



Some- 
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Sometimes a fpondee followed by an 
iambick, as, 

Lay floating many a r$od 
A tribrachus, or anapaeft, as. 

To I many a | row of pipes the found board breathes. 
Myriads I though bright 

The daflyle before the iambick, as. 

Various with boaftful arguments pourtrayed 



Thou I Spirit, who | Icdft- 
Regions of forrow 



Secondly, It admits a (pondee at the 
end fbmetimes, or elfewhere -, but a fpon- 
dee or iambick muft follow, and an iam« 
bick or trochee precede, to preferve the 
time regular, as, 

Thus at the fliady lodge arrived, both flood ; 
Both turn'd, and under open (ky ador'd.-- IV. 721. 

Earth felt the yrqiind ^Vlll. 781. 

Though changed in outward luftre, that fix'd mind 
And high difdain from fenie of iojurM merits 

The 
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Tfce Gpd, that made both fky, air^ eirth, and hcaveir^ 
Nor t^c deep traS of hell 

Thirdly, A daflyle, or trochee, after 
an iambick or fpondee, are fpmetimes in- 
troduced, but feldom agreeably, as. 



i ■ tempeftilous fire. 

And toward the gate rowling her beftial train 
Satan had journied on pensive and flov^. 

Here the da6lylc or trochee, call it 
which you will, is very defcriptivc; the 
daftyle or trochee is lefs pleafing in the 
middle than in the beginning of a verfe. 

Which now the fifing fun gUds with his beams. 

Better pidtures of vice teach me virtue, 

And the foft wings of peace cover him round. 

The rythm of thefe lines is hurt by 
trochees following iambicks. A trochee 
after an iambick being contrary, o rfoxa^o^ 
avrtTTuSet rca ^idfj^Ccoy by oppofing, flowneis 
to fpeed, and hindrance to motion, will 
not mingle agreeably, as is properly ob-^ 
ferved by the author of the Rambler, 
Vol. II. No. 86. 

In 
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In the accommodation of found to fenfe, 
quick iambicks, dadyles, and very fhort 
fyllables, reprefent hafte and jumping, or 
unequal motion. 

Spondees, particularly thofe made up of 
monofyllables and trochees, exprefs flow- 
nefs, hindrance and difficulty of execution. 

Immediate are the works of God, more fwift 
Than time or motion • ■ ■ 

When Ajax ftrives fome rock's vaft weight to throw. 
The line too labours, and the words move flow. 

The Rambler, vol. IL No. 92, 34, who 
fmiles, not without reafon, at the ima- 
ginary flight of Camilla in the heavy fylla- 
bles of an Alexandrine, and veiy properly 
checks the fancy of the poet as well as 
reader, in its purfuit of found with fenfe, 
" that on many occafions we make the 
mufick, which v(re imagine ourfelves to 
hear ; that we modulate the poem by our 
own difpofilion, and afcribe to the num- 
bers 'the efFefts of the fenfe*'— But then he 
fcems to run into the extreme, when he 
denies, that in the line which defcribes the 
efforts of Ajax, there is any particular 

heavinefs. 
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heavincfs, obftruftion, or delay. He muft 
be naturally or ftudioufly dull of hearing, 
who cannot perceive acceleration in the 
lines of Milton, or retardation in thofe of 
Pope. 

It was necefiary to give the reader fome 
ideas of the mixed feet obfervable in Eng* 
lifh heroick verfe, that are really melodi- 
ous; becaufe conceit and fancy frequently 
operate in the menfuration of lines, by 
what is commonly called fcanning, par- 
ticularly thofe of Milton; whofe rythm 
in general is fo pleafing and defcriptive, 
that it may incline a refined imagination 
to difcovcr more variety of metre than the 
author intended, to vindicate many lines 
which have their proper quantity of fyl- 
lables, but no apt numbers ; or falfely to 
cenfure fome, which will be found to have 
both, when properly read : Milton under- 
ftood vocal mufick, and therefore is not 
haftily to be blamed by thofe, who do not. 

Obferve, the time is to be as exactly 
kept in quick and very fhort fyllables as in. 
others, only with the difference of haften- 

ing 
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ing with quavers, or femiquavcrs, inftcad 
of moving in minims and crotchets. 

The paufe, otherwife called the casfura^ 
as we have obferved, p. 31, is a little reft, 
halt or flop, to be made judicioufly in cer- 
tain parts of a verfe, for the j&ke of pre- 
ferving the time of the numbers, as well 
as of pointing out the fenfe, varioufly 
drawn out, as Milton exprcfleth himfelf 
in his preface, from one verfe into another* 

The reader, if his own obfervation and 
underftanding do not fufficiently diredt 
him to difcern on what fyllable the paufe 
moft properly falls, and is not fatisfied 
with what we have faid upon it, may con- 
fult the firft note of Milton's Paradife Loft 
of Newton's edition ; but particularly the 
Rambler, vol. II. No. 90. 

The Englifh heroick verfe, which like 
the Grecian and Roman, varies the caefura, 
is for this reafon far fuperior to the 
French, which confines it to the fixth 
fyllable, and by its mixture of feet is more 
various and pleafing than even the Grecian 
and Roman. 

To 
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To the iambick meafure may be reduced 
that of the daftylick and anapaeftick, very 
quick and lively, ufed in fongs or odes, by 
beating the two very fliort fyllables with 
an up hand the time of one fhort, thus. 

May I govern my paBlons with abfolute fway. 
And grow wifer and better as time wears away. 

My time, 6 ye mu(es, was happily fpent, 
When Phebe went with me where ever I went* 

Di5genes (urly and proud. 
When terrible tempefts aflail us. 

In my lage fliall be fcen 

The revenge of a queen. 

The four firft lines are equal in time to 
an iambick verfe of eight fyllables ; the 
fifth to one of fix, fo is the fixth with a 
final weak fyllablc, and the laft to one of 
four. In this kind of meafure, frequently, 
too much liberty is taken with quantity. 

Such is the meafure of Englifh verfe, 
arifing from the nature of the Englifli lan- 
guage ; whole general cadence is iambick, 
or trochaick, as will be found upon trial 
in almoft every well formed fentence. 

Take for inftance, the beginning of Ge- 
nefis, which by leaving out the definite 

article 
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article the before heaven and earth, or by 
an elifion, or two very fhort fyllables, will 
be a pureiambick verfe of twelve fyllables^ 
excepting the firft foot, which is a trochee. 

In the beginning God created heaven aiSd earth. 

Omit the before beginning, then it will 
make a trochaick verfe of eleven fyllables. 

In beginning God created heaven and earth——* 

Divide the firft verfe, and it will become 
alternately a trochaick of five fyllables, and 
an iambick of fix. 

In beginning God 
Created heaven and earth% 

Again, Take Ifa. xl. 11. 

ComfSrt ye, comfort ye, m^ people^ faith your God. 

This iambick verfe of twelve fyllables, 
with two daftyles, or two long fyllables, 
or two very fhort inflead of two iambicks, 
by omitting ^^, will become a trochaick of 
eleven fyllables, and of nine by not re- 
iterating comfort. 

I Com- 
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Comfort, comfort ye my people, faitb your God. 
Comfort ye my people, faith your God, 
He fhall feed hi$ flock . 
Like a fbepherd. 

To write on poetry, a very Proteus, 
with unerring exadlnefs and precifion, is 
exceeding difficult, if not impoffible ; all 
faults, therefore, and miftakes in the pre- 
ceding obfervations humbly requeft the 
candor of thofe, who are ikilled in this 
curious, various, and pleafing art. 

Our heroic verfe, both rhyme and blank, 
which took its birth fo early as the fixth 
century among our Saxon anceftors, made 
great advances in growth through the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth centuries, un- 
der Charlemagne, Charles the Bald, and 
Pope Leo the tenth, up to the time of our 
Edward the third, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the flourifhing age of poets, Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccacio in Italy ; Barbour 
and blind Harry in Scotland ; Chaucer and 
John Gower in England, as largely, la- 
bourioufly, and with great ingenuity ex- 
patiated upon by Dr. Warton in his hif- 
tory of poetry. 

The 
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The early fpecimens therein produced^ 
as might naturally be expefted, at the 
fame time, that they appear rude to our 
eye and ear, certainly are cUrious, enter- 
taining and inflruflive to the underftand* 
ing : the like were the dawnings of poetry 
among the Grecians and Romans. 

One very great ufe in viewing thele an- 
cient draughts is, that it leads us to a 
high efteem and love of our anceftors, from 
,whofe plantations, cultivations and trials, 
we enjoy plenty of moft delicious fruits : 
the roughnefs of predeceflbrs makes way 
for the polifti of pofterity. 

The following fpecimens in the firft and 
fecond volume of Dr. Warton, from the 
year 1327, the reign of Edward the third, 
to 1558, the reign of Elizabeth, may not 
be unpleafing to the improved ears of the 
moderns. 

A rural defcription from an heroic poem, 
called the Hiftory of Robert Bruce, king 
of the Scots, written by John Barbour, 
Archdeacon of Aberdeen, about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century, during the 
reign of Edward the third : the reader will 
I 2 • obferve 
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obferve to pronounce tbe plural number 
of fubftantives ending in is as two fyllables, 
and two very fhort fyllables as one, in 
Jupiter y with a caefura; tendre^ fimple as 
one, the final fyllables being weak and 
going for nothing. 

This was in midft of month of May, 
When fmging birds in illca fpray, 
Melland their notes with feemly foun. 
For foftnefs of the fweet feafoun, 
And leavis of the branches fpreed. 
And bloomis bright bellde them breed. 
And fieldis ftrawed are with flowers 
Well favouring of feir colours, 
All things worthy, biyth and gay. 

A defcription of the fpring in a poem, 
entitled, The A6ts and Deeds of the moft 
famous and valiant Champion, Sir Wil- 
liam Walace, by blind Harry, in 1361. 

Gentle Jupiter, with his mild ordinance. 
Both herb and tree reverts into pleafance ; 
And frcfli Flora her flowery mantle fpread 
Pn every dale both hop, hight, hill and mead. 

A defcription of the morrowe, that is, 
morning, in Chaucer's Night's Tale, writ- 
ten in imitation of Boccacio's Thefeid : 

Chaucer's 
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Chaucer's Romaunt of the Rofe is alfo 
taken from a French poem, Le Roman de 
la Rofe. 

The merry lark, meflengere of the day, 
Salewith in her fong the morrowe gray : 
And iirce Phoebus ryfith up fo bright, 
That all the Orient laughith at the fight. 
And with his ftreamis^dryeth in thegreves* 
The filver droppis hanging in the leyes* 

Of Beauty* 

The God of Love, jolife and lights 

Ladde on his hand a Ladie bright 

Of high pris&e, and of grete degree. 

This Ladie called was Beautie^ ; 

And an arrowe, of which I told. 

Full well ythewid was (he holde ; 

Ne was (he dark, ne browne, but bright 

And clere as is the mone light. 

Her flefl^ was tendre, as dewe of flourei 

Her chere was fimple, as bird in boure, \ 

As white as lilie, or rofe in rife; 

Her face was gentil and tretife. 

Fetis (he wm, and fmall to fe<^ 

No wintrid bro^is hedde (he ; 

No popped here,t for it needed nought^ 

To windir or to peint ought. 

Her treiTes yelowe, and long ftraughten 

Unto her helis down they roughten, 

* Groves. t Hair. 

I 3 From 
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From Chaucer's Palamon and Areitc. 

A Chriflopher on his bred of filver ihene, 
A horn he bare, the bandrek was of green* 

From Barklcy's Paftorals in the fifteenth 

century. 

On Vi r g I l. 

He fung of fieldes and tilling of the ground. 
Of fheep and oxen, and battayle did he found ; 
So ihrill he founded, in termes fo eloquent, 
I trowe his tunes went to the element. 

From Dunbar's Thiftle and the Rofc, 
compofed on the marriage of James the 
fourth, king of Scotland, with Margaret 
Tudor, eldeft daughter of Henry the fe- 
venth, king of England : ad vol. of Hift, 
Poetry, p. 257. 

In this poem we have the curiofity not 
only of fine poetry, but of fpelling and 
pronouncing words, fuch as quhen, from 
the Latin cum, or quando; quhois, from 
cujus ; quhyt, that is white j in which 
words quh have the found of the guttural 
afpirate n in Hebrew, and of rA, ghy ct, in 
German, Scots/ Welch, and Irifti, ftronger 
I than 
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than in our words, ivboy whofe^ wbom^ 
wben^ why, pronounced foft, booy boofe, 
boom, buerty buy : in muddiry that is, mo- 
ther, the double dd has the found of the 
hard afpirate dh in Welch, and in our 
word the. 

Quhen Mer9he was with variand windis pa^ 
And Appcryll had with her filver fiiouris 
Tane lief of nature, with an orient blaft. 
And lu({y May, that muddir is of flouris. 
Had made the birdis to begyn thair houris 
Amang the tendir odouris reid and quhyt, 
Quhois harmony to heir it was delyt : 

In bed at morrow fleiping as I lay, 
Methoct Aurora, with her chriftall ene 
In at the window lukit by the day. 
And halfit me with vifage pale and grene ; 
On quhois hand a larlc fang, fro the fplene, 
Awak, luvaris, out of your fleixiering, 
Se how the lufty morrow doth upfpring. 

A defcription of the creation, from 
Lyndefay's poem, called The Monarchic, 

Quhen God had made the hevinis bricht, 
The fone, and mone, for to gyf licbt. 
The ftarry hevin, and criftalline. 
And, by his fapience divine, 

I 4 Tho 
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The planeits, in their circles round 

Qiihixlyng about with merie found ; 

He clad the erth with herbs and treis. 

All kynd of iifchis in the feis. 

All kynd of beft he did prepair. 

With foults fleting Iff the air : 

When hevin^ and erth, and thare contents 

Were endit, with thare ornaments. 

Then, laft of all, the lx>rd began 

Of moft vile earth to make the man i 

Not of the lillie or the rofe. 

Nor cyper-tre, as I fuppofe. 

Nether of gold, nor precious ftonis. 

Of earth he made flefche, blude, and bonis ; 

To that intent he made him thus. 

That man fhould noct be glorious. 

And in himfelf no thinge fliulde f^ 

But matter of humilities 

A complementary, or epigramatic praifc 
of Robert Allot and Chriftopher Middle- 
ton, by John Weever, 1599* 

Quick are your wits, (harpe your conceits. 

Short and more fiveet, your lays ', 
Quick, but not wir, fharpe no conceits. 

Short and lefs fweet my praife. 

From the Paradifi of daintie Devifes, 
in fourteen fyllables, written by Richard 

Edwards^ 
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Edwards, (bred under Etheridge, Gentle- 
man of the Chapel, and Mafter of the 
Boys, 1 56 1,) on Ter. Apothegm, Aman- 
tium ira^ amoris integratio eji. 

In going to my naked bed, as one that would have 

ncpt, 
I heard a wife fing to her child, that long before had 

wept: 
She fighed fore, and fang full fweet, to bring the 

babe to reft \ 
It would not ceafe, but cried ftill, in fucking at her 

breaft. 
She was full weary of her watch, and grieved with 

her child ; 
She rocked it, flie rated it, till on her that it fmiled. 
Then did fhe fay, now have I found this proverb 

true to prove. 
The falling out of faithful friends, renewing is of 

love ; 
Then kiflftd fhe her little babe, and fware by God 

above. 
The falling out of faithful friends renewing is of love. 

Edwards was the author of the fong in 
praife of mufick in Shakefpeare's Romeo 
and Juliet, " When griping grief — Alfo 
of " Sing, O the willowe fliall be my 
garland" — in Othello; and the ballad of 
** Sufanna"— in Twelfth Night. 

The 
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The firft fpecies of the drama, or an 
heroic tale, Dr. Warton fays, worthy no- 
tice, is the tragedy of Gordobuc, in the 
reign of EHzabeth, written by Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurfl. 

It is divided into a6ls and fcenes, with 
all the formalities of a regular play, in 
blank verfe, except the chorus after every 
adt, being an ode in rhyming ilanzas ; 
wherein the fubftance of what had juft 
paffed is recapitulated and enforced with 
moral refle6tions, or illuftrated with poe- 
tical and hiftorical allufions, after the 
form of the Greek tragedy. 
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T H 6 

NATURE AND ALLIANCE 

OF THE 

EPIC AND DRAMATIC POEM, 

At IT EXISTS 

l^ T Jl K 

ILIAD, iENEID ^kd PARADISE LOST, 



OF all the endowments and powers, 
with which man is fo highly diftin- 
guifhed and honoured by his Maker, no 
one appears upon the niceft infpeftion and 
fcrutiny, more wonderful and curious, en- 
tertaining and ufeful, than that of founds, 
whether delivered by the voice to the ear 
in mufick and fpeech, or exprefled to the 
eye in the chara6ters of writing and lan- 
guage, under the twofold mode of profe 
and poetry. 

In 
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In poetry language and words are con- 
fined, like a fmooth, pure ftream within 
its banks, to a certain meafure of time and 
numbers, called feet and verfe, anioiated 
by images and fidion : in profe it runs 
freely as water in the ocean, though not 
rough and boiftrous, boundlefs and with- 
out fhores ; for the moft part it iis plain 
and placid, yet occafionally it may fur- 
prife, be fublime and figurative as in poetry* 

Among the various ipecies of poetry, 
the nobleft and neareft a kin to each othei* 
feems to be the epic poem, and its imita- 
tion, the dramatic, both having an aftion, 
adors and manners : in feme particulars 
they agree exaftly, and in fome they differ. 

Firft, They differ in this, that the dra- 
matic poem, otherwife called a play, 
whether tragedy, having fc^r its fubje6t 
the grave and affeding incidents of life, 
pr comedy, when well applied, the fly 
fiiiiler at vice and folly, and the pleafant 
infinuator of good manners, fliould a£i 
well, as Horace fays, agitur mfcem's, and is 
pf fliort duration, being confined to four 
or five a£ls only, and to few perfons— 
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nee quarta perfona laboret^ who are brought 
to open view upon the ftage, in converfa- 
tion and aftion as in common life ; whereas 
the epic ^otm /peaks only, res aSia refertur^ 
andr^^jwcUin private, being calculated for 
the grave, the ftudious and the wife, for 
the philofopher, orator and legiflator, by 
introducing, befides the leading and prin- 
cipal charafter, called the Hero, many 
other perfons, many diftant fcenes, places, 
defcriptions and people, a variety of nar- 
ratives,' incidents, epifodes and fpeeches : 
which though invented and imaginary, a 
great part of them, extraordinary and lur- 
prifing, being a kind of fccondary or under 
aftions and charafters, introduced for the 
fake of variety, relief and inftrudlion of 
the reader, by fhifting the fcenes j yet 
muft they ever have an afpeft to the prin- 
cipal aftion, not be outrageous, but pof- 
fible, in fome degree agreeable to nature 
and human Ufe, civilized indeed and well 
ordered under the adminiftration of Provi- 
dence i whofe aid and guidance the poet 
fets out with invoking, under the perfon 
of the mufc. 

In 
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In the epifodical intervals we are to look 
up to the poet for embellifhments and all 
the exertions of genius. 

Secondly, The drama fhould have the 
three unities, of zQioti, time and place ;. 
but an heroic poem requires only unity of 
a6tion, fuch as fome. high, predominant 
paffion, a virtue, vice, or fome great event, 
with a certain beginning, middle and end- 
ing, connefted and uniform in its parts 
like the fymmetry of the human body, or 
the conftru6tion of a fine edifice, as 
Horace fays, 

} fr, quod vis J Jimplex duntMMt et unum, , 

The adtion fhould begin from fome fixed 
time and caufe, and end in an expeded 
cataftrophe of mifery or happinefs, fuitable 
to the nature of the adtion. 

Thirdly, They entirely agree in demand* 
ing, that the diftion and ftyle be correft 
and perfpicuous, neat and unafFe6led every 
where ; elegant, fublime and paffionate on 
occafions only. 

For though- poetry have a ftyle and even 
words of its own, a licence of conftruc- 

tion, 
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tion, and peculiar tropes and figures, 
fcarcely admiffible in profe, yet muft not 
the ftylc of poetry in an epic poem, efpc- 
cially in its narration and dialogue, be 
hard and obfcure, infringing the general 
rules, of giammar, and above common 
conceptions ; which would render it ufc- 
lefs to the generality of mankind, for 
whofe inftru6lion it is intended. 

Fourthly, As they entirely agree in 
purity of language, fo fliould they in pu- 
rity of thoughts and manners, fupporting 
their main defign ; which is the encourage- 
ment of virtue, and difcountenance of 
vice. 

The epic poem, as well as the tragic, 
fliould be ever interefting,'by raifing ex- 
peflations and admiration, terror, pity, 
friendfliip, and even love, keeping the 
paffions awake, and entertaining them, 
without putting modefty to the blufh, and 
fliocking the feelings of humanity. 

For this purpofe both fliould be careful 
to conceal every indecency, prefenting to 
the eye and ear nothing indelicate, nor 
any thing offenfive to the imagination, 

except 
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except vice ; which fhould be painted with 
ftrong and odious features, the ultimate 
aim of a dramatic and epic compofition^ 
being not to inflame the paiiions and ap- 
petites, but to check their extravagance, 
by refined thoughts, exalted fentiments, 
and affefting examples — ^in ftiort, to create 
in us an abhorrence of vice, and love of 
virtue, in things natural, moral and reli- 
gious : fuch is the pure nature and cha- 
racter of dramatic and epic poetiy ; which 
whoever can fupport the beft, ftands forth, 
in the opinion of Horace, the firft in- 
ftruftor 5 

Omne tulit punlium^ qui mifcuit utile dulci^ 
Lediorem dele£iando^ pariterque monendo. 

Profit and pleafure, then, to mix with art. 
To inform the judgement, nor oiFend the heart. 
Shall gain all votes ^ to bookfellers (hall raife 
No trivial fortune, and acrofs the feas 
To diftant nations fprcad the writer's fame. 
And with immortal honours crown his name. 

1 - Francis. 

" Dramatic poetry has, (fays Dr. Blair, 
Vol. III. Lea. XLV.) among all civilized 
nations, been confidered as a rational and 

ufeful 
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ufeful entertainment, and judged worthy 
of careful difcuffion" — He (hould have 
added — and of careful and prudent in- 
dulgence. 

For no fpecies of poetry and florid 
writings, the produ6lions of airy imagi- 
nation, require a nicer judgement to read^ 
and more caution to fee, than plays, novels 
and romances. 

Common fpeftators by not attending to 
the charafters in comedy, perhaps incapa- 
ble of difcerning their intention, oftea 
miftake vulgarities for wit, fatire for ap-^ 
plaufe, and vices for virtues. 

What may be the dire confequences of 
fuch errors, it is eaify to apprehend, and 
are too vifible in the condu6t of frequenters 
at public fpeftacles : Witnefs^ for inftance^ 
The Beggar's Opera. 

If the young, the fpritely, the fedate 
could fay, " I fometimes attend the thea- 
tres, ccca/itmally read a novel, poetry and 
eflays, to relax feverer ftudies, divert a 
kifurc hour, enliven the imagination and 
give brilliancy to converfation, then they 
would own the ufeful employment, and 
K might 
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might not perhaps be afhamed to confefs 
Aemfelves to have been engaged in harm- 
le(s amuiementSt and with fome degree of 
profit and fatisfadtion to have flaked their 
thirli: for ndvdty and humour at ffareams 
of eafy and pleafant current indeed, but 
&ot the moft limpid and pure* 

A writer of great difcemment hath 
given a very proper charafter of thefe 
publications, foreign and domeftic, "That 
they ierve to teach the minuter decencies 
and inferior duties-**to regulate the prac« 
tice of daily converfation-^to corred thofe 
depravities, which are rather ridiculous 
than criminal — to remove either the favage-^ 
nefs of ncgled, or the impertinence of 
civility — to teach when to fpeak, or to be 
filcnt — ^how to refufe, or how to comply t 
thefe books are written to the young, the 
j^gnorant, and the idles to whom they 
ferve as le£iures of condudt and introduc-^ 
tion into faihionable life, but for little 
advancement in real, iAteIle6luaI know-- 
ledge, and for purification of the heart :" — 
Lives of the Poets, voL L<-^See Rambler, 
vol h No. IV. AUo Watts on the Im« 

provemept 
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provcment of the Mind, and Remarks on 
the French and Englifh Ladies, in a ferie3 
of very entertaining letters by Pr, An- 
drews. 

Perhaps there exift not eflays fb purely 
moral, occafionally religious, and fb daf*- 
fically written in our language, as thofe 
of Addifon in the Speftator, and Dr. 
Johnfoh in the Rambler and Idler; of 
which it may be faid,^ what cannot be fai4 
of many papers in the Speftator, that 
they conftantly preferve the higheft degree 
of reverence to youth, by fpfFering nothing 
indecent to approach their eyes, and pay 
due refpedt to men of the firft tafte and 
mpft enlightened underftanding, by pr^-? 
fenting to their reafon nothing meanly 
conceived, or meanly exprefled. 

The preceding obfervations may ftrve 
as rules, ^nd a Hind of ftandard, by which 
to try the perfedion of an epiq popm, and 
the jnftnefs of the following remarks, 
ranged in the order above prefcribed, undpjr 
three principal heads, The Adion of 4a 
Bpk Foem, its Language and Manners, 

K 2 Bpis^, 
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Epic or Heroic poems of moft efleera 
and general approbation in the world, are 
the Iliad, -^neis and Paradife Loft. 

The firft is confefledly a complete ori- 
ginal throughout j the fecond is almoft 
every where a ftudied imitation, and in 
fome parts a mere copy of the firft j the 
third, though it often clofely imitates both 
the former, hath yet the honour of fre- 
quently excelling them ; and truly no 
wonder, fmce Milton had not only the 
original book of nature to copy from, and 
two excellent poems, but likewife the whole 
of divine revelation ; which containing a 
variety of incidental fads and charadlers, 
moft of them wonderful, inftrudive and 
affeding, if colledlivcly taken, may be con- 
fidered as forming one grand epic poem, 
under the condudt of a mighty hero, and 
finiftiing with an event or adion, in 
which the whole world is interefted* 

It is poflible and credible, that Homer 
and Virgil, both of them, might have feen 
tfie Old Teftament. 

Homer might have feen that part of the 
Old Teftament, called the Pentateuch, the 

books 
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•books of Jofhua, Samuel, and even of the 
Pfalms, in Hebrew ; for he is fuppofed to 
have Jived about the time of David, fome 
fay, of Ahab king of Ifrael, and Jehofaphat 
king of Judah, was a traveller after eru- 
dition, and very inquifitive. His com- 
parifon, Iliad HI. of old age to grafshop- 
pers, would incline one to believe he had 
feen Ecclef. xii. 5. 

Virgil, as well as fome other poets of 
the Auguftan age, might have feen the 
whole of the Old Teftament, in the Se- 
venty tranflation. 

However, that they received the contents 
of Mofes' hiftory by tradition, many imi-r 
tations in their machineries, facrifices, and 
propenfities to prophefy, afford fufficient 
proofs. 

If the reader will fuffer himfelf to be 
carried a little way, afide as it were, into 
the field of imagination, he may be amufed 
perhaps, if not inftrudted and convinced, 
by the following inftances, as imitations 
of Mofes and the Prophets. 

Minerva (II. I. 2 1 3.) to comfort Achilles, 

Vnder his quick refentmcnt of Agamem- 

K 3 non's 
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ttott'8 ill treatment, aflures him " Thefe 
(hall come a time^ wheh Agamemnon will 
feek and folicit your favour and friendfhip 
by magnificent prefents ;" which prophecy 
was fulfilled in the ninth book, 1 1 5, very 
fimilai' to the promife given to Abraham, 
Gen. XV. 134 " Know of a furety, laid 
God, that thy feed fhall be a ilranger in 
a land, th^t is not theirs, and fhall ferve 
then), atid they fhali afflict them four 
hundred years ; and alfo that nation whom 
they (hall ferve, will 1 judge, and afterward 
(hall they come out with great fuhjlance :** 
which promife was accomplifhed Exod. 
Jrii. 35. ^\ And the Lord gave the people 
favour in the fight of the Egyptians, fo that 
they prefented unto them fuch things as 
they Wottld| jewel? of filver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment/' 364 

Another moft remarkable inftance of 
poetic prophecy is in the beginning of the 
^teenth Iliad^ when Jupiter in difcoqrfe 
Y^ith Juno foretelU ^he progrefs of the 
war, its terrpination in the death of Heftor, 
and ruin of thf Trojaq kingdom^ Very 
^mUar agtin \o the predidion in Piking 
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Ixix. 25. and Pfalm cvii. 7. befpeaking 
the death of the traitor Judas, and deftfiic- 
tion of the Jewifli ftatc: Judas adting 
under the countenance^ proteflion and 
authority of the High Pried and Jewifli 
Sanedrim perfbnates the whole ; his fin is 
the fin of the nation ; fo the crime of Paris 
defended by Priam and Hector, was the 
crime of Troy* 

Let us next look iilto Virgil's Poetic 
Prophecies. 

When Alexander, after he had fubdued 
his neighbours, entered Jerufalem, he was 
received by the High Prieft and his 
Brethren with great pomp and ceremonious 
gratulations > they fhewed him their tem- 
ple and the place in the book of Daniel^ 
which prophefied, that he fhould be the 
founder of the third great monarchy* 

From this time Alexander (hewed the 
Jews great favour, and encouraged many 
of them to fettle in Macedonia and Alex- 
andria ; where afterwards, under the reign 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, they had their 
fcriptures tranflated into Greek, called the 
^eptuagintj or Seventy tranflation. 

K 4 When 
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When the Roman power, following the 
conquefts of Alexander, began to lift up 
its mighty head over Greece, Syria and 
Egypt, many of the Jews retired into 
Italy, and took up their habitations in 
Rome. 

Curiofity \%ould naturally lead the men 
pf letters, fuch as Ovid, Horace and Vir- 
gil, who were about the court of Auguftus, 
to conycrfe with thefe travellers, and in- 
quire into their notions, cuftoms, manners 
and writings j and the Jews would as na- 
turally court their good opinion and re- 
commendation to Auguftus by civil recep- 
tions and communications, and might point 
out to them, as their forefathers did to 
Alexander, the prophecy of Mofes, Deut. 
xxviii. 49. and of Dan.ii. 40. and vii. 7. 
that Rome fhould be the head of the fourth 
great monarchy. 

They miglit go farther and poffefs them 
with ^ notion, that Auguftus (hould be 
that univerfal prince, which they looked 
for in the perfon of their Mcffiah. 

The Jews at Rome might thus look up 
to Auguft u? withadulation, as their brethren 

did 
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did at Jerufalem, when they cried out with 
one voice, John xix. 15. " We have no 
king but Casfar" — making him what he 
certainly was, the temporal Mefliah. • 

Nothing lefs than fuch communications 
and flattering impreflions of the Jews, could 
poflibly lead Virgil to fpeak fo openly and 
plainly of Auguftus, JEn. VI. 786. as a 
divine offspring and the perfon promifed 
to reftore the golden age, and reign uni- 
verfally over all the then known world : 

Hie viry hlc ejiy ttbt quern promittl faptus audlsj 
Augujlus Cafary divum genus \ aurea condet 
Saada qui rurfus Latioy regnata per arva 
Saturno quondam : fuper et Garamantas et Indos 
Pioferet impcrium ■ — — 

Virgil had before, Mn. I. 238. opened 
this prophecy in the perfon of Venus to 
Jupiter, calling to his memory the promife 
he made, that the Romans fhould bear 
univerfal fway : 

^«/ mare^ qui terras omms ditione tenerent 
Pollicitus 

The machinery of a cloud, fo often made 
life of by Homer and Virgil in guiding, 
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pTttt&ing, and caifying off the hcros from 
the field of battle, looks veiy much like 
that of Exod. xiv. 19. and 2 Kings ii. ii. 
«nd may the fuppofition be excufed, fliould 
it not be approved, that the children of 
Ifrael's triumphant pafiage through the 
Red Sea gave Homer the extraordinary 
thought of making Achilles fight with the 
two rivers, Seamandcrand Xanthus, in the 
twenty-firft Iliad: Homer did not think 
the hero of the Iliad complete, unlefs he 
encountered the elements as well as men. 

What could have enabled Virgil, JEn. VI. 
719. and Ovid, in the beginning of his 
Metamor. to fpeak fo corredly and phi- 
lofophically of the creation, except the firft 
chapter of Genefis ? What again could 
have given Virgil the thought, JEn. I. 
592-3 • of prefenting iEneas to Dido with 
his face and fhoulders in refplendent gloiy, 
and Horace, Ode II. 31. to defire Apollo 
that he would come with his flioulders 
veiled, but the pafiage in Exod. xxxiv. 29 ? 

Re/litit jEneaSj chreque in luce refuljit \ 
Os bumerojqueuieojimili s "' 



'tandem veniasy precamuTj 



Nube candentes humeros amiifuf 
Augur AfalU* 

2 Homer« 
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Hdniefs in the beginning of the fecond 
book of the Iliad> ufes almod the very 
words of Mofesi when he fays, " Refulgent 
Fame marched at the head of the troops^ 
and Jove gave majeftic brightnefs to the 
face of Agamemnon/' 

One or two words more upon Tacrifice, 
and I have done with the flights of fancy 
and imagination* 

What could have induced the Gnecians 
and Romans to embrace the fyftem of 
facrifices, and Homer and Virgil to de« 
firribe it with fuch approbation and exad:* 
nefs ? Could nature and reafon ? Indubita« 
bly not. For it was realbn and the foft 
feelings of nature, that prevailed upon 
Cain and the Egyptians not to ufe facrifice, 
but offerings only, and upon Pythagoras, 
as defcribed moft movingly, Met. XV. 75* 
to perfuade his difciples againft the prac- 
tice. Nothing could have introduced a 
ceremony fo oppofite to nature and reafon, 
and prevail upon two fuch nations as the 
Grecian and Roman to obferve it fo tena* 
pouily^ bu( tradition and the writings of 

MofeSi 
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Mofes, that it was a divine inftitution and 
injun6lion. 

The facrifice, which Achilles prefcribes 
for Phoebus, ahfwers exadly to Gen. viii. 
21. and Lev. i. 3. i6. requiring it to be 
rsXitcdv of the lambs or goats, the moft 
perfect and without blemifh. 

When Calchas explains to Achilles the 
difpleafure of Phoebus, that it was not 
owing to the neglcfl of facrifices, but to 
the want of pity for Cryfes and his daugh- 
ter, he fays what Samuel (1 Sam. xv. 22.) 
did to Saul, " To obey is better than fa- 
crifice, and to hearken than the fat of 
rams." 

This country may felicitate itfelf upon 
an original dramatic writer in Shakfpeare, 
if not upon an epic, in Milton, his laft 
very ingenious and accompliflied editor 
being judge, when he telleth us, " The 
greater part of Shakfpeare's excellence was 
the produdl of his own genius. He found 
the Englifh ftage in a flate of the utmoll: 
rudenefs ; ^no effays either in tragedy or 
comedy had appeared, from v/h\cjn it could 
be difcovered to what degree of delight 
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either one or other might be carried: 
neither charafter nor dialogue were yet 
underftood. Shakfpeare may be truly iaid 
to have introduced them both among us ; 
in fome of his happier fcenes to have car- 
ried both to its utmoft height." 

How far Milton was an original epic poet 
will appear in our remarks upon his poem.' 

Tbi Invocation^ -P^f^ ^^^ ASiion of an 
Epic Poem. 

The beginning and opening of an epic 
poem is named " invocation ;" in which 
the poet either calls upon the mufe to tell 
the fubjeft or propofition, that is, the 
adtion, as alfo the hero, who has the 
greateft (hare in it, the time of its com- 
mencement, caufe and final ifliie ; or the 
poet fpecifies thcfe circumftances in his 
own perfon : the former mode fccras pre- 
ferable,, as being purely poetic, and be- 
fpeaking more modeftly and ftrongly the 
importance of the fubjeft, and the atten- 
tion of the reader. 

It is one of Ariftotle's rules, which mofl 
likely he drew from Homer, that the auf- 
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tbor of an epic poem (houM feldom or 
ever be ieen to (peak himfelf, but to throw 
^svery thing as much as poifible into the 
mouths of thoie who are the principal 
(sharaf^erSt 

When the poet orhiftorian only relatet 
ar.^ech, this is called Orath IndireSt^i 
but when the agent fpeaks in his own 
perfon, this is called OratioDireSia. The 
frequent ufe of the Ofatio Direffa is that 
which gives life and vigour to hiftory and 
epic poetry. 

Homer doth not fay, ** I ling," but de« 
^^ the mufe to iing, the anger, or rather 
the madpaflion, pf Achilles, tli^t sng^r 
which was vexatious to himielf as well im 
produ6tive of numberlefs ills to tlie Gx^ 
cians and Trojans. 

Milton in like manner invokes his muiqf 
to iing the difobedience of the Qrfl: man 
in eating the forbidden fruit, which intro* 
duced evil into the world, and occafion^ 
his expulfion out of Paradife, 

Ovid opens the Metamorphofis, wMch 
l»ay be called » philofophi$al poem^ on 
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the matter and forms of things, in hit 
own perfon. 

In novaftrt animus mutatas dicenfirmof 
Corf Oram ■■ ■ ■ 

My defign is to treat of fubftaiices and their forms : 

And then intreats the mufe to aid him in 
his attempts — 

/>/ captis ajpirate meis^ 

Virgil does the fame in both his poen^^ 
the Georgics and -ffineid. 

Homer and Miltqn exprefsly name the 
fubje£l and hero of their poems ; but Vir- 
gil without any ihvocation fpeaks panu 
phraftically, or with a periphrafis of tht 
action and the hero, *^ I fing the arms and 
man, who" — 

Here the adion and hero are fpoken of 
in fuch obfcure terms, that to this day 
critics are not agreed on the adtion of the 
Aneid, whether it be piety, the fettlement 
in Italy, a plan of civil government, or 
what. 

Dryden fays of Taflb, that he has fplit 
his hero in two, giving Godfrey piety, and 
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Reynaldo courage ; but he himfelf, as well 
as others, cut iEneas in pieces, making 
him civil, popular, eloquent, politic, reli- 
gious, valiant, without any predominant 
leading adion or principle; which piety 
certainly is not : For a man may profefledly 
be very pious and religious, and at the 
fame time fluggifh, daftardly, zealous with- 
out knowledge, impolitic, and inglorious, 
by failing and withdrawing in the day of 
trial; but courage founded upon real 
piety, that is, a firm faith and truft in 
God, will ftand, like a houfe built upon 
a rock, unftiaken in adverfe weather, when 
the winds blow, the floods arifc, and beat 
vehemently upon it, or to make ufe of 
Virgil's limile, Book IV. 441. where he 
likens the refolution of i^neas not yielding 
to the- intreaties of Dido to a fturdy oak, 
refifting the winds. 

By what did iEneas attraft the admira- 
tion and love of Dido, but by his forfi 
peSlore et armis ? This fhe herfelf confefled, 
Mu. IV. II. to her fifter, with this ob- 
fcrvation, dcgcneres animos timor argutt. 

The 
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The hero indeed, all take for granted, 
is ^neas, notwithftanding his name doth 
not occur till the ninety-fixth line ; fo that 
for any thing, which pofitively appears, 
both the aftion and hero of the ^Eneid re- 
mains to be gueffed at, or at leaft not to 
be known, but by reading a great part, or 
the whole of the poem. 

Might I be allowed to guefs, as well as 
others, I would tranflate arma courage, 
or perfonal valour, and fay, that this is 
the aftion, which the Sibyl impreffed upon 
his mind, when (he bid him-— /^ ne cede 
malts ^ fed contra audentior itOy as the Lord 
did Joftiua, " Be ftrong and of a good 
courage/* 

Thus we have in Homer, Virgil and 
Milton, a certain, fimple, leading z&xon i 
in Hoiner the aftion is a vice to be cor- 
re£tedj and in Milton ; but in Virgil it is 
a^ virtue to be rewarded. 

Homer traces the paffion of anger through 
all its various degrees, motives and ihapes, 
virtuous and vicious, particularly with the 
ill effeds of pride, infolence, rafhnefs, re- 
venge, tyranny and cruelty, deligntdly and 
L principally 
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principally in the perfbn of Achilles, and 
accidentally in other Grecian and Trojan 
generals, terminating fatally in the death 
of Heftor, and in unhappinefs to Achilles 
for the lofs of his friend Patroclus, as will 
be feen in our pcrufal of the poem. 

Virgil on the contrary defcribes the ex- 
cellency of courage, both kinds of it, that 
ivhich is commonly called bravery and felf- 
confident boldnefs, owing moftly to igno- 
rance, as well as to the temper and con- 
ftitution of the body, and that other lefs 
oftcntatious and more rarely found, of the 
mind> that is to fay, an humble refolution, 
a calm, fteady perfeverance, ca^ed fortitude 
and magnanimity, which arifes from re- 
flexion and virtuous habits, efpecially thofe 
of temperance, prudence, j uftice, mercy and 
piety, joined with adlivity, difcretion, de- 
cency and dignity of behaviour^ or as 
Cicero de Officiis, Book IL S. lo, the 
latter end, and beginning of S. ii, calls 
It, animi defpicientia^ that fpecies of high 
xnindednefs, which enables a man to enjoy 
the good things of this life with modera- 
tion^ and to face its evils without fear. 

This 
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This is the comprehenlive virtue, which 
(bines forth in the perfon of ^neas and 
his companions, overcoming the oppofite 
vices in the chara^ers of his enemies, and 
ending happily with the fettlement of him* 
feif and pofterity in the kingdom of Italy. 

Hence it is eafy to imagine that the Iliad 
muft addrefs itfelf anxioufly, to the hurrying 
and buftling paflions of furprife and ter- 
ror, but the -^neid principally to the fbft, 
quiet, and more pleafing ideas of gene- 
rofity, friendfhip, and good policy. 

Milton morebuftling, andeven morepleaf^ 
ing than Homer and Virgil, paints original 
iin and all its evil confequences, affeding 
the mind of the offenders and readers, at 
j&rft and for fome time, with ferioufnefs, 
forrow, and felf condemnation, with in- 
dignation and hatred againft the feducer, 
and with fear of punifhment from the 
Creator, but in the conclufion with the 
mo{\: melting and joyous fenfations of 
faith, hope, gratitude, praifc and love, on 
the affurance of pardon, and of a happy 
deliverance by a promifed Redeemer. 

h 2 It 
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It has been objefted to Milton, that 
the Paradife Loft is unfuccefsful and with* 
out a hero, unlefs the Devil be confidered 
as fuch ; and Addifon too eafily admitting 
the objeftion of Dryden, thrown out at 
random, or, *^ ventured without much 
confideration," in his tedious dedication 
of the ^neis, full of words, witticifm and 
flattery, like a large field planted with 
fhewy, ufelefs trees, fhrubs and flowers, 
but barren of corn, the vine or olive, good 
fenfe and true criticifm, would obviate it 
by fuppofing Paradife Loft not to be an 
heroic, but a mere narrative or hiftorical 
poem ; and that he, who looks for a hero 
in it, fearches for that which Milton never 
intended. 

The objeftion feems to be the play of 
an adventurous and libertine imagination ; 
for had it been the refult of ferious deli- 
beration, one would wonder how it could 
be made to the poem of Milton, and not 
alfo to that of Homer, who is equally, if 
not more liable, to the fame objection. 

Homer mentions exprcfsly the hero, ' 
namely, Achilles, and the adion, namely, 

the 
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the predominant paffion of anger, and re- 
prefents this hero, though fuccefsful in 
vanquifhing Heftor, yet a flave to revenge, 
and not happy. 

Milton as cxprefsly fpecifies the firft 
man to be the hero, and for a time mifera- 
ble, as a tranfgreflbr, yet happy at lafl, 
himfelf and pofterity, by penitence, pardon 
and affurance of viftory over the tempter^ 
through the aid and in the perfon of the 
promifed feed; which Milton anticipate* 
plainly in the very beginning of his poem : 



> (till one greater man 



Reftore us and regain the blifsful feat) 

And exhibits fatisfadlorily in the clofe of it. 

The Language or Di£lion of the Proem. 

The Grecian and Latin Rhetoricians, 
who confider every compofition to confift of 
fpur principal p^rts, proemium^ principium^ 
vel exordium^ narratioy confirmation et pero^ 
ratioy and prefcribe the flije proper for 
each, lay it down as a general rule, that 
L 3 the 
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I^tproem^ or exordium and narration^ fhould 
be concife iand plain. 

This rule is founded in nature; for 
nothing in common life is more difagree- 
able than a long preamble to a ftory, and 
an oftentatious manner in telling it. The 
fame rule therefore is fitting to be obferved, 
though not with abfolute ftridnefs, yet 
with prudence and diftrretion, in an epic 
poem, both of its exordium and narration ; 
the defcriptions (hould be expreflive and 
elegant, the fimilitudes illuftrating, the 
dialogue neat and eafy, and the fpceches 
convincing and forcible. 

Quintilian fays, that Homer has not 
only obferved, but eftabliftied, the law of 
proems, by the very few verfes with which 
he opens both his poems, in pauci£imis 
verfibus utriufque operis ingrejfu legem prce^ 
miorumy non dico^ obfervavit^ fed conjiituit ; 
and Horace is fuppofed to affirm the fame, 
when he refers to the firft lines of the 
Odyfley, as a proper exordium. 

Quintilian doth not tell us, what he 
means by paucijjimis verfibus^ how many 
lines the proem to the Iliad confifts of; 
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which if he had» it might have prevented 
all doubts and difputes on that head. 

Horace feems to fay, that the three firft 
lines conftitute the introdadion to the 
OdyiTey; for his tranflation takes in no 
more. 

Die mihi mufa virum, captapofl iempora troja^ 
^i mores hominum muborum vidii^ et urhesm 

The aftion and hero of the Iliad are 
mentioned in the two firil lines, and with 
them might have ended the proem, had it 
not been neceffary to point out what time • 
the adion commenced, and its occafion i 
this is done in the feventh and eighth 
verfe : we may therefore venture to affirm, 
that the invocation and proem finifh where 
the mufe takes ifp thie narration, which is 
at the ninth line. 

The poet addrefles himfelf to the mufe 
thus; " Sing, O Goddefs, the outrageous 
anger of Achilles, the fon of Pelcus, that 
brought unhappinefs to himfelf, number- 
lefs ills upon the Grecian commanders, 
hurried prematurely many brave fouls of 
heroes to the manfions of the dead, and 
L 4 left 
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left their bodies a prey to ravenous beafts 
and birds, (though doubtlefs every thing 
was conduced juftly and righteoufly to its 
proper end by the wife counfel and will of 
Jove) fay, what time the conteft arofe be- 
tween king Agamemnon and the nobly 
born Achilles i which of the gods in par-^ 
ticular was it, that gave rife to their con- 
tention ?" The mufe anfwers, /* The fori 
of Latona and Jupiter^ he it was" — After 
this the mufe continues the ftory, and the 
poem enters upon operation. 

Neither Horace nor Quintilian deliver 
their opinion, as fome modern critics do, 
on the ftile of Homer's Iliad, " that it is 
plain, fimple and unadorned." 

Horace only faith, you ftiould not begin 
vauntingly in your own perfon j 



Ncc fie incipias ■ > * 

Fortunam Priami cantabo 

but recommends the plain mode of in-, 
voking the mufe. Die tnihi mufa mrum — 

If we examine clofely the firft lines of 
the Iliad, they will not be found peculiarly 

unadorned 
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unadorned either in the di£lion or modu* 
lation. 

The common profaic word for anger is 
cpyiy, but Homer hath made choice of 
fAVivtqy a noun defcriptivc of anger in its 
excefs, furor brevis^ a temporary frenzy, 
from fiaivofA^QLt to be mad, with the epithet, 
^KofAtvuiv^ a participle in media voce, felf 
dejiroying. 

The other words are equally well chofen 
and melodioufly ranged* 

The parenthefis, Aiog h BTsXetsTo j0»x»y, is 
remarkably beautiful and pertinent, thrown 
in to guard the reader againft irreligious 
#nd impious imaginations, that events are 
the cfFei^s of chance and abfolute fate ; it 
bids him keep his eye, as he goes along, 
upon every circumftance and change, how 
brpught about by an overruling interpofi- 
tion, efpecially the changes wrought in the 
mind of Agamemnon and of Achilles in 
the conclufion of the poem. 

If Milton (1. 2. 1025) ^^^ l^is eye upon 
Homer's parenthefis, when defcribing Sa- 
tan's entrance into the new creation, and 
opening an eafy communication between 
^at s\nd hell, he fays, " Such was the 
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will of heayen," rfien he applies it in 
another fcnfe : by the will of heaven, Mil- 
ton means this fmgle adion was done by 
lilt permifion oi God, who for certain wife 
and good reafons, lay ftill, as it were, with- 
out hindering it ; but Homer would teach 
his reader, that Jupiter was adtive, con- 
triving and fuperintending the whole. 

Thepropofition of the iEneid, which like- 
wife ends with a queftion, inquiring^ into 
the caufe of iEneas's fufferings, a man fo 
good and pious, will be found, though not^ 
quite fo fhort, yet equally adorned, as that 
of the Iliad. 

If we reckon from Arma virumque, it 
clofes at the fifteenth verfe, " with a dig- 
nity and magnificence, not often to be 
found even in the poetry of Virgil/'-— 
(See Rambler, vol. III. No. 158.) Vir- 
gil in the firft four lines, hath evidently 
adopted the meafure of Homer's. The 
third, fourth, fifth and fixth lines of the 
^ncid are remarkable for the beauty of 
accommodating found to fenfe; in which, 
after the fmooth and eafy fpecd of the two 
firft lines in daftyles, the fuflFerings of 
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-flEneas, and his labour in building a city, 
are finely imaged by the heavy, mdan- 
choliy fteps of fpondees and frequent reftg 
or paufes 5 



"Multum /'&—// terris'^jaSiatus et alto 



Vi-^fuperumy fava memorem — yunonis ob tram. 
A&ha quoque~^it bello paJJiiSj dum conderet urbem^ 
Infer retque deos lath ■ 

— MuJtum tile et terris jaSiatus et alto 
Vi fuperum — ^is plamly an imitation of 
Homer's 

To mark the paufe or halt of the voice, 
anfwering to that of the foot or hand 
dswriy which muft be made to preferve the 
time and melody of the verfe, is placed 
this — ftroke after ilk, terris, w, memorem, 
and quoque. 

Virgil in his exordium may be thought 
to have had his eye for the flow of his firft 
lines upon the Iliad, but for matter upon 
the beginning of the Odyfley, changing 
the perfon of the mufc into his own 5 in^ 
'^ftead of die mibi mufa virum^^or mtifa cane 
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arma viri — ^he turns the imperative into 
the indicative, arma virumque cam — in 
which he is no more to be admired than a 
fcriptor cyclicuSy an itinerant ballad finger. 

We certainly may venture to affirm, 
that Virgil's proem is far inferior both ta 
Homer's and Milton's, for modefty and 
perfpicuity. 

Well known is, and doubtlefs was fa* 
miliar to a Roman underftanding, the 
liberty of the Latin poets, which for the 
. fake of their verfe, and euphonia gratia^ 
they take on every occafion to change one 
part of fpeech, and one cafe for another, 
or even tp tranfpofe the order of conftr^c- 
tion, by figures, called Hypallage and Eru^-r 
lage. Thus Ovid. Met. lib. I. linei, for 
the fake of meafure, pijts nova for novas^ 
and mutatas for mutata^ and in line 25, 
dijjociata for dijfociatis ; and Horace puts, 
^i mores bominum multorum viddty et urbes^ 
for ^i urbes multaset mores hominum vidit^ 
" the man who vifited many cities, and 
contemplated the manners of its inhabi- 
tants j" which is the principal ufe of tra- 
velling, 

Virgil 
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Virgil in like manner, to pleaie the ear. 
Which would be offended at the hifling 
found of memoris Junonisy the proper agree- 
ment, changes the c^(tfava memorem for 
favam memoris ^ and to avoid the quick 
occurrence of two vowels of the fame 
found puts the adje6tive altd^ for the ad- 
verb alte^ mente repojium. Again, for the 
fake of the verfe, he tranfpofes terrisjaSiatus 
et altOy for terris et altojaBatus ; fo in line 
357, to render it of more agreeable flow, 
he puts Erramus^ vento hue vajiis et fiuBi^ 
bus aSiiy for Erramusy vento hue et va/iis 
fuSiibus aSlii Edit. Famaby. As alfo, 
arma virumquCy for arma vin\ and troja 
qui primus ab oris Italiam fato profugus 
iavinaque venit litora^ for qui ab oris troja 
fato profugus Italiamyjuxia vel apud lavinia 
litoray primus 'venit ; this is the profaic 
order and common fenfe, the disjeSia mem^ 
bra J of the two firft lines. 

Vir is a name given to man from w, 
fo virtusy expreflive of his intelleftual 
powers and faculties, in contrariety to 
homoy which denotes him weak and mortal, 
ab kumoy and fato profugus cannot mean 
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vagus^ a vagrant^ fugitive or vagabond by 
fate; for this would degrade ^neas and 
his companions into flying culprits^ to the 
great difhonour of the Roman nation^ 
inftead of 

Sum plus JEneasy raptos qui ex hojie penates 
Qaffi Vibo mecumj famafuper atbera mtus. 

Fato profugus therefore means efcaping 
by a kind deftiny and favourable ad- 
monition of his guardian deity, from the 
flames of Troy and the ruin of his country^ 
as we are told, lib. L 386, and 11. 289. 

Atatre dea monjlrante viam^ data fata fecutus^ 
Hiufugty note deoy teque bis, aity iripejlamms* 

Primus too 'fignifies ebieftain, or com- 
mander of his fleet; for not iEneas was 
the firft Trojan, who vifited Italy, but 
Antenor. Juno, in line 28, is faid to be 
prinuij the patronefs and conduftor of the 
Grecian war. 

If thefe remarks and interpretations are 
juft, then is not the be^ning unadorned 
either of the Iliad or of the iEneid. 

Milton 
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Milton too, feems to have ufed the figure 
Hypallage, in the firft Hne of his proem 
Of Man's firft Difobedience, for the dif- 
obediencc of the firfi man, and the fruit, 
for withy refpeSlingy toucbing^ or relative to 
the fruit — And muft here be underftood as 
a kind of prepoiition, and not ftriftly as a 
conjunction 3 becaufe this would befpeak 
two adions or ibbjefts, difobedience and 
the tree of knowledge of the good and evil^ ab- 
furdly and contrary to the very nature of 
an epic poem. The Garden of Eden, its 
trees, fruit, rivers, fituation, as well as 
variety of other objefts, may fall in to be 
defcribed parenthetically, incidentally and 
fuitably, as ornaments of the main build- 
ing, but not profeffedly and fundamentally. 
For the foundation of an epic poem can 
be but one fingle aftion, though its decora- 
tions may be many and various. 

Milton takes the like Kberty of ufing 
the Hypallage in the fixth line, " On the 
fecrct top ;" for fecretly on the top — in 
cxadl imitation of Virgil's alta mente repof- 
turn. This, feems to be the eafy Iblution 
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of what has been looked upon as a gf-eat 
difficulty by Bcntley, Pearce and Newton. 

Milton's invocation, though it might 
have clofed at the fixth line with, *' Sing 
heavenly mufe," very properly, and fuffi- 
ciently, is yet protrafted to the thirty- 
third, longer than either that of the Iliad 
or -^neid, but ending alike with a quef- 
tion to the mufe on the caufe of man's 
difobediencc, and not lefs beautiful, not 
to fay, much improved. 

Milton in his invocation may be fup- 
pofed to have had in view not only Homer's 
addrefs to the mufe in the firft book of 
the Iliadi, but alfo that of the fecond book, 
where he invokes all the nine raufesi. 

** Tell me, ye Mufes, who dwell in heavenly 
manfions, (for ye are deities, ye are every where 
prefent, ye know all things ; I know nothing but 
by report and inftrudion) tell me the Grecian 
chiefs" 

Milton follows Homer with fome kind 
of repetition, or rather perhaps with poetic 
variation : 

*• And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that d#ft prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 

Inftrud 
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Inftrud me ; (for thou knoweft, thou from the firft 

Waft prefent) and with mighty wings outfpreadp 

Dove-like fatft brooding on the vaft abyfs, 

And madft it pregnant) what in me is dark^ 

Illumine^ what is low, raife and Aipport, 

Say firfty (for heaven hides nothing from thy view. 

Nor the deep ua£l of hell} fay firft, what caufe/'— 

It is very obrervable that all the three 
poets concur in requefting the mufe to re- 
veal to them the caufe and firft movement 
of the adion. This is the jet of the in- 
vocation, the fecret which chiefly con- 
cerned the mufe to lay open. For the poet 
is fuppoled to know the agents and matters 
of faft, and the only myftery to him is 
the fpring, caufe or motive of the aftion. 

An epic poem, though in ibme fort hi& 
toric, yet in this it materiall}r differs from 
hiftory, that inftead of relating fads, events, 
wars, in a regular order and chronological 
feries from beginning to end, it plunges at 
once into the middle, or haftens to the 
latter part of the ftory ; opening with the 
caufe, or fome eminent difplay of the 
aftion. 

Thus Homer begins not with the ongin 

of the Trojan war, the afibciation of the 

M Greeks, 
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Greeks, their inarch up to the walls of 
Troy, but with the quarrel, which hap- 
pened between Achilles and Agamemnon 
during the latter ^end of the fiege; and 
relates other circumftances incidentally in 
the progrefs of the poem. So likewife 
Virgil exhibits the trial and fortitude of 
^neas, not from his egrefs out of Troy, 
but in the ftorm, which drove him off 
from the wifhed for (hore of Italy upon 
the hated coaft of Africa, and makes 
iEneas himfelf relate his paiTage through 
the Archipelago in his way to Italy, 
I. .378, to Venus, and the fall of Troy 
to Dido, in books (econd and third. 

In this agreeable manner is fketched out 
to us the hiftory of Troy, of Rome and 
of Carthage. 

Milton alio, inftead of beginning like 
Moies with the Creation, opens his poem 
with the fall of Angels prior to the Crea- 
tion, and with the infernal council, how 
to regain their loft happinefs in heaven, or 
to alleviate their mifery in the world 
newly created^ 

i^ Ovid 
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Oynd in the fifteenth book of his Meta- 
morphofes introduces Numa hearing Py- 
thagoras at Crotbna, though Pythagoras 
is fuppofed to be bora above one hundred 
years after Numa, and Virgil carries iEneas 
to Carthage into the prefencc and love of 
Queen Dido, though it is agreed, that 
Dido lived long after iEneas, and that 
Rome was built long after Carthage. 

Thefe anachronifms are no blemifhes or 
abfurdities, but real beauties, in a philo- 
fojrfiical and epic poem. 

Ovid, to encourage the favourable idea 
the Romans had of Numa's profound wif- 
dom, artfully makes him contemporary 
with Pythagoras, and Virgil ufes the fame 
art to cultivate the opinion and belief^ that 
the Roman nation was connate with the 
Carthaginian. 

It is eafy to fee that Homer was a man 
of refined underftanding and cxtenfive fci- 
cnce, equal, if not fuperior to the wifeft 
of the Egyptian, Chaldean and Grecian 
fages. 

Not to repeat trite remarks on his (kill 

in the arts of war and of anatomy, fhown 

M z by 
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by difpofing the army in regular order of 
battle, and by wounding heroes to death 
in the vital parts, as alfo in the art of 
healing fuch wounds, as were not mortal 
by fovereign medicines, it may be more 
ufeful as well as perhaps more novel to 
obferve on his knowledge of moral philo« 
fophy. 

His intimate acquaintance with the 
human heart, and with the nature of the 
paffionsi evidently appears from thdir move- 
ment and conduct throughout the Iliad. 

He knew very well, that anger for in- 
ftance, any more than love and the other 
paffions, is not evil in itfelf, but only in 
its abufe, when it is followed by hatred, 
proceeds from bad motives, or is (tarried 
into excefs by ill language and revengeful 
deeds. 

Difpleafure and anger muft exiA in the 
Deity himfelf againfl: fin, as well as the 
approbation and love of righteoufnefs, un- 
lefs.with Epicurus we fuppofe him to fit 
at reft, unconcerned about his creation. 

Every fenfe, every appetite and every 
pafiion is in itfelf good and virtuous, when 

kept 
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kept within certain bounds ; they become 
vicious and evil only by being placed on 
wrong objefts, or by being carried to ex- 
cels on right. 

The Author of the Creation hath planted 
in our nature the feelings of Refentment 
and Anger againft wrong; of Pride and 
Ambition to preferve us from meannefs 
and inaftivity, by ftirring up in us emula- 
tion and induftry. Hatred and Fear bid 
us flee from evil ; Love and that ardent 
pafiion, called Jealoufy, urge us to purfue 
what is amiable and good, yet not beyond 
due meafure ; for good itfelf, even virtues, 
by ftepping beyond fixed limits, become 
vices : Humility defcends to meannefs and 
fcrvility j Meeknefs diffolves into cowardice 
and indolence j Pride and Ambition fwell 
into fupercilioufnefs, felf-fufficiency, ill- 
manners and cruelty, by raifing in us too 
high thoughts and imaginations; Anger 
and Hatred, unreftrained, proceed to ma- 
lice and revenge, but in its firft and proper 
impulfes anger is a quick fenfe of wrong, 
a jufl refentment of injury — To be angry 
with another without, or for a trifling, 
M 3 caufe. 
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caufe, dcfCTves judgement and condemna-^ 
tion, but not anger fot a juft caufe aiid 
on j>roJ)er occafions. 

Minerva bears on her ftiield a Gorgon's 
head to terrify Folly ; (he frowns at inde- 
cencies and vice, and fmiles with approba- 
tion upon Virtue and Wildom. 

We behold Ulyflcs honorably incenced, 
when he rifes to rebuke the effrontery of 
Therfites, and we fee Heftor, with ap- 
plaufe, chiding the cowardice of Paris, in 
flying from Menelaus. 

Fierce from his feat at this Ulyfles fprings. 
In generous vengeance of the king of kings. 
With indignation fparkling in his eyes 
"fk views the wretch, and fternly thus replies : 
Peaccai faAioiis monfter, born to vex the ftate % 
With wrangling talents form'd for foul debate. 
Qods ! let me periib on this hateful ihore. 
And let thefe eyes behold my fon no more. 
If on thy next offence this hand forbear 
To ftrip thofe arms, thou ill deferv'ft to weatr ; 
Expel thee Council, where our Princes meet. 
And fend thee fpourg'd, and bellowing thro* the fleet. 

Pope's II. JL 302, 

As godlike He^r fiiw the Prince retreat^ 
He thus upbraids him with a generous heat ; 

Vnbappy 
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Unhappy Prince ! but to a wooian brave ! 

So fairly form^M and only to deceive. 

Pope's II. III. 53. 

Anger then, arifing from a juft caufe, 
and moderated by wifdom, is good, like 
the fire of the fmi in the benign influences 
of light and air. 

The Action of the Iliad. 

Homer to expofe anger as a vice, arifing 
from no juft caufe, exhibits it in the 
pcrfon of an ^bfolute prince, too foon 
fired at imaginary affronts, and a fuppofed 
invafion of his prerogative, 

Cryfeis and Brifeis, two Trojan young 
women of great beauty, had been taken 
captive in the fiege by the Greeks, while 
they lay before Troy, and were allotted^ 
the former to Agamemnon, and the latter 
to Achilles. 

Cryfes, the father of Cryfeis, and prieft 
of Apollo, came to the Grecian camp 
with all humility becoming his profeffion, 
and with coftly prefents, bearing the /«- 
Ji^nia of the Deity, to ranfom his daughter: 
M 4 the 
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the Grecian chiefs received him with due 
refpcft, all but Agamemnon, who not 
only refufed his requeft, but treated him 
\^ith infolent behaviour and foul language, 
nay even threatened him with death, if he 
did not inftantly depart, as Satan fays to 
Abdiel in Milton, V. 867. 

Fly hence, er'e evil intercept thy flight. 
Mine is thy daughter, Prieft, and (hall remain ; 
And prayers, and tears, and bribes, Ihall plead in vain. 

This gives an opportunity of exhibiting 
anger juflifiable and virtuous, a proper 
refentment of injuftice, in Cryfes, Apollo 
and Achilles. 

Cryfes indeed, though juftly angry, does 
not himfelf prefume to avenge his own 
wrongs, but departs in filence, and prays 
Apollo to do it } who accordingly, fends a 
plague upon the Grecians : " Vengeance 
is mine} I will recompence, faith the 
Lord/' 

After long enduring the ai9i(ftion of the 

plague, Achilles, inftigated by Juno, calls 

a council to confider how they might 

appcafe the anger of Apollo. Here it was, 

1 AgamemnoQ 
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Agamemnon rejefting with (corn the ad« 
vice of Calchas, another facred charader, 
and of Achilles, to return Cryfes his 
daughter, that the high quarrel arofe be- 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles ; they for 
fome time treated each other with high 
words and illiberal language, till at laft, 
when anger in Achilles was like to have 
exceeded all bounds, for the fake of pre-* 
ferving decorum, the poet with great 
management and addrefs exhibits his firft 
piece of machinery, which introduces Mi^ 
nerva, the Goddcfs of Wifdom, (landing 
behind Achilles moderating his anger and 
withholding him from the rafh ad of 
drawing his fword upon Agamemnon. 

Both were criminal, Agamemnon as the 
aggreflbr, and Achilles in carrying his re- 
fentment too far ; it was therefore time to 
(top his anger. 

Here happened a proper occa(ionj when 
it was neceflary, 

Dius inierfit ■ ■■ ■ 

Here happened 

»i ■ D ignus vindice nodus. 

Homer 
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Homer underftood propriety too well to 
let Achilles in his rage, however juftly 
provoked to it, hurt the facrcd perfon of 
the king ; which would have put an end to 
the poem* He therefore in the perfon of 
Minei-vd) that is, wiiHom and reflexion, 
makes him fheath his fword, and withdraw 
from the army, but the Greeks to be un- 
fuccefeful againft the Trojans during his 
abfence^ 

In this interval it was, that Jupiter had oc- 
cafion to be particularly a6tive in die accom« 
plifhmcnt of his purpofes to bring about a 
l^econciliation between the generals; ac- 
cordingly at length* Agamemnon relents, 
as Minorya foretold lit fhoukl, and fendi 

cmbafTadors to Achilles, yet flill without 
-efiefl; he remains for a time jfixed and 
^t<jrminate, impiger! iracundus! inexora- 
bilis ! acer ! Nothing can move him to 
return to the afRflance of the Greeks, (fo 
deeply rooted in his mind> aha mente re^ 
pojlum^ was tlie offcncegtven him in the pub- 
lic council by Agamemnon) but revenge f- 

♦ Book IX. t Book XIX.- 

for 
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for thi d6ath of his friend Patroclus, flain 
by Hefton 

Here again the motive was gpod, Achilks 
had a juft caufe of anger ; he was only 
wrong in the excefs of it. For, all over 
ftorm and tetnpeil with the mixed paffion 
of grief and indignation, he wa^ in danger 
<tf being ovtrwhcltaed : not contented with 
Wrecking his vengeance on Hedor by 
killing him, and tl^ragging his dead body 
rotmd the Vvalls of Troy, he even took 
pkafuit at the fight of it, kept unburied 
in his tent. Therefore, not to fhock the 
decency of cuftom and the feelings of hu- 
manity, it was highly fitting at the clofe 
of the poert, that the ftorm Ihould be 
allayed, and Achilles reftored to a calm : 
but this being to be dojrie by no power lefs 
than divine, Jifpiter in council fends The- 
tis, the mother of Adiilles, to footh his 
fomow, and Priam, tmder the condud of 
Mercury, comes to the Pavilion of Achilles^ 
and prevails upon him by foftintrcaties to 
fufier ftmeral honours to be paid his fon ; 
with which ends the Iliad, and the terrible 

effefts 
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cfFe6ls of Achilles' anger, highly to the 
fatisfa£tion of the ipe£lators« 

• ^^ Sach honours Ilion to her hero paid, 
^« And peaceful flept the mighty Hedor's ihade/^ 

The hero of the Iliad is ever conliftent, 
fihi ccmjiansy and the a6lion of anger ap- 
pears: every where clear, uniforo), and 
worked up to the higheft pitch, like a 
ftorm raifed by contending winds, cover- 
ing the fea with wrecks, then the winds 
huflied, as it were weary and out of 
breath, the fea fubfides quietly and almoft 
jnftantly into a profound calm. 

The adtion never is out of fight, no, 
not really in the long interval of Achilles* 
abfence, when Homer may be thought to 
nod, even then its evil efFedls are feen in 
the ill fuccefs of the Grecians, and the 
pleafure it gave Achilles in feeing their 
difcomfiture, and the di%race of Aga^ 
memnon. 

The aftion is continued through the 
fifth and following books in a fucceflibn 
of heroes, and by a frequent remembrance 
of Achilles's name and importance. 

On 
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On the fide of the Trojans, are Pandarus, 
-ffineas, Paris, Mars and Hcdlor ; on that 
of the Grecians, are Diomed and Ajax. 

Diomed, who encounters all the Trojan 
commanders by turns, and fometiraes two 
at once, is equally quick of refentment as 
Achilles, but lefs raih and pertinacious. 

Ajax is high minded, and big of words 
as in bulk. He is matched with Heftor, 
alike bold, felf confident and infulting; 
fuch he appears on moft occafions, eipe- 
cially in his boaiting fpeech, the latter end 
of the eighth book, to the Trojans and 
their allies. 

On the fide of the Trojans, as well as of 
the Greeks, each preceding hero is intro- 
duced apparently to aggrandize the fuc- 
ceeding, and all but as foils to the laft and 
principal, which is Achilles ; at the fight 
of whom even Hedtor flies and is flain. 

" When the underftanding is diflra6led 
by doubts ; when the pafiions are heated 
by refentment, inftigatcd by ambition, ele- 
vated by glory, or deprelTed by difappoint- 
ment and defpair, then is the advice of 

an 
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an honeft» independent, and difpaflioqate 
friend of the greateft utility.'* 

In this view we are to behold Polyda- 
mas, his manly addrefs to Heftor, roufing 
him from dailardlineis and fear, {i. XIIL 
726* 

Now had the Greeks' eternal fame acquired. 
And the gall'd Ilians to their walls rettr'd; 
But (age Polydamas^ difcreetly brave, 
Addrefs'd great He£ior^ and this counfel gave. 
Tho' great in all, thou feem'ft averfe to lend 
Impartial audience to a faithful friend : 
To gpds and men thy matchlcfs vrorth is knawo. 
And ev'ry art of glorious war thy own ^ 
But in cool thought and counfel to excel, 
How widely differs this from warring well ? 
Content with what the gods have given. 
Seek not alone t* engrofs the gifts of heaven. 
To fome the powers of bloody war belong, 
To ibme fweet mufick, and the charm of fong ; 
To few, and wondVous few, hath Jove ai&gn'd 
A wife, extenfive, all-confi4'ring mind ; 
Their guardians tbefe the nations round confefs. 
And towns and empires for their fafety bleft. 
If heav'n have lodg'd this virtue in thy breaft. 
Attend, O He£forj what I judge the beft. 
See, as thou movlt, on dangers dangers fpread. 
And war^s whole fury burns around thy head. 
Behold I diftrefs'd within yon hoftite wall. 
How many Trojans yield, difperfe, or fall ? 

What 
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WbattroopB, outnumbered, fcarce the war maintain ? 
And what brave heroes at the ihips lie flain f 
Here ccafc thy fury ; and the chiefs and kings 
Convoked to council, weigh the fum of things. 
Whether (the gods fuipceeding our defires) 
To yOB tall (hips to bear the Trojan fires i 
Or quit the fleet, and pafa unhurt away. 
Contented with the conqueft of the day. 
1 fear, I fear, left Greece (not yet undone) 

Pay the large debt of laft revolving fun ; 

Achilles, great AchUles, yet remains 

On yonder decks, and yet overlooks the plains ! 
The counfel pleas'd, and He^or^ with a bound, 

Leap*d fi-om his chariot on the trembling ground. 

This fedate Ipecch is followed by Hcc* 
tor's fevere reproach of Paris, and Paris's 
gentle anfwer. 

Far on the left, amid the throng he found 
(Cheering the troops, and dealing death around) 
The graceful Paris ; whom with fury mov'd. 
Opprobrious, thus, th' impatient chief reprov'd: 
111 fated Paris ! flave to woman-kind. 
As fmooth of face as fraudulent of mind ! 
Where is Deipbobus ■ ^ — • 

When Paris thus : my brother and my friend. 
Thy wacm impatience makes thy tongue offend, 
(n other battles I deferv'd thy blame, 
Tho' then not deedlefs, nor unknown to fame« 

Thu» 
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Thus the aftion of the Iliad appears 
varioufly, yet confiftently throughout the 
poem. We fee the high feelings of in- 
tegrity, honour, juftice, refentment and 
courage, ever on the watch and ready to 
oppofe the meannefs and degeneracy of 
aiffroQts> infolence> injuries and cowardice. 

^Tbe Action of tbe JEn'eid. 

We fhall not be able perhaps, to trace 
the aftion of the iEneid with the fame 
variety and eafe as we have that of the 
Hiad. For unlcfs we conftrue arma ^v- 
rumque with limitation, the courage of' the 
marly and not at large, the atcbievements 
and cbaraSfer of the man in general^ we 
ftiall have no precife, determinate point in 
view, but be perplexed with a variety of 
adtions, centering in no fingle aftion. 

Virgil (VI. 403) has explained himfclf; 
that by arma he means courage^ compre- 
hending every moraly and pietas^ every r^- 
ligious duty, when he fays, Troius Mneas^ 
pietate injignis et drmu\ and in what Dido 
fays, XL 13. quam forte pe^ore et ar mis. 

This 
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This chara<aer of iEneas is ftrongly 
marked by Homer in the fifth Iliad and 
other parts, where he is fecond to none 
for iedate, humane and deliberate courage s 
in the twentieth book he engages Achilles. 

Suppofe then Courage to be the aftioa 
of the iEneid. 

' Courage muft have trials, temptations, 
fnares and dangers to encounter, and Piety, 
Patience, Fortitude, and Perfcverance, 
with Humility to bear them ; for Pride 
may make' a man rafh and violent, but 
Humility will make him firm. There 
ftiould be conftant fightings without, and 
momentary fears within, refifted however 
and overcome by Equanimity, wife contri- 
vance and unremitting refolution. For 
though the hero fhould indeed be bold and 
fuperior to all difficulties, yet he ought not 
to be unfeeling, hardened and audacious ; 
this would fink the virtue of Courage into 
the vices of Rafhnefs and Impudence, Sur- 
linefs and Ferocity. 

A great and royal hero confefled to God, 
under fevere trials and ajSlidions, his pro- 
per feelipgs, when he faid, *^ Though I ' 
N am 
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am fom€ time afraid, yet put I my truft 
in thee/' 

The valorous hero fliouW be fufceptibte 
even of the fofter paffions. Humanity, Pity, 
and Love, but not overcome by them. 

Homer (II. X.) repreients Agamemnon 
pouring out his foul in forrows to Nefton 

Lo here the wretched Agamemnon ftands, 
Th* unhappy general of the Grecian bands ; 
Whom Jove decrees with daily cares to bend. 
And woes, that only with, hb life fhall end. 

Upon this paflage it is well obfervcd by 
Euflathius, that though Agamemnon here 
utters his diftrefs in very pathetical lan- 
guage, yet that this forrow proceeds not 
from a bale, abjefl: and peevifti ipirit,. but 
from a generous difpofition; he is not 
anxious for the lofs of his own glory, but 
for the fufFerings of his people *, a noble 
forrow this, fpringing from a commendable 
tendernefs and humanity. 

Telemachus, (Odyffey III. 225) under 
a fudden tranfport of defpair, utters a very 
rafh and almoft blafphemous fentence of 
difbelief, in anfwer to Neftor's encouraging 

him 
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hitn wit^ hopes of fuccefs agtint^ the 
fuitors 

Ah ! No fucb hope (the Prince replies) 
Can touch my breaftj that bleffing heav'n deofesj, 
£v'n by celefti^l favour were it given. 
Fortune oi fate would crofs the will of bearen : 

But he immediately ftopd CQrre£l<?d upoij 
the reproof of Minerva. ^ 

Not to fin by fuFpri2c and the force of 
temptation, but to fm with, deliberation 
and conftancy, is unpardonable, an^ (lamps 
the vicious man. 

Th«ti3 makes ufe of love to appeafe the 
mind of Achilles, and Ulyfies is iieceive^ 
into favour by Calypfo, but not vanquiiheti 
by her. 

If we carry with us thefe ideas> we 
may then be able to form a tolerable judge-* 
menf of the adtion in the i£neid i the be- 
ginning of which may be given in the fol- 
lowing free tranflation : 

^* I fing the courage of that brave and illuftriou» 
man, who happily efcaping from the ruins of Troy, 
at laft arrived fafc in Italy, upon the coaft of Lavi- 
niumi head and chief of his fleet, after many and feverc 
confiicii by Tea and land, owing to the violent oppo* 
N 2 fnion 
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fition .of certain fuperior powersy to favour the dire 
anger of relentlefs Juno. 

'* On land he had to contend in war and battles, 
many and long, ere he could build a city, and fettle 
his houfe and government, civil and religious, in 
Latium ; whence fprang the Roman race, the Alba- 
nian Fathers, and the high walls of Rome. 

^* Say, Mufe, what caufe, what deity negjedied, 
or whiat hurt done to Juno in particular, the queen 
of the gods, that fo good a man (hould endure fuch 
hardships ? Can fuch anger exift in celeftial mii>ds ?** 

She makes anfwer, 

Urts antiquafui U ■ ■■ ■ ' 



jEneas was inaugurated Primus^ that is, 
chief, leader^ prince, king of the Trojans, 
and Priam's fucceffor, by Hedor, who 
for that purpofe came a fpecial meflcnger 
from the dead, faying to him. 

Sacra fuofque tibi ccmmendat Troja Penates: 
Hos capefatorum comites ; hU mania quare^ 
Magna,'peT€rrato Jiatues qua dtnique ponto ; 

Thefe lines of Virgil refer to a prophecy, 
hinted at by Achilles to iEneas, II. XX. 
1 80, when he alks him, " Doft thou fight 
with me, hoping to be king of Troy, in- 
verted with the fame honour as Priam ?** 

And 
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And by Neptune, II. XX. 303, 6. where 
he fays, " It is among the entries of Fate, 
that he fhall efcapc with his pofterity from 
aU dangers, and he and his children ^ after 
him be kings of Troy." 

Thefe two laft quoted lines of Homer 
are tranflated by Virgil, III. 97. 

Hie domus Mnea cunSfis dominabitur orisy 
Et nati natoruniy et qui nafceniur ab illis» 

It is faid, that Auguftus, whether in- 
fluenced by Homer's Prophecy, by Vir- 
gil's, or by what other motive, wiftied 
mightily to transfer the feat of empire 
from Rome to Troy. 

What then are the trials of ^neas ? 
To this we anfwer. 

In Troy, having loft his fortune and 
his wife Creufa, he quits the city, as he 
tells Dido in the beginning of the third 
^n. with his father Anchifes and Ion 
Afcanius, gets to fea with great difficulty, 
and fails down the Archipelago. 

At his firft fctling off he was diiven 

upon the oppofite fhore of Thrafia ; where 

after making fome ftay, the unhofpitable 

N 3 inhabitants 
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inhabitants forced him to fly to tlie ifland 
Delos, famous for the temple and oracle 
of Apollo« 

Leaving Delos by the direftion of the 
oracle, and failing by the iflands of Najtos> 
Donyfa, Paros and the Cyclades, he at 
length arrivies at Crete; where unable to 
ftay on account of a plague, he is forced 
by a ftorm upon the Strophades, inliabited 
by Hai-pies. 

He departs hence as foon as poffiblb to 
the fhores of A£tium, after that to Epinis, 
and from thence acrofs to the Italiati coaft « 
Here the action of the iEneis opens at litie 
forty, not with courage true and pure, 
but mixed and fullied with its opposite 
vices of pride, haughtinefs, malignity and 
revenge in the perf6n of Juno fiamato 
corde\ of inconfideration and raftmefs la 
^plus for fo eafily hearkening and yielding 
to the flattering prbmifes of Juno; of 
haftinefs and pailion in Neptune, folding 
the winds, and fending them with a dif- 
dainful, proud meflage to iEolus, non illi 
imperium pelagtH^zmi of fudden fear and 
ibme degree of impatience in iEncas. 

The 
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* The courage of JEheas is put to the 
trial under the attack of a moft violent 
ftorm, raifed by iEolus, the god of the 
winds, at the folicitation of Juno, from 
a pique fhe had conceived againft the 
Trepans, and a partial regard for Carthage, 
her favourite city and kingdom. 

So violent was the ftorm, and tre* 
mendous the thunder and lightning, that 
^neas for a moment, 

** Aftonied flood, and blanlc, while horror chill. 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relaxed ;'* 

Groaning within himfelf, and fcized. Job- 
like, with an extafy of grief, he broke 
forth into hafty exclamations,, wifhing 
that he had died before the walls of Troy. 

Extemph JEnea fohuntur frigore membra ; 
Ingemit^ et dupUces tendens adjidera Palmas 
TaJia voce refer i ■ ■> 

The defcription of the ftorm and its 
calm is truly fublime, very fimilar to that 
in Pfalm cvii, afcribed to the true God, 
Jehovah, inftead of the falfc one, iEolus, 
and aUayed by him, inftead of Neptune. 
N 4 « Thej 
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^^ They that go down to the fea in fliips, thefe 
men fee the works-of the Lord and his wonders in the 
deep. For at his word the fiormy wind arifeth; 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. They are carried 
up to heaven, and down again to the deep; their 
foul (Jolvitur) mdteth away becaufe of trouble : they 
reel to and fro, and ftagger like a drunken man, an(} 
are at their wits end. When they cry unto the Lore} 
in their trouble, he deliv^reth them out of their dif- 
trefs : for he maketh the ftorm to ceafe, fo that the 
waves thereof are ftill. Then arc they glad, becaufe 
they are reft ; when he bringeth them unto the haven^ 
where they would be," 

That Virgil had his eye upon the facrcd 
poet I wilLnot affirm; but I may, that 
he had it upon Homer's ftorm, and Ho-^ 
mer's Ulyffes, Odyffey V. 291. The two 
defcriptions* are fb fimilar, that one tran- 
flation may ferve for both, changing places 
and perfons; Virgil makes ^olus raife 
the ftorm to drive iEneas from Sicily, and 
Homer makes Neptune drive Ulyfles from 
Phceacia, 

He fpokc, and high the forky trident hurlM, 
Rolls clouds on clouds, and ftirs the watry world | 
At once the face of earth and fea deforms. 
Swells all the wind§, and roufes all the ftorma. 
Down rufli'd the night : Eaft, Weft, together roar. 
And South and North, roll mountains to the fliorc 5 

Then 
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Then (hook t}ie hero, to defpair refign'd. 
And queftionMihus his yet unconq'uer^d mind,- 
Wretch that I am. What farther fates attend 
This life of toils, and what my deftin'd end ? 
New horrors now this deilin'd head inclofe j 
Unfiird is yet the meafure of my woes. 
With what a cloud the brows of heaven are crown'd ! 
What raging winds ! what roaring waters round ! 
'Tis Jove himfelf the fwelling tempeft rears; 
Death, prefent death, on ev'ry fide appears. 
Happy ! thrice happy ! who, in battle flain, 
Prcfs'd in Atride*s caufe, the Trojan plain : 
Oh ! had 1 dy'd before that well-fought wall ; 
And fome diftinguifli'd day renownM my fall ! 
A mighty wave rufh'd o'er him as he fpoke. 
The raft it covered, and the mail it broke 5 
Swept from the deck, and from the rudder torn. 
Far on the fwelling furge the chief was borne j 
While by the howling tempefl rent in twain. 
Flew fail and fail-yards rattling o'er the main« 

-^neas foon however recovering himfelf 
from his aftonifhment and lamentation, 
bravely weathered the tempeft, and with 
fix ihips befides his own, got fafe into a 
harbour on the oppofite coaft of Lybia, 
near Carthage, 

Now it was, that all the heroic virtues 
began to fhine forth in the perfon of 
^neas. For while the wearied Trojans 

went 
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went on ihore to refrefh themfelves, their 
commander, urged by the impreflions of 
piety and fricndfhip, ftronger than thofe 
of hunger, climbs up a high rock to look 
for his companions with the other ihips. 

He could however fpy no (hip, and 
had only the good fortune to obfcrvc a 
herd of wild deer ftraggling on the vale 
beneath ; of which, with his bow and ar- 
rows fetching down feven ftags, he re- 
turned with them to the fleet, imparted 
them among his aflbciatcs, and during 
their repaft endeavoured to raifc their 
drooping fpirits with pious reflexions and 
exhortations to bear their fufferings, " That 
as they had happily efcaped other dangers, 
fo they might be aflured, divine Providence 
would deliver them out of the prefent :" 

■ ■ d abit Deui bis pi^juifinem. 

Leaving his fleet properly moored, and 
his af£x:iates fortified with religious hope, 
he goes on Ihore again, accompanied by 
Achates, to take a view of the adjacent 
country. 

Oil 
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On this diftrefsful occafion he was tnet 
by his toother Venus, who conduced him, 
as Pallas (in the Odyff. fevcnth book) £d 
Ulyflcs to thecoart of Alcinous, tinder the 
concealment of a cloud, to the city of 
Carthage, and to the palace of Dido, 

Tlie dialogue in the inten^iews between 
Japitcr and Venus, as alfo between Venus 
and JEnt^j and between Dido, the Tro- 
jans and JEncas, is apt, neat and inftruc- 
tive. 

The charafters of Juno, jffiolus and 
Neptune, are finely contrafled with thofc 
of Jupiter and Venus. 

Juno, iEolus and Neptune are uneven 
and boifterous, like furious winds and 
tempefts; Jupiter and Venus are gentle 
and placid as light and air. 

When with admiration we behold Jupi*- 
ter astbere fummB defpiciens bending down 
his eye from the pure Empyrean, furvey-* 
ing fublunary things, and attentive to the 
welfare of the Trojans efcaped from the 
ftorm, it puts us in mind of the Pfalmift's 
defcription of Jehovah, xxxiii, 13. '* The 
Lord JiOok^ down from heaven^ and be- 
held 
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held all the children of men : from the 
habitation of his dwelling he conlidereth 
all them that dwell on the earth : the eye 
of the Lord is upon them that fear him." 
Or cii. 1 9. " The Lord looked down from 
his faQ6tuary ; out of the heaven did the 
l^ord behold the earth, that he might hear 
the mournings of fuch as are in captivity, 
and deliver the children appointed unto 
death/' 

When Apollo appears veiled and fliaded* 
tttAe candentes bumeros amiBus^ or when 
Venus is fcen with elegance and foftnefs 
in perfon, drefs and gait. 



"Overtans rofea cervice refuljit^ 



^mbrefiaqut coma divinum vertice odortm 
Spiravere ; pedes veflis defiuxlt ad imcsy 
Et vera incejfu paiuit de a ■ ■ ■ 

k brings to bur remembrance the Pro- 
phet's defcription of the " Sun of righte- 
oufnefs riling upon us with healing in his 
wings." — ^Healing in his wings, that is, 
air or the Spirit mingling and co-operating 
with the Light. 

^neas being invited to a royal fupper 
entertains the <iueen and her courtiers 

with 
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with a relation of the Trojan war^ and of 
his feveral dangers and efcapes« 

If the aftion of valour be not weary 
and laid afleep, as it were, in this long 
narration, continued through the (econd 
and third books, it feems at lead to bt 
enervatid^ unlefs we would rather iayi 
contrajiedy in the fourth book, ly the 
Epifodes of Dido's violent Idve conceived 
for ^neas, the dilcovery of it to her fifter, 
her hafty marriage, and felf murder upon 
the departure of iEneas. 

It awakes hoWever, in the fifth book, on 
^neas*s obedience to the command of Ju- 
piter, fetting fail again for Italy, and is 
kept alive in the other books by feveral 
adventures, particularly that of his defcent 
into hell, (in imitation of Homer's Ulyfles, 
book xi. of the Odyflcy, with an agreeable 
diverfity) under the conduft of the Sybil, 
and in the wars with Turnus, upon his 
arrival into the port of Lavinium. 

It is very obfervable, and curious it is 
to obferve, that in Homer and Virgil the 
hero, who is the main Ipring of an heroic 
poem, in all important actions, moves 

under 
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under the icniBediAtpguklanca afidrdir^^ioii 
of fome divimty,. oil as we lay, q^ Pifovw 
dence^ 

How canje Homer and Vii^il by fuch 
exalted 9nd juft; principles of piety ? Wer? 
they inborn, ur;ging mechanically, or ac-i 
quiredfrom education ? 

If I might fpegk, gs I think,* ftom ap-t 
pearances and probability, I would fay> 
acquii-ed. They were taught them by 
tradition and the writings, of Mofes ; in 
which the firft ftatc of human ibciety is 
represented as a theocracy, and we are 
taqghi to believe, " That every good and 
perfeft gift is from above, and copieth 
down from the Father of Light J' 

The aftion of the iEneid clofes fucceis-t 
fully in the twelfth, book with tb? victory 
of iEneas over bl^pheming Turnqs, in 
0ngle combat^ more like that of David 
over Goliajth, under the fpecial favour and 
protection of divine Providence, than that 
of Paris and Agamemnon, II. HI. 

Here the valor, piety, and final happi- 
tfsfi of iSneas is inftru(3ively contrafted 

with 
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wUh the raihnefs, profanenefs andpiwifli- 
ment of Turaus. 

Thus iEtieas gave the laft and grcateft 
proof of courage, with its concorai^apl; 
virtues, by expofing his own life to fyvo 
the lives of his friends and fubj^ffcs.. 



^e Action of the Paradisje Lost*. 

We have leen Anger, how it oj^erates, 
and we have feen Courage, and how it 
operates in a mixed ftate of good and evil: 
we are next to behold Evil only, 

■ ' fturjy Revenge, immortal Hate, 
And Courage never to fubmit or yield, 

V^th it$ origin in an invifible world, 6:a» 
a Being, who chofe and avowed evil tQ 
be his good. 

The adtion of Paradiie Lofl, wjiicli 
was Evily an overt aft of rebellion againft 
the King of Kings, originated in Satan, 
(as the Mufe informs thp Poet, " Thft 
infernal Serpent, he it was" — ) opens with 
his fpeech in the 84th line, and is purfued 
in the fecond book to line 520 ; whereiit 

is. 
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IS, as it were, dropped awhile in ixt 
epilbde, imitating the fports of Homer and 
Virgil, on the diverfions of the fallen 
angels, during Satan's expedition, to line 
629. 

Milton alfo interrupts the z6tion in the 
beginning of the third book by a very de- 
lightful, though raifplaced, lamentation of 
his own blindnefs, to line ^Sy when the 
reader is deeply inftrudled, as well as very 
highly entertained, by a defcription qf the 
Almighty furveying fublunary things and 
Satan's defign, and fruftrating his mali- 
cious purpofe, to line 348. 

Milton here inculcates a fine and com- 
fortable fentiment to tried man, that in 
nothing is difplayed the divine power, 
goodnefs and wifdom, more than in re- 
conciling contraries, bringing light out of 
darknefs, order out of confufion, and good 
cut of evil, natural and moral. 

This is the peculiar property, the very 
cflence of Deity, efFefted fecretly, and evi- 
dently perceived, in the creation and ele- 
vation of man out of his fall ; and ttiat he 
Witt accomplifh rt finally, there can be na 

harm 
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harm in fuppofing, becaufe according to 
our conceptions, it does honour to the 
Creator in overcoming Juftice and Anger 
with Mercy and Loving-kindnefs. 

In the fifth book the aftion of Evil 
abates again, or rather perhaps it may be 
faid, is moft agreeably contra/ied, like 
the beauty of a ferene, bright iky, after 
clouds and rain, in the Good of Adam 
and Eve*s Moming Hymn, (line 153) 
(and 461) in the placid converfation 
of Raphael with Adam, concerning the 
fall of angels, and the creation of the 
world, continued through the fifth, fixth, 
feventh and eighth books, but is refumed 
with redoubled force and cffedive vigour 
in the ninth, as defcribed in the 780th 
line, upon Eve's eating the forbidden fruit, 
induced to it by the Serpent, 



-her rafli hand in evil hour 



Forth reaching to the fruit, (he pluck'd, fhe eat : 
Earth felt the wound, and nature from her bofom 
Sighing, through all her works gave figna of woe. 
That all was loft 

And in line 1000, upon Adam's eating of 
it at the perfiiafion of Eve, 

. O Eartii 
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Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and nature gave a fecond groan, 

Sky lourM, and muttering thunder, fome fad drops 

Wept at completing of the mortal fin 

Origina l ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

The four laft books are embellifhed with 
defcriptions of the evil efFeds of man's 
difobedience, and hfs confolation in the 
promifed redemption, as exprefled by Adam 
in his laft reply to Michael, in the twelfth 
book, line ^^'/, 

Greatly inftrucled I (hall hence depart. 
Greatly in peace of thcoight, and have my fiU 
Of knowledge, what this veflTel can contain. 

The aftion and the poem concludes 
vnth five veryaffefling lines, which though 
they paint the human Pair leaving Para- 
dife with pcnfivenefs and a degree of re- 
luftance, yet reprefent them rather joyous 
and full of hope than defpondent and 
miferable : 

Some natural tears they dropt, but wiped them foon. 
The world was all before them, where to choofe 
Their place of reft ; and. Providence their guide. 
They hand in band, with wandring fteps and flow 
Through £den took their foliury way. 

The 
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ube Language ojf the Iliad and ^Eneid. 

The invocation, opening and aflioii of 
the Epic Poem^ with its ftylfe, being con- 
fidered, the next point that occufs to our 
bbfervation is th^ language of the other 
parts ; which language may be confidered 
under three heads, the diftion or choice 
of words and phrafesi their arrangenient 
and verfification. 

The Epic Pdei, thbUgh he muft be 
always clear and perfpicuous, which fup- 
pofes him to be very obfervarit of gram- 
mar, yet ought never to allow himfclf the 
ufedfmeari, vulgar cxpreffions, nor ordi- 
nary phrafcs and illiberal language, except 
in defcribing a vice : His thoughts and 
fentiments for the moft part (hould be 
elevated and clothed in the neateft and 
moft engaging garb; which will fet off 
even ia plain perfon, that is a common 
thbught, and recommend it to bur ad- 
miration; 

The Greek and Latin being dead lan- 
guages, it is exceeding difficult, if not 
O 2 impoffible 
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impoffible for us, to be competent judges, 
what words and forms of cxpreffion are 
pure and neat, whether native or foreign, 
antiquated or new, and what are low and 
mean. 

We may be able to judge, when words 
are plain and literal, and when figurative 
and elegant, but not fo eafily, whether 
they are ordinary and vulgar. And be- 
caufe deformities in the Greek and Latin 
poets are Icfs expofed to our view than 
real, or imaginary beauties, this may be 
one fecret reafon, why we read them with 
more pkafure in the original than in a 
tranflation, nay than we do even our own 
poets, who are lefs accurate in grammar, 
and not fufficiently pure in the choice of 
words and phrafes. 

Neither again can we pafs fentence juftly 
and acurately, on the proper arrangement 
of words in the dead languages ; all that 
we can affirm with difcernment and cer- 
tainty is, that the Greek and Latin writers, 
cfpecially the poets, dilpofe the words of 
a fentence, commonly called the parts of 
ipeech^ fo much out of their natural 

order. 
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order, by tranfpofitions or inverfions, 
for the fake of pleafing the ear with found 
and meafure, and fo contrary to the prac-^ 
tice of modem languages, that it is 
difficult for us immediately and readily 
even to fee the fenfe, but much more fo 
to judge, how this arrangement was pro- 
per or improper to the ear and underftand-? 
ing of a Grecian and Roman. 

It is certain, that tranfpofitions ferve 
not only to facilitate verification, but alio 
to give ftrength and grace to language, an 
air of dignity and elevation above profe 
and common ufage : however, they are to 
be ufed with difcretion, and fhould not 
appear to be made by neceffity, or aflfec- 
tation. 

On thefe heads, therefore, it behoveth 
us to be diffident and modeft, if not totally 
filent J not fp verfification ; on this ground 
we may walk with more knowledge and 
certainty of the way. 

Verfification isthedifpofitionofwordsan^ 

fyllables to a certain time and tune, mea- 

furcd by the beat of the hand or foot, and 

modulated by an agreeable and various 

O 3 ^levation^ 
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elevation, dcprefiion and paufe' of the 
yoice» after fome plain mode or manner dF 
finging. 

For, as obfervoi before, thp poet always 
fmgs. 

The heroic mcafure of the Greeks andi 
Latins is called Hexameter^ becaufe when 
ftriftly mcafurcd like notes of mufick con- 
fined within bars, or Icanned by the fingers; 
and ear, Legitimumque fonum digitis calle^ 
mus et aure^ each line confifts of fix beats 
of the hand, or fix fteps of the foot, in 
inarching^ or as muficians fay, fommon and 
^qual time. 

The feet, which each verfe is niiade up 
of, are fpondees and dadylcs. 

The firft four feet of a ling may be all 
fpondees, or daftyles ; the fifth is ufually 
a dadlyle, and the fixth is always a fpon- 
idee : but as this famenefs would produce 
merely profodic meafure, a flowing mono^ 
tony, and be infufFerably tirefome, the in- 
genuity of the poet is to be diiplayed in 
relieving the ear from difguft by a mixture 
of the feet, by .a difference of accent, and 
^y a yaria^ipn of the paufe y which three 

fircum- 
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circumftances conftitute the mdody and 
harmony of vcafe* "^ 

What was the accerit or tune, it is im-r 
poffible for us pofitively to fay; more 
likely, as obferved before, it refembled, if 
it was any fet, fixed kind of tune, a fimple, 
neat recitative,, or very plain melody, 
rather than a gay, modern, florid aih 

As to the mixture of the feet, this is feif 
evident to every eye and ear ; fo likewife is 
the paufe or reft, and it$ variation, which 
the poet himfelf, or fome other perfon, 
who was the cantor^ expreffed by a mo-^' 
mentary ftifpeiifion of the voice, upon 
fome given fign, as Horace intimates, 
when he bids the fongfters of his Carmen 
Seculare^ keep exad: time to the meafure, 
and to the paufe, noticed by the fweep of 
his thumb acrofs the ftrings of the lyre, 

Lejbium fervate pedenij meiqui 
i !■ PoUicis icium. 

When no particular paflion, or adapta^ 

tion of found to fenfe, is to be expreiTed, 

then \X was only neccffary that the verf« 

Q 4 ihottl4 
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fhould have an eafy flow by a due mixture 
of the feet, and agreeable found of the 
words, as thus in Virgil, 

Principio calum^ ac terras^ campofque liquentes. 

Here ac is inferted merely to gratify the 
car by a fhort paufe ; for the verfe hath its 
completion of feet, if ac be taken away, 
though it will then loie its melody^ 

Melancholy, horror and difficulty, Isj- 
bour in fpondees of rough, harfh confo- 
nants, with fudden flops ; quick motion 
and hilarity run haftily in daftyles. 

Homer (Il.Xni. 17.) ufes a fuccefEon 
of da6lyles through five lines in defcribing 
Neptune's quick defcent from a high rock* 
(on which he fat to view the battle between 
the Greeks and Trojans) and the trembling 
of the mountains and trees at his four 
leap^ from thence to Aigas ; where he 
breathes as it were in fpondees, jufl: while 
he brings out his car and horfes, then 
mounts the box, lafhes the horfes, and 
lightly fcours over the plain of the fea. 

Swift 
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Swift down the roqky fteep he rufliM along. 
Fierce as he pafsM, the lofty mountains nod. 
The forefts (bake ! 'earth trembled as he trod. 
And felt the footfteps of the immortal god. 
From realm to realm three ample ftrides he took. 
And at the fourth, the diftant Aigas (hook : 
He mounts the car, the golden fcourge applies^ 
He fits fuperior, and the charriot flies : 
His whirling wheels the giafiy furface (weep. 



Who can doubt, whether Homer in- 
tended to lament the unhappy departure of 
fo many brave heroes, in the folemn pro- 
ceffion of three, I may fay almoft four, 
harfh founding fpondees, or feven long 
fyllaWes, qt the beginning of the verfe, 
having two grave accents and but one acute, 
with a fudden ftop after the firft fpondee 
fcy the infertion of J«, a weak fyllable, in 
time reckoned as nothing but a mere 
breathing, Hke ac in the above line of 
ru-gil? 

And their hafty exit in daftyles of very 
£bort vowels and foft confonants at th? 
ending, 

with 
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with a figh in the paufe and leifure uU 
terance of three very long vowels, making 
a fpondee and half, joined doubtlefs with 
a (hake of the head, the beginning of the 
next line^ bewailing the cafepulture of fo 
many^dead bodies of heroes left t6 be de* 
vQured by ravenous beafts and birds. 

Who can help paufing with horror at 
every word, in beholding the dreadful 
figure of Virgil's Polyphemus ? 

Jkhn/irum/ horrendum! informe! ingens! cm lumtna 
ademptum. 

It were eafy to multiply inftances in 
Homer and Virgil, where founds and 
numbers are an echo to fenfe, b\?t I for- 
bear, for fear of being thought fanciful, 
and depriving a reader of tafte the pleafure 
of difcovering them himfelf. 

I would here, however, oiFer a remarl^ 
on the pra<aice of our printing and reading 
Greek verfe by the elifion of one vowel 
before another, as, 

4 — f**'!?^ 
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inftead of /4upia, oXy^*, ^e, T«< at full 
length : thefe omiffions or abbreviations I 
cannot help looking upon as deformities 
and errors, oftentimes perplexities, and 
that they fpoil the melody of the verfe, 
juft as it would were we to cut off m^ aii4 
f he vowels in 



-mult* UP it terrh 



Multa quo(( et bello' 



■ ■ ■ atq* aba mmia Roma 
Monjlr* horren^P inform* ingens'- 
Principio caP ac term'- 



Sic fatus fenex^ telume* imbellejin* i£iii 
Cdnjecit'* ; " ■ 

|n this lafl quoted line Virgil defcribe^ 
the leifure and feeblenefs of action in the 
old king, worn dovfn with age and vexa- 
tion, by fpondaic elifions in ^ue, Jine^ 
y^hich excite in us melancholy and pity, 
when we fee him, as it were placed before 
pur eyes, exerting himfelf in vain, and 
letting fall the javelin in the attempt to 
^row it. 

Let 
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Let any one fupply the omitted vowclg 
\n Greek, and pronounce them with the 
liktf rapidity qnd fudden halt, or very fhort 
fiefura, as he does in Latin, ?ind try if 
his ear will not tell him which is right, 
and whiph is wrong. 

If it be faid in favour of the abfurd 
pradtice of printing and pronouncing Greek 
with thefe abbreviations, that they are ne- 
ceflary to guide the reading, then it may 
be replied, they ought for the fame reafon 
to be made in other words, as, • • 

which fhould be printed JJ^Xfiiai^ XP^(rwc^^ 
— and Firgil's uno eodem que igni. Eel. viii. 
8 1. 2ind Jieferunt que coma^ JEn. IL ^774. 
fhould be printed un' eodem qti tgni-^ 
Jiet'runti which hafty fcribes arid printers 
might like very well, but nb readers of 
found underftanding and mufical ears 
would be pleafed with. 

Injieterunt the fecond e is filent, juft as 
in our words even^ /even. 

To ^xonovmct Jieterunt as a daftyle, is 
not only an infufFerable violation of pro- 

fody^ 
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Ibdy, in making e fhort, which is always 
long in the perfedt tenfe plural, but would 
alfo be deftrudtive of the poet's defcription 
of the hzMjianding upy in the embarrafled 
ipondee^rfr««/ pronounced with a paufc 
of furprife ! 

This line is inexpreffibly beautiful ; was 
doubtlefs a favourite of all thofe who 
heard it, or rather of thofe who faw the 
hair ftanding, as it were, ereft and ftifF, 
and of Virgil himfelf, otherwife he would 
not have repeated it, ^n. 111/48. 

Having done with the a6lion, ftyle and 
verle, we fhall in the laft place confider 
the Manners of the Iliad and iEneis. 



MANNERS. 

THE Epic Poet fhould have two points 
in view, to entertain and to inftrudl : 
the pleafing part we have fpoken of in 
the preceding remarks 3 the inftru6tive and 
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ufeful comes next to be confidered more 
particularly^ under the head of fcience and 
manners, that is, morality and religion, 
in theory and praiSice. 

Sentiments and Manners in mofl: writings 
partake of the times, climates and cuftoms, 
in which the authors lived. 

*^ In remote antiquity, and in places, 
where the refinements of Tociety are little 
known. Manners are more influenced by 
the fimplicity of ^ nature and by the im- 
pulfes of the paffions, than by the diftates 
of reafbn and rcftraint of law/' 

Before the age of Homer there having 
been no influx of money from commerce, 
nor of refinements, from arts, into Troy 
and Greece, their Manners of courfe muft 
be plain and fimple, while riches were 
their herds, their cares and happinefs do-^ 
meflic, their fports rural, and their feafls 
the produce of their own fields^ 

Homer drew his Manners, as well as 
fimilies, from common life and common 
ol:je(5ts. 

Two or three inftances may be fuf« 
ficient* 

In 
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In the conclufion of the twelfth Iliad, 
to defcribc the equality of fighting between 
two armies. Homer makes ufe of the two 
following fimilies : 

As on the confines of adjoining grounds. 
Two ftubborn fwains with blows difpute their bounds $ 
They tug, they fweat ; but neither gain nor yield. 
One foot, one inch of the contended field : 
Thus obftinate to death they fight, they fall } 
Nor thefe can keep, nor thofe can gain the wall. 

" Here the meafures or poles, with 
which the fwains ft ruck one another, rc- 
prefent the fpears of the combatants ; the 
confines of the field mark their engaging 
hand to hand, and the wall the ftones that 
were fixed to determine the bounds of the 
adjoining fields." 

Or as when fcales are charg'd with doubtful loads. 
From fide to fide the trembling balance nods. 
While fome laborious matron, juft and poor. 
With nice exaSnefs weighs her woolly ftore. 
Till poisM aloft, the refting beam fufpends 
Each ^qual weight, nor this nor that defcends ; 
So ftood the war, till Hector's matchleis might. 
With fates prevailing, turn'd the fcale of fight. 

" Here Homer was particularly exaft 
m having defcribed neither a woman of 

wealth 
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wealth and cdndition, for fuch a one i^ 
rarely exadl, not valuing a fmall inequalityi 
nor a flave, for fuch a one is ever regard- 
lefs of his mailer's intereft ; but he fpeaks 
of a poor woman, that gains her liveli- 
hood by her labour, who is at the fame 
time juft and honeft, aiming to defraud 
neither herfelf nor her neighbour/' 

In II. XXIII. 679. he likens the joy, 
that cheered the heart and fpirit of Mene- 
laus on receiving the prize from Antilo- 
chus, to the lively appearance of com re- 
frefhed by the morning dew, very much 
in the ftile of the Pfalmift, ; 

Joy fwells his foul, as when the vernal grain 
Lifts the green ear above the fpringing plain ; 
The fields their vegetable life renew, 
And laugh and glitter with the morning dew. 

In Homer's time the ftates of Greece 
were numerous, more than a heptarchy, 
divided and diftrafled by feparate intercfts, 
by mutual anger, hatred, jealoufy, and a 
licentious fpirit of independence j to cor- 
real and harmonife thefe jarring, thefe 
mifchievous divifions, the Iliad every where 
paints in the ftrongeft colours the ill ef- 

fefts 
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fcfts of difcord, and the benefits of agree- 
ment and fubordination. 

The horrid figure of Difcord, which 
Homer has drawn in the latter part of the 
fourth book, ought to terrify all contend- 
ing parties into amity. 

Pale Flight around and dreadful Terror reign ; 
And Difcord raging bathes the purple plain : 
Difcord ! dire fifter of the flaught*ring pow'r. 
Small at her birth, but rifing ev'ry hour. 
While fcarce the (kies her horrid tiead can bound, 
She fialks on earth, and (hakes the world around ^ 
The nations bleed, where e'er her fteps (he turns. 
The groan ftill deepens, and the combat burns. 
Now (hield with (hield, with helmet helmet clos'd. 
To armour armour, lance to lance oppos'd, 
Hoft againft hofl: with (hadowy fquadrons drew. 
The founding darts in iron tempefts flew, 
Vi£torsand vanqui(h'd join promifcuous cries. 
And (hrilling (houts and dying groans arife ; 
With ftrcaming blood the flipp'ry fields are dy'd. 
And flaughterM heroes fwell the dreadful tide. 
As torrents roll, increased by num'rous rills. 
With rage impetuous down their echoing hills, 
Ru(h to the vales and pour'd along the plain. 
Roar thro' a thoufand channels to the main ; 
The diftant fliepherd trembling hears the found ; 
So mix both hods, and fo their cries rebound. 



In 
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In II. XIX. is a fimilar defcription of 
that evil principle, called Ate^ which Aga- . 
memnon reprcfents as the origin of Evil 
in the world, and which, he fays, urged 
him in particular to ill treat Achilles. 

Juft before, and in the time oif Virgil, 
the Roman ftate had fuffered much from 
parties and fa6lions, elpecially from the 
civil wars of Marius and Sylla, Pompey 
and Caefar ; but now all thefe were hap- 
pily quieted under the peaceful reign of 
Auguftus. 

The charafter of the Roman nation 
was arms. It had been early prophefied 
of them, (Deut. xxviii. 50.) as " a peo- 
ple of fierce countenance, which regard 
not the pcrfon of the old, nor Ihew favour 
to the young." Gens dura atque a/perm 
cultUj as Virgil fays, V. 730. 

This original ferocity, however, was 
much foftened in the Auguftan age; the 
nation had certainly been highly civilized 
by the dodrines of wife men frorti the 
eaftern continent, and by the philofophical 
and moral writings of Cicero : hence the 

fubjeft 
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fubjedl of the iEneid, as well as its man- 
ners, are more polifiied and pleafing than 
thofe in the Iliad. 

In order the better to coIle6l, addi- 
tionally to what we have already obferved, 
the manners and fentiments, agreeably 
fcattercd throughout the Iliad and iEneid, 
we will range them under the heads of 
Moral, Political or Civil, and Religious. 

Moral are firft thofe duties of Honour, 
Refpeft, and Obedience, which recipro- 
cally belong to hufband and wife, parents 
and children. 

Secondly, Thofe which a man owes to 
himfelf in the exercife and practice of Self- 
prefervation and Temperance, or Modera- 
tion, that is, the government of himfelf, 
his appetites and paffions, and of Prudence 
and Wifdom in the improvement of his 
mind and underftanding. 

Thirdly, Thofe duties of Humanity, 
Truth and Juftice, which every man has 
a right to demand of every man, the fu- 
perior from the inferior, and the inferior 
from the fuperior, 

P 2 An 
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An ancient moralift* hath given in 
few words, a very comprehenfive principle 
and complete rule of poHftied behaviour 
and good manners, when he fays to the 
man of low and middling eftate, " Get 
thyfelf the love of the congregation, and 
bow thy head to a great man.'* — To the 
man of rank, *' Let it not grieve thee to 
bow thine ear to the poor, and give him a 
friendly anfwer with meeknefs." Here is 
inculcated refpeft and fubmiffion to fupe* 
Xiors, condefcenfion to inferiors, and de-« 
cency among equals. " Among his Peers,'* 
fays Lord Bacon,t " a man fhall be fure of 
familiarity, and therefore it is good a little 
to keep ftate ; among Inferiors one (halt 
be fure of reverence, and therefore it is 
good a little to be familiar." 

Political, properly fpeaking, are thofc 
particular obligations, reciprocal civilities, 
interefts and fecurities, which men enter 
into by laws and compadls, as a nation or 
feparate fociety of members, united under 
one head. 

• Ecclcfiafticus iv. 7. 
f EfTay on Ceremonies and Refpeft. 

Rdigious^ 
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Religious, are thofe acknowledgements 
due from every individual in and out of 
fociety to the Supreme Being, as one com- 
mon Creator, Father, and Redeemer of all. 

Religion is twofold. Private and Pub- 
lic, or Vifible and Invifible. 

The Private and Invifible is that of the 
Heart, under the Power of Godlinefs, be- 
longing to each Individual at all times and 
in all places; the Public and Vifible is 
that of the Lips or open Profeffion, under 
the Form of Godlinefs, confined to time 
and place, and belonging to the body of 
people at large, either eftablifhed, or tole- 
rated, by law : the former, namely, TT)g 
Power ^ is the End of Religion ; the latter, 
is the Form^ or the Meansy very proper and 
ufeful for example and inilrudion, lead** 
ing to the end. 

The great and leading principles of Re- 
ligion, its End and EflTence, that is to fay, 
a firm belief in the exiftence of God, and 
that he is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently feek him here and hereafter, have 
been, and ever will be, the fame; the 
Form or Mode, touching ceremonies, time, 
P ^ place. 
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place, and other circumftances of vvorfhip, 
hath varied, and may vary, in different 
focietics, owing to certain accidents of 
place, climate, tempers and opinions of. 
men. 

The Chriftian Religion in fubftance 
was and is, the Patriarchal and Mofaick ; 
Idolatry was the Patriarchal imitated, mif- 
taken, and abufed. However, there is 
one ufe even in this counterfeit, that it 
ferves to prove the true coin, and fix our 
eftimation of its real and intrinfick value. 

The mode or form of Religion may be 
changed, without injuring the foundation, 
and without giving occafion for hatred and 
perfecution, though poffibly one form 
may be more eligible than another, as 
being more decent and orderly, neither 
negligent and fordid on the one hand, nor 
pompous and fuperftitious on the other; 
the foundation of Religion muft ftand, 
moveable by nothing but by downright 
Atheifts, who treat revealed and the 
eftablifhed Religion with contempt and 
negleft. 

The 
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The firft Article or Principle of Religion 
is, the Being of God, the belief of his* 
Exiftence and impartial Juftice ; this ac- 
knowledged, the other articles, namely. 
Adoration 9nd Praife, Prayer and De- 
pendance on his Providence, Submiflion to 
his Will, and Hope of Reward, follow of 
courfe. 



Manners in the -Iliad and JEh'Eid. 

The Poet and Hiftorian teach by exam- 
ple, what the Legiflator and Moralift com- 
mand or prohibit by plain precepts and 
cxprefs laws. 

Homer injoins filial piety and parental 
care in the ftrongeft precepts, when he 
brings Achilles before our eyes, breathing 
forth hi^ troubles to Thetis his mother, 
receiving her compaffion, and obeying her 
commands to deliver up the body of Heftor 
to his father Priam : Virgil doth the fame, 
when he defcribes ^ncas's care of his 
father Anchifes, and obfervance of Venus, 
his mother. 

P 4 The 
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The two famous fentences, nofce te ip- 
Jam J and ne quid nimisy Plutarch in his moft 
excellent piece, entitled, " Confolation to 
Apollonius," tells us, were infcribed upon 
the Delphic Oracle, and adopted by the 
Poets Ion and Pindar, as the foundation 
of all other precepts. 

Homer exprefsly fays, " Be temperate 
in all things — Let your moderation be 
known unto all men," under the defcrip- 
tion of thofe perturbations and inconve- 
niences, which arife from anger in its 
cxcefs. 

Anger, at its firft appearance in Aga- 
memnon, is haughtinefs, grief in Cryfes, 
juftice in Apollo, but in Achilles madnefs, 
had it not been moderated by reflexion 
and wifdom from Minerva. 

Anger, hatred and revenge in Achilles 
againft Agamemnon and He6tor, in Mene- 
laus againft Paris, and in other perfonages, 
being the great fprings, which move the 
whoje machine of the Iliad, it of courfe 
abounds with incivilities, ill-language, anci 
ill manners. 

SMtUne^ ikiisj fcderij Mt^ue li^diru €t ira : 

But 
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But then thefe violences are made 
odious, when oppofed by moderation in 
Calchas, gravity in Neftor, and prudence 
in Ufyjes. 

Whenever Homer prcfents to our eyes 
the irafcible paffions of Anger, Hatred, 
Jealoufy, Ambition, Pride, or the tender 
afFedlions of Love, Pity, Sorrow, in their 
excefs, almpft fo as even to outrage nature, 
we may be affured his intention is (and 
flrange it is, that criticks fhould miftakc 
this intention) not to call for our affent 
and imitation, but our difapprobation and 
avoidance ; that we fhould fee, how far wc 
may go with fafety, and where to ftop. 

Every ftep beyond certain boundaries, 
or retreat within them, ultra citraqucy is 
fo much a departure from the line of rec- 
titude, difcernable by the moft common 
eye and flighteft attention. 

To fhew love and Ibrrow in the extreme. 
Homer (in the conclufion of the twenty- 
fecond Iliad) exhibits them in the lamen- 
tations of Priam, the fond father, Hecuba, 
the paflionate mother, and Andromache, 
the tender wife of Heftor, flain and ktn 

- dragged 
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dragged round the walls of Troy by 
Achilles. Virgil does the fame in the 
character of Amata, Latinus and his fa- 
mily, JEn. XII. 596. 

Andromache in particular, under the 
moft abfolute and darkeft ftate of melan- 
choUy and defperation, in (lead of cherifh- 
ing fome glimmerings of hope and pre- 
fages, that Providence would provide for 
her only fon Aftyanax, figures him to 
hcrfclf in the feveral degradations of an 
orphan, a beggar, a flave. 

Mofes, with a moft delicate hand, paints 
Abraliam amiably with his fcrvants, and 
doubtlcfs Sarah was the fame, fubmiffive, 
believing and happy, in offering up Ifaac 
his only fon, and receiving him from the 
dead in a figure ; Homer inculcates a like 
fubmiffion to the will of God. in the op- 
pofite piftures and odious features of 
Priam, Hecuba, Andromache and her 
maidens, blameable for being hopelefs and 
miierable in the extreme at the death of 
Heftor. 

Would I had never been ! O thou, the ghoft 
Of my dear huiband ! miferably loft ! 

Thou 
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Thou to the difmal realms for ever gone ! 

And I abandon'd, defolate, alone ? 

An only child, once comfort of my pains. 

Sad product now of hopelefs love remains ! 

No more to fmilc upon his fire I no friend 

To help him no^ ! no father to defend ! 

For fhould he 'fcape the fword, the common doom f 

What wrongs attend him I and what griefs to come ! 

Ev'n from his own paternal roofs expelPd^ 

Some llranger plows his patrimonial field ! 

The day, that to the ihades the father fends, 

Robs the fad orphan of his father's friends ! 

He, wretched outcaft of mankind, appears 

FxK ever fad, for ever bath*d in tears ! 

Amongft the happy, unregarded he 

Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the tree; 

While thofe his father's former bounty fed. 

Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread ! 

The kindeft but his prefent wants allay, 

To leave him wretched the fuccceding day ! . 

Frugal compafBon ! Heedlefs they who boaft 

Both parents ftill, nor feel what he has loft. 

Shall crv* «' Beirone ! Thv father feafts not here t" 
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Is now that name no more, (unhappy boy !) 
Since no more the father guards his Troy, 
But thou, my HeSiavj ly'ft expos'd in air. 
Far from thy parents and thy confort't care 5 
Whofe hiand in vain, directed by her love, 
Thrmartial fcarf and robe of triumph wove. 
Now to devouring flames be thefe a prey, 
Ufelefs to thee, from this accurfed day I 
Yet let the facrifice at leaft be paid. 
An honour to the living, not the dead ! 

So fpake the mournful dame : Her matrons hear^ 
Sigh back her fighs, and anfwer tear for tear. 

In common life one thing and one cha- 

rafter is fct agalnft another, and is beft 

feen in its oppofite or contrary, good and 

evil, virtue and vice. 

Thus the fteady courage and piety of 

^neas fhine with double luftre, when 
placed in oppofition to the vain boafts of 
Dranus, Mn. XI. to the fiercenefs and 
impiety of Turniis and Mezentius, X. 773. 
and to the defpair of Dido, iEn. IV. and 
Amata, Mn. XII. both guilty of felf 
murder. 

Turnus, lofing fight of ^Eneas, im- 
pioufly raves againft Jupiter, X. 668. and 
XII. 95. prays to his lance, and Mezen- 
tius, 
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tius, X. 773. prays to his own arm, rather 
than to Jupiter : 

My ftrong right haad and fword, affift my fkrck^ 

Thofe, only gods, Mezentius will invoke ; .,, 

^neas on the contrary, in times of | 

danger and afflidtion, always invokes the ^ 

deity. . . j 

Anger glows in us with pleafing fenfa- ,i 

tion, when we feel its gentle flame kindled 
by maternal affeftion and fympathy in the V^ 

tears of Thetis, by jealoufy in Juno, and 
by majefty in the voice and nod of Jupiter, 
(11. 1, the latter end.) 

Anger is a fenfe of wrong, either from 
another, or from felf. The latter is that * 

ftate of mind under felf condemnation, -v 

penance or pain, known by the word 1^ 

repentance. . '^ 

Whenever any one allows himfelf in thq [ "^ 

prafjtice of a fin, or fins, whether great ;^ 

or fmall, he will always labour to juftify 
himfelf and defend his condu61:, confe-* [^;^ 

quently will not repent and amend, till con- ^ 

ripced of fin by fome fevere diftrefs. 

This 
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This frame of mind is finely defcribed 
by Homer, III. 171. in Helen s anfwer to 
Priam, and in the mutual apologies be- 
tween Agamemnon and Achilles, II. XIX. 

Before thy prefcnce, father, I appear. 
With confcious fliameand reverential fear. 
Ha ! bad I died, e'er to thcfe walls I fled, 
Falfe to my country, and my nuptial bed ; 
My brother, friends, and daughter left behind, 
Falfe to them all, to Paris only kind ! 
For this I mourn, till grief or dire difeafe 
Shall wafte the form, wbofc crime it was to plcafe. 

The king of men, Atrides came the laft. 
He too fore wounded by Agenor's fon : 
Achilles (rifing^n the midft) begun : 
Why fliould (alas) a morul man, as I, jr 

Burn with a fury that can never die ? 
Here then my anger ends* 
He faid : His fini(h'd wrath with loud acclaim 
The Greeks accept, and fliout Pclides' name. 
When thus not rifing from his lofty throne. 
In ftatc unmov'd, the king of men began : 
What then could I, againft the will of heaven. 
Not by myfelf, but vengeful -^/f driven f 
What can the errors of my rage atone. 
My martial troops, my treafurcs are thy own. 
This inftant from the navy (hall be feat. 
Whatever Ulyffes promised, at thy tent ; 
But thou! appeafr'd, propitious to our pray'r, 
Refumc thy arms, and Ihine again in war. 

The 
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The want of felf government, and its 
inconveniences, are conftantly held forth 
by Homer for a warning to us, in the cha- 
rafter of Achilles. 

Jupiter himfelf, II. XXIV. fpcaks of 
him as a man of ftrong, violent paflions 
and uncontrollable temper, by the epithets 

The blaze of Achilles* love and grief for 
Patroclus is as violent as that of his aoger 
and hatred againft Agamemnon ; 

A fuddcn horror ihot thro' all the chief, 
* And wrapt his ftnfes in a cloud of grief. 

It is difficult to difcem the mind of 
JHfomer, in the tears of Achilles upon the 
lofs of his beloved Bryfeis, whether he in- 
tends to approve, or to cenfure; perhaps 
partly one, and partly the other. 

Tears mingled with prayer, as were 
thofe of Achilles to his mother Thetis, dif- 
cover good feelings, and give a proper re- 
lief to nature opprefled with trouble ; but 
when they are the refult of peevifhnefs and 
malice, they are unmanly and felf tor- 
menting. This latter is the efFeft, which 

Homer 
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Homer may be thought principally to have 
in view. For in line 491 of the fifft!^ 
book, he reprefents Achilles> fitting alone, 
fulky, and cherifhing evil in his heart, 
which Homer by the epithet (piXovy tells 
you, was naturally friendly and good j 



-raging ftill, amidft his navy fat. 



The ftern Achilles, ftcdfaft in his hate ; 
Not mtx'd in combat, nor in council join'd. 
But wailing cares lay heavy on his mind : 
^ In his black thoughts revenge and flaughter roll, 

p And fcenes of blood rife dreadful in his fouL 

/ Homer (V. 209.) finely ridicules a fpe- 

S cics of anger, very common to weak and 

^j vulgar minds, in Pandarus, a vain-glori- 

I ous young prince, who valued himfelf for 

his fltill in archery ; but being not fuccefs- 

ful in his aim againft Diomed, in a tran- 

fport of paflion he blames his erring 

{ (hafts, and threatens to burn his bow ; 

> CursM be the fate, that fent me to the field 

' Without a warrior's arms, the fpear and ihield I 

T If e'er with life I quit the Trojan plain, 

^ If e'er I fee my fpoufe and fire again, 
^ This 

4 
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,■ This boW| trnfaithfol to my glorious aithS, 
,. Broke by my haad ihall feed the blazing flabies. 

In Sarpedon's reprimand of Heftor, an^ 
ger appears linder the form of true friend- 
fliip, which hath its ejfFe<a upon Heftor in 
felf conviaion and felf corredion. 

Stung to the heart Che gen'rdus He^or hears, 
But juft reproof wi^h decent filence bears. 

The fife of anger and hatred bet\^een 
the chiefs in the fifth book agteeably 
abating, is in the fixth contrafted by the 
generous flame of friendfhip bfetweeh Gldtl- 
cus and Diomed, afnd of love between 
Heftor and his wife Andromache* 

In the feventh Iliad we fee anger varied 
between the Trojaft chiefs, arifing from 
different motives than thofe between the 
Grecian. 

In Paris's difrefpeAful pert anfwer to 
Antenor, anger is the refult of blind lulTr, 
and an ungovernable paffion for Helen, 
the 'pofleffion of whom he prefers to all 
other confiderations whatever. 

The fcnioi" fp6ke and fate. To whom replied 
The graceful captor 6f the Spartan bride. 

a Cold 
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Co\i counfels, Trojan^ may become thy yeart, 
fiut found ungrateful, in a warrior's ears : 
Old man, if void of falacy or art. 
Thy words exprefs the purpofe of thy heart. 
Thou in thy time more found advice haft given ; 
But wifdom hath its date affign'd by heaven. 
Hear me. Princes of the Trojan name. 
The treafures I'll return, but not the dame : 
My treafures too, for peace I will refign ; 
But be this bright pofleifion ever mine. 

In Priam anger is fbftened into criminal 
gentlenefs and parental indulgence, which 
incline him to fufFer the evil conduf): of 
Paris to go uncenfured, and to acquiefce 
in his unfair propofaL 

'Twas then the growing difcord to compofe. 
Slow from his feat the revVend Priam rofe ; 
He paus'd, and thefe pacific words enfue. 
Guard well the walls, relieve the watch of night. 
Till the new fun reftores the chearful light : 
Then iball our herald to th' Atrides fent. 
Before their ibips proclaim my fon*s intent. 

Priam's connivance and forbearance, fi- 
milar to Eli's, (i Sam. iv.) met with like 
punifhment, the lofs of both his fons. 

In Idsus, who is fixed upon as the 
meflenger of Paris's propofals to the Gre- 
cians, anger is the effeft of patriotifm : 

Y9 
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Ve fons of Atreus,-^ and ye Greeks give ear ! 

The words of Troy, and of Troy's monarch hear. 

Pleas'd may ye hear (fo heav'n fucceed my pray'rs) 

What Paris, author ot the war, declares. 

The fpoiU and treafure^ he to Ilion bore, 

(O had he perifli'd e'er they toiich'd oiir fbore) 

He proffers injur'd Greece— with large increafe 

Of added Trojan wealth to buy the peace : 

But to reftore the beauteous bride again. 

This Greece demands, and Troy requefts in vain* 

In Diomed's anfwer anger is ftoical, the 
want of paffion, a coldnefs and indifference 
to the charms of love j he could wound 
Venus, but Venus not him; 

The Greeks gave ear, but none the filcnce broke. 
At length Tydides rofe, and Hfing fpoke. 
Oh take not friends ! defrauded of your fame. 
Their proffered wealth, nor even the Spartan Dame. 
Let conqueft make them ours ; Fate (hakes their wall ^ 
And Troy already totters to her fall. 

When Homer (htws the ill effefts 0/ 
anger in the Trojan and Grecian chiefs, he 
in efFeft fays, ** Be angry, and fin not— • 
Bleffed are the meek ; for they (hall inherit 
the earth 1" And when Virgil preicnts 
Juno before iEoluS) promifing to give him 
Deiapeia, the handfbmeft of her nymphs, 
Q^ connubio 
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connuhid finhili in lafting wedldck, or as 
Terence fays, cvnjugio liberali^ he declares, 
*^ Marriage is honorable in all, and the 
bed undefiled}'* and when he makes the 
virtuous hero fee adulterers puniflicd ki 
hell, he pronounces fcntence upon them, 
" Whoremongers and Adulterers God will 
judge." 

Virtue is fo congenial to the nature of 
man, fo friendly to his exiftence^ and fo 
conducive to his happinefs, that few are 
totally vicious, without any mixture of 
virtue. Achilles, though of quick refent- 
ment and a terrible adverfary, is of warm 
affedions and a faft friend ; Agamemnon 
is not always haughty, infolent and tyran- 
nical ; occafionally heiscondefcendingand 
benevolent. A very fine defcription is 
given (II. IV. 146.) of his fraternal love, 
which he difcovers with great vehemence 
and confufion of fentiments at the fight of 
the wound, Menelaus received after his 
vidlory over Paris, from the fecret (hot of 
the treacherous P^ndarus, and of his pro- 
per warpth againft the Trojans for their 
fuppofed perjui-y, when he paflTes through 
2 the 
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the ranks, animating the officers aijd men 
to prepare for battle. 

Then with a iigfa, that heavM his manly breaft. 

The royal brother thus fais grief exprcft. 

And grafp'd his hand ; while all the Greeks aroupd 

"^Vith anfwering fighs returned the plaintive found : 

Oh dear as life ! Did I for this agree. 

The foiemn truce, a fatal truce to thee ! 

Wert tbou exposM to all the boftile train. 

To fight for Grree(:e, and pqnquer to be fl^in i 

Tl^e race of Trojans in thy ruin join, 

And faith is fcorn'd by all the perjur'd line. 

Not thus our vows, confirmM with wine and gore, 

Thofe hands we plighted, and thofe paths we fworc. 

Shall all be vain j when hcay'n's revenge is flow, 

Jove biit prepares to ftrike the fiercer blow. 

Some charafters indeed are drawn by 
Homer and Virgil, confiftent and finifhed, 
9s Ncftor's, and that of Mncas^ in whom 
the paflSions are not fufFered to take the 
lead, but reafpn and reftitude always fway 
the fceptre. 

Homer ftri^ly injoins the praflice of 
humanity, kindnefs and juftice, when he 
punifties Agamemnon for cruelty and 
. tyranny i and in Virgil civility, puts on a 
mod graceful appearance in -iEolus's an- 
fwer to the fuppliant Juno ; 

CL 3 — jr««xj> 
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'TfiifSj riginaj fuii of Us 



Expbrare labor -^ mhi jujfa cqpeffen fas eft. 

The mode of aiking the favour, and of 
conferring it, was certainly polite, howr 
ever malicious might be the requeft in 
Juno, and injurious the grant of it by 
^olus. 

This anfwer of iEolus to Juno is fimilap 
to that of Venus (II. XIV. 195.) to Juno^ 
and to tha^ of Vulcan to Thetis, XVIII, 
426. 

Let heav'n's dread Emprefs (Cytherxa faid} 
Speak her requeft, and deem herfelf obeyed. 
• Tis thine, fair Thetts, the comipand to lajr^ 
Apd Vulcan's joy and dut^ to obey. 

The fpeakers in the Iliad and iEneid 
ever falute one another with titles of re- 
Ipedt and honour, except when the paffions 
and appetites are fuffercd to take the lead. 

Honour is touchy, Hope fanguine, and 
Truth too open and hafty, till matured by 
experience, and tempered by age. This it 
was, (hat led Achilles to bid Calchas, 

(1. 85.) 

— ^— From 
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-From thy inmoft foul 



Speak what thou know*ft, and fpeak without CQOtrpI. 
Not ev'n the chief, by whom our troops are led, 
The King of Kings, (ball touch thy facred head. 

And to call the cautious Ulyflcs (IX. 
300.) TToXuftiyxayoc artful, telling him, that 
for his part, " He, as it was fitting, would 
declare his mind and opinion freely and 
without referve ;" 

Who dares think one thing, and another tell. 
My heart detefts him a$ the gates of hell. 

Neftor every where, both in the Iliad 
and Odyfley, is a pattern of Gravity, 
Caution, Wifciom, and Truth. In the 
Odyfley, (III. 13.) Minerva bids Tele- 
machus addrefs him without any bafhful- 
ne(s and fear ; 

Meet thou the fenior, far renownM for fenfe. 
With rev'rent awe, but decent confidence : 
Urge him with truth to frame his fair replies | 
And fure he will s for wifdoni never lies. 

In politicks, Homer and Virgil, on every 

occafioq, manifefl themielves to be true 

patriots, by bellowing praifes on their 

countrymen, and by promoting among 

0^4 them 
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them unity and peace, and they ftand forth 
fteady friends to monarchy, by nialsiing 
Jupiter the fourcp pf povyer and obedience, 
derived from him to kings, and thofe in 
authority under them, ftiiing them A^oywa^ 
and AtolpB(p6tg^ defendants and foftered chil^ 
dren of Jove, " the fons of God and 
(children of the moft High." 

Nothing can give UjS a more venerable 
and pxalted idea of monarchy, than the 
honour and refpcft, which Neftor pays to 
Agamemnon, and the courtly manner in 
which Agan^emnqn accepts it, lU I. 278, 

Nor thf>q, AchjII^, treat our I'rinqe ff\th pride. 
Let kings be juft, and fbv 'reign pow'c prcfide, 
Tiee tbp firft honours of the war adorn, 
liike gods in ftrength, and of a goddefs born ; 
Him awful majefty exalts above 
The pow'rs of earth, and fcepter'd fons of Tove. 
This faid, he ceas'd : The Kjng of men replies. 
Thy years arc awful, and thy words arc wife. 

Homer (IL 100.) traces the high defcent 
of Agamemnon, and the gift of his fcepter 
from Jupiter. In line 197, he fays, 

Jove 
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Jme loves our chief, from Jove hit honour Iprittgs* 
^ware I for dreadful is the wrath of kings. 

Virgil, to celebrate the hereditary right 
of iEne^s to the crown of Troy and Rome, 
raifes a fpecial meirenger from the dead 
to invert him with royalty, and Jupitcc 
himfelf (11. 619.) fays to him, 

Eripiy nate, fugam^ fifitrnpu impone labm^ 
^ufymm abircj et tutum patrio u limifujj/lam* 

The firft and great attribute of the Deity 
is Juftice J fo is it the firft office in the 
King, his fubftitute : this is properly the 
Virtue of Royalty and Magiftracy, 

The four cardinal virtues of Jufttce, 
Temperance, Prudence, and Fortifwde, add 
honour to every ftationj but in that of 
a king they fhjne out with fuperior luftre,* 
are purely royal; they create, and they 
preferve peace. 

All this, and more than this is compre- 
hended by Homer in that famous line 
(III. 179.) applied tP Agamemnon, mid io 
much admiroi by Alexander the Great : 

Ctcat m fhe «ar^ and gf^ft in the arts of fwayv 

Or 
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Or in that fingle epithet, (II. i86.) ttq/^rrw 
muy given to Agamemnon's fceptre, as 
much as to fay, on all occaiions impartial, 
pure and uncorrupt; " A fceptre of 
righteoufnefs is the fceptre of thy kingdom.** 

'To refenty refentmenty and refentimenfy 
fignify to have a feeling, a proper fenfc 
and perception of right and wrong, good 
and evil, honour and bafenefs. 

This is nobly difpl^yed by Sarpedon' in 
his. fpcech to Glaucvis, (11. XIL 310.) 
which breathes nothing but ju^ice, grati- 
tude and magnanimity, the oppofites tQ 
hatred^ tyranny and cowardice, * 

Wby boaft we Glaucus, our extended reign. 
Where Xanthus* ftr^ams enrich the Lycian plain^i 
Our ouin'rous herds, that range the fruitful field, 
^nd hills, where vines their purple harveft yield. 
Our foaming bowls with pure ne£bir crown'd. 
Our feafts enhanc'd with mufick's fprightly found ? 
Why on thofe {bores are we with joy furveyM, 
Admir'd as heroeji, ^nd at gqds ot>ey'd, 
Unlefs great a£b fuperior merit prove. 
And vindicate the pow'rs above i 
'Tis ours the dignity, they gave, to grace. 
The firft in valour, as the firft in place. 
Could all our care elude the gloomy grave. 
Which claims no lefs the fearful than the bfave. 

For 
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For luil of hmc I fliould no( vainly dare, 
In fighting fields, nor urge thy foul to war. 
But fince alas ! ignoble age tnuft come, 
Difeaie and death*$ inexorable doom ; 
The life, whijch others pay, ict us beftow. 
And eiye the faipe which we to nature owe : 
Brave, tho' we fall, and hpnour'd if welive. 
Of let us glory gain, or glory give. 

Neither are Homer and Virgil greater 
friends tx> Civil Gpvemment than to Re^ 
Hgion, 

The firft and leading principle of all 
Religious Duties, and the pureft fource of 
Moral, namely, the Exiftence of God and. 
his impartial Juftice, is ftrongly impreiled 
upon the mind of the reader in the very 
beginning of the Iliad^ Aio^ Jc sriXMra 
/3»x^ ; and in the beginning of the Odyflcy 
he introduces Jupiter himlelf inculcating 
the like doftrine, " That mankind ought 
not to afcribe their calamities and misfbr^ 
tunes to Fate, any abfolute decree of the 
Supreme Being, but to their own folly 
?ind wickednefs." 

The ftrongeft and moft fublime idea 
and proof of Homer's belief in the unity 
pf ttie Godhead^ is given in the beginning 

of 
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of the eighth Iliad, where he prefents Ju- 
piter fitting in council and claiming to 
himfelf univerfal fupremacy, under the 
image of a golden chain, by which all na- 
ture is linked together, and on which 
every Bdng is dependant. 

The Almighty fpokc, nor durft the Pow'rs reply 5 
A rev'rcnd horror filenc'd all the flcy : 
Trembling they ftppjJ hrfprc their fov'rcfen's IowdIc, 
At length his beft belov'd, the Pow'r of Wifdom ^kt^ 
Qh firft an^ greateft ! God by gqds adof 'd I 
We own thy might, oar Father and ouf Lord, 
But ah! permit to {)ity hnman ftate ; - 
]f not to help, at le^ft Ti^mpnt thdr f^tc, 
From fiftlds forbidden yre fubmifs refrain. 
With arms unaiding, mourn our Arrives flain : 
Yet grant my counfels (lill their breads may movcy 
Or aB muft perifli in the wrath of Jove. 

Upon this fccne of Homer, rather thm 
ott th^t of Virgil, (L 227.) r^ilton may b^ 
thought to have his eye (IJI. 56.) where 
he introduces the Father taking a furvey of 
the Creation ai^d Satan's pvil deiign ag^inil 
the human pair, with the Son pp bis (igh^ 
hand, in[tercedt^g fpr fallen man, and 
C)fie(ing to become b^ furety : 

Now 
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Now had the Almighty, from above, 

From the pure empyrean, where he fits 

High thron'd above all hight, bent down his eye. 

His own works and theirs at once to view. 

About him all his fan£lities of heaven 

Stobd thick as ftars, and from his Cght received 

Beatitude paft utterance ; on bis right 

The radiant image of his glory fat. 

His only Son j in him all his Father fhone 

Subftantially exprcfs'd, and in his face 

Divine cbrnpaffion vifibiy appeared, 

Xove without end, and without meafure grace^ 

Which uttering thus he to his Father fpake : 

O Father, gracious was that word, which clos'd 

Thy fov'reign fentence, that man fhould find grace. 

In no words could Homer exprefs his 
fenfe of religion ftronger, than when to 
the neglcft of it by Agamemnon, he 
attributes the calamity of the plague^ that 
fell upon the Grecians 5 



'oXixcvTO fi Xaoi 



The King of men his rev'rcnd Prieft defy*dj 
• And for the King's offence the people dy'd. 

Religion , in the fyftem of Idolatry 
among the Grecians arid Romans in the 
line of Japhet, and among the Egyptians 
and Canaanites in the line of Ham, (lands 

remarkably 
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remarkably diftinguiflied by the firft and 
fundamental article of belief, the Beine of 
God. 

The former ever confefled the do(^rine 
of a Plurality in Unity j the latter a Plu- 
rality without the Unity : the prefent JewS 
en the contrary, hold the dodrine of a 
Unity without the Plurality^ which led 
them, and ilill holds them, from embracing 
the Gofpel, moft readily believed by the 
Grecian and Roman converts* 

Virgil follows exaftly the fteps of Ho-^ 
mer in his fato prof ugus, and Rex "Jupiter 
emnibus idem \ {Em. X. ill.) " He fittcth 
in the throne, that judgeth right, nd 
Refpefter of Perfons, the Avenger only of 
fuch as perfift in doing wrong, and thd 
Rewarder of them that diligently feek 
him." 

Virgil lays the foundation of Govern- 
ment on a belief in the Exiftence of God, 
when he defcribes with what labour it 
was, that iEneas built a city, inferretque 
decs in Latio. He doth not fay inferret 
regnum vel imperium^ but deos^ religion. 

Indeed^ 
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Indeed, Civil Government and Religion 
are the fame thing ; they are convertible 
terms. For there never was Civil Govern- 
ment without Religion, nor Religion with- 
out Civil Government. Religion is not 
the creature of the ftate, bat its very 
bafis and caufe of exiftence« 

No declaration of the divine Providence 
can be more pofitive than that of Virgil, 
dabit Deus Bis quoque finem — and, fperate 
deosmemoresfandiy atque nefandi. 

Toward the latter part of the third 
book, of the Iliad, it was agreed upon 
oath between the Grecian and Trojan 
chiefs, that all difputes fhould be brought 
to a final iffue by Menelaus and Paris 
in lingle combat. Here Menelaus had 
the advantage, and was near upon being 
crowned with viftory by killing Paris j 
which would have put an end to the 
war, by Troy yielding- to Greece, and 
the a£i:ion of the poem would have been 
incomplete : To prevent which, Venus 
iiiatches Paris from death by the inters 
vention of a cloud. This accident per* 
plexes the bufinefs by a queftion arifing, 
9 whether 
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whether the covcrtant ought to ftarid? 
For though the Grecians might plead, 
certain viaory was on their fide, yet the 
Trqans might fairly enter a negative, be- 
caufe neither of the champions was killed. 
For as to Paris's miraculous cfcape, that 
was a circumftance unprovided for in the 
agreement : Here it was neceflary to con- 
fult the Deity. 

In a council of the gods> words running 
high between Juno and Minerva, Juno at 
laft gains the caufe^ and prevails upon 
Jupiter to confcnt, that the truce fhould 
be broken and the war recommence, till it 
could be determined in a proper period. 

Every reader of real poetic tafte, muft 
certainly admire the ingenuity and inven- 
tipn of Homer, touching the combat, the 
efcape of Paris, the fliort perplexity of the 
af^ioui and at laft its folullon and progrefs. 

Nothing but the fevcrity of ftoicifm 
and a diflike of poetry, could charge Ho- 
mer with an indecorum, even that of per- 
jury in Juno for propofing a diflblution of 
the trace, in Jupiter fc^r confenting to it, 

and 
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and in Minerva fdr toptrivitig it by fhie 
inftrumentality of Patidams. ^ 

Virgil Certainly looked tipoh t^ib bs 
fljining beauties ; for he has interwoven 
them in the tenth and twelfth ^neid. In 
the tenth book indeed h^ has eVad^d the 
apparent indecency 6f Homer. For Ju- 
pitcr^ inftead of fidittg with Juitt) or Ve- 
nus, declares himlelf impariid and neuter, 
and that Juflice only fhall take places 
Rm Jupiter emnibus idcm^ 

Prayer is in the Iliad and .£neid intro- 
duced oh all occafions. The heroes and 
other agents enter upon no enterprife 
without l&crifice, prtyefi and infpiration. 
What is this but faying, in poAtive and 
plain language, " Evei7 good and every 
perfe£l gift is from above, and cometh 
down from the Father of Lights ?" The 
heathens were not fo ielf fufiicient, vain 
and impudent as to fay, '^ Prayer i« no 
part of Religion} we can conduffc and 
iave ourfdves :'' they cried, CXuO^/Aif, Hear 
me, Smintheus Apollo^- 

SisfiSx^ noftrianque tevis ^Udcun^ki Uiorim. 

R Make 
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Make us happy^ and relieve us of our 
labour and troubles and their prayers 
were heard. 

Thus he (aid praying, and Apollo heard 
him. 

The prayer of Ajax (XVIL 645.) is 
much admired, 

Oh King ! oh Father ! hear my humble prayer, 
Difpcl this cloud, the light of heaveft reftore. 
Give me to fee, and Ajax afks ao more : 
If Greece muft fuflFer, we thy will obey ^ 
But let us perifh in the face of day, 

Priam's prayer to Jupiter in the twenty- 
fourth book, is alfo admirable. 

Not only prayer is taught by Homer, 
but interceffion alio, and deprecation of (in t 
Cryfes afts as a mediator, when Ulyfles 
intreats him to intercede for the Grecians, 
that Apollo would remove the plague from 
them; accordingly " Cryfes prayed, and 
Apollo heard," much in the manner of 
the Ifraelites (Exodus xz» 19.) defiling^ 
Mofes to go between them and God. 

SubmiifioD 
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Submiflion to the will of God and de^ 
pendance on his Providence, !s ftrongly 
inculcated by Minerva to Achilles, 

^— Iheath, obedient, thy revenging ftccl* 
For I pronounce (and tnift a heavenly power) 
Thy injur'd honour has its fated hour. 
When the proud monarch fhall thy arms implore^ 
And bribe thy friendfbip with a boundlefs ftore« 
Then let revenge no longer bear the fway. 
Command thy pafHons, and the gods obey, 

And by Calchas to the Grecian chiefs> 
as recited in Neftor's (peech, II. 322. 

Full of his God the rev'rend Calchas cry*d. 
Ye Grecian warriors ! lay your fears afide* 
This wondVous fignal Jove himfelf difplays. 
Of long, long labours, but eternal praife. 
As many birds as by the fnake were flaio. 
So many years the toils of Greece i^main^ 
But wait the truth-^for Uion's fall's decreed t 
Thus fpoke the Prophet, thus the fates fucceed* 
Obey, ye Grecians } with fubmiffion wait, 
Nor let your flight avert the Trojan fate. 

If the preceding obfervatiohs arc joft, 
they may ferve as a guide in reading Ho^ 
mer and Virgil more profitably, and with lefs 
offence at their facrifices and interpofition 
of the ieverol deities, efpeciaUy if we join 
R 2 with 
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with them this maxim of philofophyi 
'' Our firft ideas are ideas of fenfatiooi 
and thofe fecondary, of fpiritual and in- 
vilible objefts, are derived to us through 
the medium of natural and vifible :*' Hence 
the early introdu£lion and expediency of 
hieroglyphics, allegories, and poetical ma- 
chineries. 

We may be convinced from Homer and 
Virgil, as well as from Mofes, that the 
origin of Religion to Jew and Oentile was 
in fubftance one and the fame, and that it 
varied, became multiform, and mcM'e or 
lefs corrupt in its ftreams, as they wan- 
dered with more diftant windings, or 
flowed nearer the fountain head. 

It was in thefe diftant windings, that 
man became vain in his imaginations, and 
the thoughts of his heart only evil conti- 
nually, in the devices of idolatry. 

The unity of the Godhead and of Reli- 
gion ^vas now divided, and the Plurality 
or Perfonality was multiplied. 

Inftead of God the Creator and Father 
of all, and of one Faith and Form of 
Worihip, every nation chofe its own lords 

many. 
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many, and gods many, above and below j 
every city, mountain and hill, the vallies, 
fountains, rivers, and feas, had their refi- 
dent deities, and each individual his pecu-^ 
liar genius, or guardian angel : Hence the 
diftinaions, the god& of Chaldea, Canaan, 
Egypt, Athens and Rome. 

The heavens, earth and hdl were filled 
with gods and goddeflcs -, who were made 
to be capricioufly plcaf^d, angry, con- 
tending and fightings by turns for their 
feveral favourites, and againft their con- 
temners. 

This is finely imaged by Homer, and 
we may fairly fuppofe, with full intention 
partly to cenfure, and partly to elevate 
vulgar notions and vulgar cultoms, in his 
battles of the fifth and following books, 
Jupiter all the while prefiding and accom-* 
pliihing his righteous purpofe. 

Who Homer was, of what nation, the 
plac(^ of his birth, and whence taught, is 
uncertain ; but that he was endowed with 
extraordinary wifdom, it is agreed among 
all men of letters, and it is alfo agreed, 
that he, with all the eaftern writers, both 
R 3 Poets 
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Poets and Orators, fpokc figuratively, when 
they animate majtter, and perfonify Ani- 
mals, the Paffions, Fame, Difcord, Wif- 
dom. 

Homer, in the ninth Iliad, 49^, per- 
fonifies Prayers, when he calls them " The 
Paughters of Jove/' 



Prayers arc Jove's daughters, of cclcftial race. 
Lame are their feet, and wrinkled is their face i 
With humble mien, and with ^eje£ted eyes, 
([^onftant they follow, where Injuftice flies; 
1 njuftice fwift, cre/El and unconfin'd. 
Sweeps the wide earth, and tramples o*er mankind 
While Pray*rs, to heal j^er wrongs, moves flow bchi 



ind, I 
hind. J 



In the fourteenth book -he perfonifies 
Sleep. 

And why fhould it be fuppofed, that 
Homer and other, wife Eafterns fpoke 
literally, and not cither allegorically, ana^ 
logically, philofophically, or morally, when 
they deify the fun, moon and ftars, and 
their influences on terreftrial bodies in fire, 
tight and air, winds, Itorms and tempefts ? 
. The popular Religion of the Pagans 
was doubtlefs fuperftitious, grofs and cor- 
poreal, as it is too much io even among 

Jews 
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Jews and Chriilians ; but the Religion of 
vdfe men and true Philofophers hath ever 
been, lefs or more, refined and intelleflual. 

To fuppofe Homer and Virgil be- 
lieved in Jupiter, Juno, Minerva, Apol- 
lo, Venus, Mars, iEolus, Neptune and 
Pluto, as real Perfons and intelligent Ber 
ings, and in facrifices as efficacious in 
themfelves, and not merely types and em- 
blems, is making them fods and ideots in 
fentiments and manners, unfit to be read, 
specially by youth in our fchools, while 
in other parts of their poems,. they are of 
all poets confefledly the firft and wifeft. 

Though we may not on every occafton 
be able to difcem their fecret meaning, 
yet i^ we would allow them to be of a 
confiftent cbarafter, we certainly ought 
to take it for granted, that they had a 
jneaning fuperior to that, which is com- 
mon and vulgar ; indecent, oiFenfive, im- 
moral and irreligious. 

Amidft all the confufion of falfe Re- 
ligion, both external and internal; there 
remained univerlally fome veftiges of the 
true. 

R 4 Atheifm 
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Atheifm and Deifoi were never, in any 
place or nation, the eftablilhed Religion^ 
but the reveries ooly of a few individuals, 
refuted and rejeSled by every man of fo- 
briety, thought and fcicncc, from the be^* 
ginning of the world to th^ prefent time. 
, When men began to look upon the 
emblems as realities, emblems that had 
been originally given merely for inftruc- 
tlon in the knowledge of inyiiibl^ thmgs, 
and Beings by vifible, and made them fc> 
many feparate gods for themfelves ; this, 
as it were, cooapelled the Supreme Being 
to ftand up for his honour, tQ give him- 
felf a glorious pame, and to preferve the 
knowledge and worfhip of himfelf in ^ 
Chofen Race, by the , call of Abraham 
from Ur, an idolatrous city of the Chal- 
^ dees, faying to him, " Behold pty Cove- 
nant is with thee, and thou fhalt be a 
father of many nations : I will eilablifh 
my Covenant between me and thee, and 
thy feed after thee in their generations, for 
an everlafting covenant, to be a God to 
thee, and to thy feed after thee;" Gen^ 
xvii. 4, 7, 8. 

After 
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After this, and not before, we readofi 
appropriated names, *^ The Cod of Abra- 
ham, the God of Ifaac, Jacob and Ifrad, 
the God of the Hebrews," in contradiftinc-* 
tion to the gods of the Egyptians and 
other nations. 

Hence alfo it is, that God in the Scrip-, 
tures fo frequently and lb repeatedly claims 
to himfelf Honours, Titles, a Name, Dig- 
nities and Demefnes, which were difputed, 
flolen from him, and given to others by 
the Heathen? they made the fun and 
moon King and Queen of Heaven^ and 
the ftars their hofls or armies. 

God originally copftituted and appointed' 
the fun to rule the day, the moon and 
(he ftars tp govern the pight in his ftead, 
as his vicegerents j bi?t when thefe were 
fet up as principals, and made gods of> 
then He comes foith himfelf, prefent as it 
were in the fyftem, and taking the reins 
of government into his own hands ; " I 
AM THAT I AM, or rather, I WILL 
BE WHAT I WILL BE; I am God 
and there is none elfe; heaven is my 
throne and earth is my footftool?*' He, 
5 the 
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tiie i/i^iX^^epfri; Zsvg, gathereth clouds from, 
the ends of the earth, fendeth fire, thunder, 
rain ; the air is the breath of his noftrils, 
the winds are his angels, and flaming fire 
his minifters ; he rideth upon the heavens,, 
walketh tipon the wings of the wind ; the 
Lord is now a man of war % the Lord of 
Sabaotby hofts ; the God of the armies of 
all the earth; he hath a face, a perfon, a 
prefence, eyes, arms, hands, feet ; is prefent 
' every where, and doth whatfoever he pleaf- 
£th in heaven, in the earth, in the feas, 
and in all deep places ; Sion is his hill, 
Jordan his river, Jerufalem his city, and 
its inhabitants his people, heritage and 
kingdom. 

The power of faving from all kinds of 
evil, (which idolaters had given to their 
deities, as intimated by Homer, II. XV. 24. 
where he afcribes ta Jupiter and ApollQ 
the ability of healing Hedor's wound by 
his willj and of delivering him from death 
by his word^, and by Virgil, iEn. XII. to 
Venus, healing the wound of iEneas, 

Jove thinkmg of his pains, they paft away j 
To whom the god, that gives the goldea day, , 
See, And be ftrqng) 

this 
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this power of right belonging folely to 
the true God, Jehovali claims it to hirafelf, 
when he fays, " I am the Lord, that heal- 
eth thee—" " I have feen, I have feen the 
affliftion of my people, which are in Egypt, 
and am come down to deliver them — *' 
*• I will; be thou clean — " *' See, thy fon 
liveth — " Yet from all, or anyone of thefe 
expreffions, no wife man was ever led to 
conceive any corporeity belonging really 
to the Divine Effence itfelf, but powers 
only, and attributes, purely Ipiritual and 
intellectual. 

In no property, we may fuppofe, doth 
man referable his Maker more than in that, 
by which he looks back upon the pad, and 
forward to the future : this is finely imaged 
by Homer, (II, XV. 79.) where, to defcribe 
the fpeed of Juno's flight from Mount Ida 
to Olympus, he compares it, not to the ve- 
locity of fenfible objefts, tiic w^ind, hail or 
fnow, as on other occafiops, but to the 
invifible fwiftnefs of thought ; 

The trembling Queen (th* almighty order giv'n) 

Swift from th' Idsean fummit ihot to heav'n. 

As fome wayfaring man, who wanders o'er, 

}n thpught, a length of )and$ he trod b^for^ * 

Sends 
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Sends forth his a£Hv^e min4 from place to place. 
Joins hill to dale, and meafures fyace by fpace i 
60 fwift flew Juno to the bleft abodes. 
If thought of man can match the fpeed of godtf . 

Every language, and almoft every word 
of every language, one more than another, 
and the Hebrew more than any other^ 
hath, or is capable of, a twofold meanings 
the literal and figurative, fpiritual and cor- 
poreal : and therfe is in the very, conftitu- 
tion of man, a natural and fublinie ncceility 
for this fignification or application, namely^ 
his twofold united eilence of body and foul^ 
or mind and fenf^. 

If man were otherwife made, his lan- 
guage, or rather his fpeech, would be the 
inarticulate noife or found of the howling 
wolf in the foreft, the chirps of the grafs- 
hopper, or he would be a viler animal than 
the biffing ferpent, that creepeth upon the 
earth, or the mute fifl>, that fwim in the 
waters. 

Man, if he would but know himielf, 
would perceive himfelf in all creation, and 
all creation in him. 

Man 
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Man doth not live by bi:Md alone^ like 
the ox upon grafs, or the lion upon ani-» 
mals, but by every word, that procecdeth 
out of the mouth of God, doth man live, 
that is, by means of fire, light, air, upon 
water, vegetables, fruits, their juices, flcfhi 
and even, when they fail, upon food mi- 
raculoufly lent from heaven, fuitable to 
his twofold capacity and tafte. 

Thus the firft man ftood, during his 
days of innocence, in the image and like^ 
nefs of God i and fo doth every man now, 
as redeemed by Jefus Chrift, and made 
perfe6t through faith and Nullification in 
him : " for in him we live, and move, and 
have our being/' 

As circumftances, ieaibns, climates are 
not the fame, fo neither are men's tempers, 
opinions, difpofitions, nor even laws and 
modes of living. The tide of paflions and 
affedions varies, they have their flux and 
reflux ; after a dorm comes a calm. No 
man is always pleafed, always angry, proud 
or humble i yet are there in the very nature 
of things fixed principles of aftion, and 
in moft men there is a weight to be laid 

afide, 
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afide, fome predominant paffion to be 
overcome. The tenor of a man's behaviour 
is the fafeft and faireft rule by which we 
can form a judgment of his charader, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and know how 
to pardon or condemn. 

This we fee exemplified (II. IX.) in the 
perlbn of Agamemnon. The fin, which 
fb eafily befets him, is haughtinefs, accom^ 
panied with a ftretch of power and in- 
juftice ; yet in the day of diftrefs, and when 
Keillor fpeaks, the mind of Agamemnon 
is humbled and open to conviftion of the 
wrong done by him to Achilles. 

To whom the king, with jufticc haft thou fhown 
A prince his faults, and I with reafon own 
That happy man, whom Jove ftill honours moft, 
Is more than armies, and himfelf an hoft. 
Bleft in his love this wond'rous hero ftands, 
Heav'n fights his war, and humbles all our bands. 
Fain would my heart, which crr'd thro* frantic rage, 
The wrathful chief and angry gods afluage. 

Homer with admirable judgment and 
beauty preferves the decorum of Agamem* 
non's character. For in the beginning of 
the quarrel, when Achilles reviled Aga- 

|Qemiioii 
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memnon with the opprobrious qualities of 
avarice^ pXwTsavaTarB Trayreav, impudence^ 
aueul^niv 'emeixevBy and cowardtce^w^lotMMtpf&f^ 
Agamemnon reviled not again, nor offered 
to draw his fword j and after having made 
him relent, and fend terms of recondlia- 
tion to Achilles, Homer does not fuffer 
Agamemnon's anger to return, no not 
when Ulyffes told him of the contemptu- 
ous manner in which Achilles rejefled his 
ample prefents and offers, but lets Diomed 
take up the caufe and fpeak for him. 

Ulyffes ceafed : the Achaian hoft. 

With forrow feiz'd, in contemplation loft. 

Attend the ftern reply. Tydides broke 

The general filence, and undaunted fpoke. 

Why fhould we gifts to proud Achilles fend ? 

Or ftrive with prayers his haughty foul to bend I 

His coun T^fs woes he glories to deride, 

And prayers will burft that fwelling heart with pridft ; 

Then let him arm when Jove or he think fi^ 

That to his madnefs, or to heav'n commit : 

Nor at Ulyffes* iharp reproof (II. XIV.) 
is Agamemnon angry, which he hear« 
without any emotions of refentment. 

Thy yix^ reproofs ( Atrides calm replies) 
- iiikc arrows pierce me, for thy words are wife« 

2 Acbillesi 
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Achilles too is foftcned by the perfuafive 
eloquence of Phoenix^ and almoft dropd 
his ref^ntment upon the taunting fyeoch o£ 
Ajax, 

foul of battles, and thy people's guide, 
(To AjMc thus the firft of Greeks replyM) * 
Well hstft thou fpoke ; but at the tyrant's nam« 
My rage rekindles, and my foul's on flame ; 

But he is ftill more foftened (Il.XVI.) by 
the tongue of his friend Patroclus, and at 
his death in the beginning of the xviiith 
book; by which he fhews, that as his 
hatred is, fo is his love. 

Patroclus ! thy Achillea knows no fears ; 
Nor words from Jove, nor oracles he hears ; 
Nor aught a modier's caution can fuggeft, 
The tyrarlt's pride lies rooted in my breaft. 
But bear We this— the wrongs I grieve arc paft, 
Tis time our fiiry fhould relent at laft : 

1 fix'd its date ; the day I wifh'd appears, 
Now Hedor to my fliips his battle bears. 
The flames my eyes, the fliouts invade my ears. 
Go then, Patroclus I court fair honour's charms, 
IsiTn/s fam'd fields, and in AchiUes* arms* 



1 



The charader of Patroclus is finely con- 
trafted with that of Achilles, like two pic- 
tures 
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tures that are companions, (XVIL 669.) in 
the elogy of Menelaus to the Ajaces and 
Marion who ftood round his dead corpfe. 

Oh guard thefe relicks to your charge confign'd. 
And bear the merits of the dead in mind ; 
How flcill'd he was in each obliging art, 
The mildeft manners, and the gentleft heart ; 
He was, alas ! but fate decreed his end. 
In death a hero, as in life a friend. 

Neither Agamemnon's pacifying pre- 
fents, nor the elocution of Ulyffes, Phoenix, 
Ajax and Patroclus, no nor even his death, 
could overcome Achilles' heart, rendering 
it forgiving, meek and gentle ; this was to 
be efFcifted only by divine energy, as feen 
in Achilles' reconciliation with Agamem- 
non (XIX.) and interview between Priam 
and Achilles (XXIV-) 

Each Ipok'd on other, none the filence broken 
Till thus at laft the kingly fuppliant fpoke : 
Ah think, thou favoured of the powers divine I 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine I 
Think of thy father^ and this face behold i 
See him in me, as helplefs and as dd. 
Though not fo wretched ! There he yields to me. 
The firfl of men in fovereign mifery i 

S Thu$ 
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71)u$ ipr^'cl to kneel, thus ^rovding to ^br^cc 
Thp fcourg^ and ruiq of ^ly reaUn and race j 
Suppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 
And kifs thofe hands yet reeking with their gore ? 
Thpfe words foft pity in the chief infpire, 
^ouch'4 with the dear remembrance of his fire, 
Thefe with his band (a§ prpftrate ftill he lay] 
The old plan's chee]^, he gently turned away. 
Now each by turns indulged the gufli of woe. 
And now the mingle4 tides together flo^y ; 
This low on earth, that gently bending o'er^ 
A father oxie, and one a fon deplore. . . 
Satiate at length with unavailing woes. 
From the high throne divine Achilles rofo ) 
The rev'rend monacck by the hand he rai$'4 
Po \v^ whi$e b^ard aqd fc>rm msye^lic g^-d,^ 
Not uurelenting : then ferene began 
With words to footh the miferabje man. 
Rife then, let reafon mitigate our care ; 
To mournj avails not j man is born to careu 
Seejc ppt by t^ys my l^cs^y.fo\^l to bepd j 
To yield thy He^idr I myieif intend. 
Nor com'ft thou but by heav'n ; nor com'ft alone, 
So^c^ gpd Unpels vitb cou^f r^ot tl^y own ; 
No hum^^ hand the weighty gates unb^r'd, 
Nor co\d4 th^ boId€;ft pf oiu^ youth have 4^'d 
To pafs our outworks, or elude the guard. 
He fai^ and entering, tpol^ |^I$ (eat of ftate^ 
Where full before biift rey'reJ^id Priati^, C^t? : 
. To whoai, compp^'d, the godlike chief begun* 
Lo ! to thy piay'f reftp;c'4 jhj breathle^ ipn y 

Extended 
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ExteiMfed on the funeral couch he lies, ^ 

And foon as morning paints the eaftern flcies, I 

The fight is granted to thy longing eyes* J 



One Preceptor of great authority hath 
told us, " Whofoever is angry with his 
brother without a caufe, fhall be in danger 
of the judgment;" and another hath given 
for our condu£t, when angry with caufe, 
this (hort precept, " Sin not, nor let the 
fun go down upon your wrath." 

It is true, Achilles did fin by rafli words> 
and let many a fun go down upon his 
wrath in revengeful deeds; but even Achil- 
les, however quick and retentive of refent- 
ment, did not let the laft fun go down 
upon his wrath : before his death he be- 
came meek, humble, forgiving, and found 
reft unto his foul. 

The Iliad may be compared to an antique 
coin of a double impreffion, nobly defigned 
and exquifitelj finiihed ; the front bearing 
a head, if poffible more frightful than 
Gorgon's ; and the reverfe, a prcfence nibre 
Compofed and fublinie than Minerva's the 
goddefs, or Apollo's the god, of wifdom, 
S ri or 
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or to a pifture prcfenting on one fide a 
ftorm, on the other a calm. 

Achilles, at the latter end of the poem, 
is a contraft even to hirafelf, as he is to 
others in the beginning of it. 

In his inftitution of thegames(Il. XXIII.) 
he is terrible in making offerings to dead 
Patroclus, but moft delightful in adjudging 
the prizes- 
Here fitting umpire and arbitrator, as 
Agamemnon did in the council fummoned 
to appeafe Apollo, which through Aga- 
memnon's injuftice broke up in tumult, 
he on the contrary decides the difpute be- 
tween Antilochus the fon of Neftor and 
Menelaus with the ftrifleft equity, greatly 
to the fatisfa6lion of all parties. Nothing 
can give a ftronger and a more agreeable 
idea of this than Menelaus himfelf in his 
addrefs to Antilochus. 

Still may our fouls, O gen'rous youth, agree : 
*Tis now Atrides' turn to )rield to thee. 
Rafh heat perhaps a moment might controul. 
Not break, the fettled temper of thy foul. 
Not but, my friend, 'tis ftill the wifer way 
To wave Qontra£tion with fuperior fway. 

For 
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For dh ! how few, who fhould like thee ofFend, 
Like thee, have talents to regain the friehd ? 
To plead indulgence and thy fault atone. 
Suffice thy father's merit, and thy own. 
Gen'rous alike, for me, the fire and fon 
Have greatly fufFer'd, and have greatly done ; 
I yield, that all may know, my foul can bend, 
Nor is my pride preferr'd before my friend. 

And now Achilles compliments Neftor, 
and Neftor Achilles. 

P^-oud of the gift thus fpake the full of days ; 
Achilles heard him, prouder of the praife. 
Not fo Achilles ; he to grief refign'd. 
His friend's dear image prefent to his mind, 
Takes his fad couch, more unobferv'd to weep. 
Nor takes the gift of all^compofing fleep. 

In this laft fcene, (11. XXIV.) Achilles 
excites in us the higheft difguft and ab- 
horrence, while he retains the body of 
He(3:or, and contemplates on k with de-f 
light in his pavilion s but he meets with 
our entire approbation at the furrender of 
it to the perfuafion of Thetis, and entreaties 
of Priam, under the influence, counfel an4 
will of Jupiter. 

S3 ThcrQ 
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There is one part of Achilles* conduft 
that highly merits our applaufe and imita- 
tion, that in his angry recefs and refufal 
of perfonal afliflance he did not head a 
fadion, enter into an oppofition to govern- 
ment, fide with the adverfary, and take up 
arms againft his country, from felf-intereft, 
under falfe ideas and pretentions to pa*-*^ 
triotifm. 

Dr. Johnfon, in his preface to Milton^ 
(ed. duod. 3 V.) recommends the Greek 
and Latin poets to be read at Ichools, " as 
affording moft axioms of prudence, mod 
principles of moral truth, and moft ma- 
terials for converfation ;" but in p. 191-2, 
with the fame latitude of expreffion, not 
without fome appearance of forgetfulnefs 
and felf-contradiftion, he affirms pofitively, 
•* That the ancient epic poets were very 
tmflcilful teachers of virtue, and that the 
reader will be able to carry away few pre- 
cepts of juftiee, and none of mercy." 

If this were the cafe, they certainly ought 
ne¥CT to be read; but he undoubtedly 
means 'to fay only, what is faying the truth, 
the Greek an4 Laufn epic poets taught in 

general 
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general natural, nioral, and divine wifdom 
well, but in many particulars not. 

We have fcen in the preceding inftaiic^s 
that they taught well moderation, that is, 
lelf-government, with juftice and mercy 
towards others, and with religious awe and 
dependence on the Supreme Being. 

The mythology of the poets, their inter- 
pofing machinery, will indeed be " feeble^ 
tedious, oppreflive and uninftruftive," if 
underftood grofsly and literally; but not fb, 
when viewed allegorically and philolbphi-' 
cally, as defcriptions of natural phanomena^ 
human paffions, appetites, adions, intel- 
kftual faculties, and divine attributes. 

The gradation of Beings is threefold, 
terreftrial, celeftial, and fuperceleftial. The 
ferreftrial are under the influence of the 
cekftial, and the celeftial of the fuper- 
celeftiaL 

It is plain, that by Juno, Virgil means 
the atmofpherical air, engendering the ftrife 
of winds, ftorms and tempefts, from his 
defcription of her addrefs to iEolus ; and 
it is as plain, that Homer, by Apollo, means 
the fun, or the circulation erf light, from 
S 4 the 
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the intenfenefs of its rays in caufing pefti- 
lential diforders, firfl among animals, and 
then among men ; and that by Jupiter, he 
means the folar fire and heat, from thp 
title given him of vscpikfiyspdcray the fecon- 
dary, great, and mediate caufe of thunderj^ 
lightning andterreftrialproduftions, which 
3Xt his wives, fons and daughters; while 
he himfelf, though fupreme over all other 
deities, the elements, is yet even under the 
controul and fubjeftion of Fate, that is, 
the Divine Will, the primary and efficient 
caufe of all things, quifatury who fpeaks» 
and it is done, who commands, and it 
ftands faft. The Canaanites, Greeks and 
Romans embodied the. elements, human 
paffions and appetites, intellectual faculties, 
and divine attributes, in graven and molten 
images, which the Egyptians did not, nor 
Chaldeans and Hebrews, perfonifying then^ 
only, and fpeakingof them in the language 
of hieroglyphics, 

Thefe hints may be of ufe in reading 
not only the poets but the fcripturcs them- 
felves. If nature, if the claffics, and the 
fcriptures be fl^died together, they wi^ 

3 ^^i- 
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reciprocally explain one another ; and 
though the allegories may not be all alike 
eafy, nor confpicuous, yet even a general 
conception of the figurative fenfe will be 
much more acceptable to the mind and 
improving, than the literal and grofsly 
vulgar. 

From the preceding remarks, arife three 
very interefting and very obvipus doftrincs; 
and without drawing which, the reading 
of Homer and Virgil is ufelefs, and time 
mif-fpent, not to fay worfe. 

Firft, That the Gentile nations, efpecially 
the philofophers, ancient fages and poets> 
Jiad among them the principles and fub- 
ftance of good morality, true religion, and 
fol^d education, however received, whether 
by tradition only, or by other helps, and 
however grofsly mifapphed and diverfified 
in form. 

Secondly, That hence the Gentile na- 
tions were difpofed more readily to embrace 
Chriftianity than the Jews. 

For when it was propofed to them in 
its native fimplicity, as it was by Paul to 
the Athenians, Afts xvii. 313, they had 

littlQ 
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little more to do than fo change t!ie olgefl: 
of worfhip, the invifible and fpirifual, fbr 
the yilible and corporeal. 

As they were not atheifts, they needed 
no demonftration of the being and attri- 
butes of God ; they were only to receive 
the known for the unknown God, that is td 
fay, Jehovah for Ztvg^ Jupiter^ and EI, 
Elohim for Ha/o^, Sol^ AtoXog, Molus^ and 
©Ht7;, the other deities. 

Thirdly, That the idolatrous and honeft 
heathens, who a^ed according to the light 
that was in theip, and were ready to re- 
ceive greater, when communicated to them, 
ar^ more praife-worthy, and will be lefs 
condemnable in the day of juclgrnent,than 
thofe Jews and nominal Chriftians, who 
iftudioufly and induftrioufly acquire " an 
evil heart of unbelief," and make them-^ 
felves Atheifts, Deifts, Socinians, Arians, 
•and give up themfelves to the indulgence 
of their appetites and paffions, in the prac- 
tice of almoft every immoral aftion,fecretly 
if not publicly, and in the negleft of all 
religions worfhip, under the full fplendoi' 
of divine revelation. 

If 
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If then we will not go to the books of 
Revelation for inftruftion, let us go to 
thofe of Homer and Virgil; they will 
teach us better than we teach ourfelves, 
help us to expand our though ts, fubHme 
our interpretations, and moralize our ac- 
tions : And if we go to Milton, he will 
lead us to improve manners, by adding 
faith to our virtue. 

Milton appears in every part of his 
poem, particularly in the third book, to 
be a found, rational and fteady Believer in 
the great and fundamental article of the 
Chriftian Religion, The Trinity in Unity ; 
herein he was a ftri6l and wife Calvinift, 
worthy to be admired and imitated by all 
the moderns, who diflcnt from the doc- 
trines of their forefathers and leaders at 
the time of the Reformation : this pre- 
mifed, we will proceed to enquire into 
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^e Diction, Language, Versifica- 
tion and Manners 

OF 

PARADISE LOST. 

IN cafting our eyes over the thoughts 
and language yet living of Paradife Loft, 
it may be thought, that our toil will be 
ftiort, and our labour eafy ; but we (hall 
meet with difficulties here alfo, and fome 
perhaps, that no difcemment and art of 
criticifm can furmount, owing chiefly to 
Milton's extenfive and very fuperior eru- 
dition. 

Jf Homer was a man of profound fci- 
cnce, the fame with truth may be affirmed 
of Milton, greatly to his honour. 

We are not fo certain of Homer's 
fources, what fountains and ftreams hq 
drank at, befides thofe of nature, as we 
are of Milton's. 

It is eafy to difcern, that Milton drew 
his knowledge not folely from nature, but 
moftly from the fcriptures and from the 
daffies, and alfo that he warmed, or rather 

heated^ 
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heated, his imagination, with romances, 
books of chivalry, voyages, Italian poetry, 
and laftly, with the politicks and £a£lions 
of the times he lived in ; by all which he 
enlarged his veffd, as it were, to a pro- 
digious fize, and filled it fo full, and with 
fuch variety of contents, that it was ready 
on every occafion to burft and let out all 
at once, but faved itfelf by finding verit at 
feveral parts, flowing in larger ftreams at 
fome outlets than, at others -, or to fpeak 
without alluiion, the number of objeds he 
had before him, and eagernefs to defcribe 
them all, oftentimes make him dwell long 
upon a fubjeft, with fome degree of coa- 
fufion to himfelf and of perplexity to his 
reader. 

Hence the length of his invocation, the 
number of images in his fimilies, the ex- 
panfion of his defcriptions, fo many inter- 
ruptions of the aftion, the mixture of 
heathen mythology ,with fcripture verity, 
and the multitude of his reflexions. 

Milton in his invocation had before him 

J Homer's addrefs to his mufe, and the fig- 

nal operations of the Holy Spirit on Mofes 

in 
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in Mount Sinai, on the High Pricft, when 
he went to confult God in the Holy of 
Holies, called the Oracle of God, in the 
hearts of Chriftian Believers, whofe bodies 
are by St. Paul, i Cor- iii. i6. called the 
temple of the Holy Ghoft, and at the 
creation: All thefe, with other ideas, he 
has crouded together in the opening of his 
fubjeft, certainly unnecefiary^ how beau- 
tiful foever the lines may be> and full of 
information -, fo full, that one would not 
wifh their ablence, but only their better 
difpofal. 

He is forced to tell his reader three> if 
not four times, that the infernal council^ 
book ii. 467, 487, 566 and 514. broke up^ 
and interrupts the narration, becaulc his 
fancy, or perhaps his hatred to monarchy, 
prevailed upon him to defcribe farcaftically, 
the high refpefl and courtly compbments 
paid to the monarch of hell, and tome 
agreement fubfifting between the fpirits 
damned, with this remark, that bad men 
ought not therefore to boaft of 

Their fpccious deeds on earth, which glory excites, 
Or clofc ambition Yamifii^d o'er with zeal : . 

And 
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iVn4 ^hat i?)?nkind ought not to Uv« 
difunited, 

O (hiame to men ! devil with devil damnM 
Firm concord holds ; men only difagrce ! 

Not tq notice the iRipropriety of a 
l^oet's ftoppang and teaching fentiment^ 
in his own perfon, let it be afkcd, what 
4Qfi* th'iJ reflgxipn amount to ? Nothing, 
bvit vyhat i$ evident to common obfevvji* 
tioi\, namely, that bad n^en upon ^arth 
HW^ex thf^ i^^fiuei>ce of infernal fpirits, 
^ree Hjith m9 anothex in ftrift friejidfhip 
^ainft QoA and good men, the feed of 
thfi fefpent adverfe to the feed of the wo- 
man, an4 that oppofition aflbciates to 
deftrqy the ftate j but does it prove* that 
hondt n^ea and true tiye in. hatred, en- 
mity and ftrife, and do not join to fave 
the ftat?? Here the veflel of Milton 
leal^s. 

This evinces, the juftnefs of the rule, 
that an Epic Poet, as well as the Hif* 
toriaa, fliouid Qot (lop the thread of the 
difcousfe with remarks, reflexions and fen- 
tjwenfsi lettered in his own perfon, v^hich 
4 the 
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the reader fliould be left to make for him- 
felf. 

As neither of them ihould introduce the 
fubje£): with a florid, pompous and long 
proem, fo fhould they not retard or in- 
terrupt the narration with moral, political 
and party obfervations, upon events, nor 
even upon a6lions, as good or bad, in 
their own perfons : this is feldom or ever 
done, either by Mofes or by Homer, well 
knowing that it would be an invafion upon 
the reader's pleafure, as well as a tacit im- 
peachment of his underflanding and at- 
tention, fuppofing him incapable of draw- 
ing inferences, difcerning good from evil, 
and making reflexions for himfelf. 

Befides, remarks are often trifling, as 
well as impertinent, for inftancc, that of 
Virgil, 

tantane animis cakjtibus iraf 

Which Milton with more propriety hath 
put into the mouth of Raphael, VI. 79^ 

In heavenly fpirits could fuch perverfenefs dwell ? 

Milton's great erudition makes him of- 
ten too didadical, andfrequently too learned 

for 
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for the generality of readers^ without fbme 
commentator; accordingly he has had 
many commentators^ who imagine fome 
beautiei, Jdboar mdk learnedly to expUia 
BUioy apparent djjKcukie^» take no noticft 
of ieveral seal, are pleaibd to admire fome 
errrors, and blame £>me beauties. 

Thyer^ one of Milton'0 commentators, 
admires the reflexion upon die difunion of 
mankind, and the agreement between xle«- 
vils, with this hiftorical note, ^* It will 
appear the more pertinent and natural^ 
when one confider^ the contentions age, 
in which Milton lived and wrote :'^ but 
kt it be aft:ed, did he not promote thofe 
contentions, and defend them by his writ- 
ings ? So that if the reflexion is pertinent 
in condemning others, it unwittingly con- 
demns the maker of it, who himfelf, if 
not a devil with other devils, was certainly 
a rigid adherent to his own opinion and 
his own party. 

Another commentator, the laft editor of 
Milton's works, admires the fimilitude in 
the invocation^ 

T ; — With 
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•——with mighty wing outfpread^ 
Oove-lilce, fat'ft brooding on the vaft abyfs^ 
And mad'ft it pregnan t 

and attempts to explain it in a note, 
which fuppofes, that Milton had here in 
view the firft chapter of Gen. " The 
word, which we tranflate mmei^' fap he^ 
" fignifies properly brooding." 

I beg leave of great names, for the fake 
of truth, to oppole this aflertion with an 
eafy obfervation, that however Milton might 
have a tranfient lopk at Mofes's words, his 
mind was certainly imprefled with a my^ 
thological> heathenifh and corrupt notion, 
of the world's being formed from an ^;g, 
and that the word, which we tranflate 
mwed^ no where in the Bible fignifies 
either properly or figuratively to incubate, 
or fit upon eggs and hatch them. 

The Hebrew word nflmo tranflated 
moved^ (the.plain Englifh reader will excufe 
my going into a critical examination) is a 
participle in the Hiphil conjugation from 
the verb ^m, in Kal properly to move, 
and in Hiphil, to caufe or give motion, in 
all dire^ions, round about, up and down, 

as 
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as an eagle hovers and flutters her wings 
in fondling and teaching her young to 
fly, Deut. xxxii. ii. figuratively to flut- 
ter or quake with fear^ Jer. xxiii. 9. and 
to move varioufly and diffufively as the 
natural air, or as the Spirit of God uni- 
verfally. Gen. i. 2. 

The reader may now perhaps be able to 
gain fome diflin6t and fatisfadory idea, in 
what manner the Spirit of God, whether 
divine, or material, moved, and commo^ 
nicated motion, upon the face of the waters^ 
or as Milton fays, in the perfon of Ra« 
phael, VII. 88. 

How firft began this heaven, which yields or fills 
All rpace, Che ambient air, wide interfus'd 
Embracing round this floricT earth ■ 

exciting) or, if I may fo (peak, quicken- 
ing the grofs, inert fubftance of darknefs, 
and the tremulous deep, or as Milton fays, 
VII. 211. outrageous abyfs it furround- 
ed; an effect prior and necefTary to the 
confequent productions of light, and the 
formation of the celeftial and terrcftrial 
globes. 

T 2 Let 
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Let us now come to particulars, by in- 
vcfligating the fenfe of every figurative ex- 
preffion. 

The Spirit of God and its influences 
fire in fcripture reprefented under various 
images ; among others, by the difpofition, 
fweetnefs, purity, and innocency of the 
Dove ; but it is the Saviour of the world, 
that likens the conftant warmth of his 
fevour, vigour and proteftion, to domeftic 
fowls fheltering their young, when he fays 
to Jerufalem, " How (rften would I have 
gathered thy children together, as a hen 
gathereth her chickens under her wings ?**— 
hot fitting as a dove brooding on two eggs 
only ; an image not to be once found in 
fcripture. 

Incubation, a flow, gmdual and tedious 
operation, applied to God or his Spirit, 
is not only a falie interpretation of fcrip- 
ture, but of common fenfe j the thought 
itfelf is mean, and unbecoming the inflan* 
taneous effefts of divinity, " He fpake, 
and it was done, he commanded, and it 
flood faft : — The mighty God, even the 
Lord, fpake, and called the earth from the 
2 rifmg 
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riiing up of the fun unto the going down 
thereof/' — Pialm xxxiii. g. 1. i . This is 
the true and exalted language of poetry. 

<• with mighty wing outfprcad.*' 

Mighty wing outfpready is more defcrip- 
tive of an eagle than a dove, and outfpread^ 
of flying than of fitting, to which o'er* 
fpread is more applicable than outfpread. 

■■■' " mad^ft it prcgant." 

Pregnant, that is, fwoln and big with 
child, applied to an egg and the abyfs^ 
Teems to be. a hard, if not an improper 
metaphor, unufed by any claffic writer, 
ancient or modern; becaufe the egg re* 
mains the fame in refpeft to fize, when 
the chick is ready to come forth, as it was 
ere the hen fits brooding on it ; but this 
is not the cafe in animals, which fwell and 
grow large in proportion to the growth of 
thtfatusj as Milton himfclf defcribes it 
in Book IJ. 778. where Sin reminds Satai) 
of her origin and of death. 



• till my womb 



Pregnant by thee, and now exceifive grown, 
Prodigiouf motion felt and rueful throes. 

T 3 TIic 
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The abyfs too was haftily to bring forth 
not one form only, but variety of forms j 
the metaphor therefore is forced, unna* 
tural and improper, and the whole fimili- 
tude u^deferving any admiration and ap- 
f»laufe from men of letters. 

Milton, however, feems fond of this 
image ; for he hath repeated it in VII. 236* 

His brooding wings the fpirit of God outfpread, 

while night 
Invefts the fea.— ^ — ^L 208. 

This is another admired paflage, •* A 
much finer^expreflion, fays Newton, than 
umbris nox operit terras of Virgil." 

Milton's expreffion, invejisy is figurative; 
and Virgil's operit is plain, fimply to 
coyer j for which reafon, I fuppofe, Mil- 
ton's is thought preferable; but not fo, 
if the metaphor be falfe, which upon ex- 
amination it will appear to be. 

Invejiy from the Latin invejiioy is always 
ufed in a good, honourable, and gay fenfe, 
to drefs, array, adorn and grace, as, with 
a white, or purple mantle of glory and 
authority, never in a bad fenfe to clothe 

or 
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or covcrwith a fable cloak of darkncfi, 
poverty and difgrace, unlefs the military 
fenfe of inclofing a town fhould be thought 
fo. 

Milton hath applied this metaphor very 
beautifully in three other places^ IIL 10. 
VII. 372* XI. 233. to the original, created 
light, to the riling fun, and to MichaeL 



-before the fun. 



Before the heavens thou wert, and at the voitQ 
Of God, as with a mantle, didft inveft 
The rifing world of waters dark and deep. 
Won from the void and formlefs infinite. 

Firft in his Eaft the glorious lamp was feen. 
Regent of day, and all the horizon round 
Invefted with bright rays » 



-fome great Potentate, 



Or of thrones above, fuch majefty 
Invefts him coming 

I could point out improprieties in fome 
other metaphors, but I forbear> and leave 
the attentive reader to difcover them him- 
felf, which he may eafily do, by reducing 
words to their original and proper fcnfe, 
in the manner exemplified above> and not 
T 4 fufFer 
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fuffer liitnftlf to be iftlppfed Upon by the 
Mk glare of thifel for gold, 
. Another commentator, that demands ouf 
notice, is Addifon, refpefting what he obr 
fcTYts oii the language of Milton in gefie-* 
rali v>lth ,fome kind of apology, '? That 
dKtaphpfs are not thkk fo}^n iti Mtltoi)/' 
Now fUppofe this to be true, it is what 
fhould be, and as it is in Homer and Vir- 
gil;, for a profufion, or thick crop, of 
metaphors, is more becoming the fplendor 
and flafhes of oratory and romificc than 
the gravity and grandeur of art epic poem : 
but if the Paradife Loft be examined with 
nice infpeftion, the metaphors will be 
found thicker fpwn than at firft many are 
aware of j and this in a poem on rpiritnal 
, and moral obje6ls is unavoidable and right. 
For we can neither conceive, nor fpeak of, 
heavenly and invifible things but through 
the medium of earthly and vifible -, for that 
purpofe doubtlefs, wifely and gracioufly 
contrived by the Creator, as Raphael, 
y . 570. informs Adam, when he fays. 



-what furmounts the reach 



Of hui^an fenfe, I iball xleliaeaie fo. 

By 
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By likening fpiritaal to corpored formft. 
As may exprefs them beft ; though what if earth 
^e t)ut the (htidow of heaven, arid things therein 
£aeh to other like» more than on earth is thought ? 

Our language, as enriched from thtf 
(iatiii and Greek, abounds with metaphors ; 
we have already taken a view of {otat ItL 
the invocation i in which there are font 
more deferving our notice, namely. Spirit^ 
infpircy intends^ infiruB : thefe words, at 
is well known to every fcholar, are all bor- 
rowed from the Latin. 

Spirit, Uom fpiritusy in its primary, li- 
teral and proper fenfe, means air, wind, 
breath — {tomfpiro to blow, breathe. 

It is applied by Virgil, Mn. VI. 721. 
to denote that fecret energy of life, the 
iinima muniiy which is difFufcd through all 
ilature \ or as Milton, III. 586. calls it, 
invifible virtue." — 



Spsritus intus alit" 



A fecondary and figurative fenfe of Spi- 
rit among us Chriilians, taught, or as 
Milton fays, " greatly inftrufted," by di- 
vine revelation, is its application to the 

rational 
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rational foul of man, and thence trans- 
ferred to the Spirit of God, by way of dif- 
tinftion called, the Holy Spirit, or Holy 
Ghoft, and in Greek the Paraclete, the 
Comforter and Inftrudor. 

Infpire, from in and Jpiro^ fimply to 
blow into, oppofitely to expire^ to blow or 
|>rtathe^Gat, is ufed by us in a figurative 
fenfe, unknown to the Latins, who ufe 
aff>iro, and afio, to exprefs divine com* 
munication and inftru6lion from God to 
the heart and foul of good men — 

Afpirate meis c^ptis ■ f OviQ> 

Cicero fays, 

Nemc^t ma^usjine aliquo diviff affattu 

Intends, from in and tendo, literally fig*' 
nifies to ftrain, bend a bow, and fpread a 
net to catch birds, figuratively, intendtre 
animum^ to purpofe or defign ^ but Milton 
transfers it anew, to his long or poem. 

That with no iniddle flight intends to foar— - 

Inftruft, from in and /trUo^ literally fig- 
nifies, to lay in order and regularity, as in a 

building 
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building and ran^g an army, the reverfe 
dijiemo^ tD ftray. 

We do not ufe this word in the corporeal 
fenfe, but in a mental, to teach and inform 
the underftanding with doctrines and pre- 
cepts. 

From what has been obfervcd, it may 
be inferred, that the language of Paradiie 
Loft is in general neat, elegant and claffi- 
cal; will be found fo, and admired, by 
every perfon of reading and literary tafte. 

A few vulgarities and witticifms, fomc 
technical terms of arts and fciences, that 
occafionally occur, and are obvious fuf- 
ficiently without a monitor, we muft ge« 
neroufly pardon* 

Vhi plura mtent in carmine^ npn tgo pauds 
Offendar macidisj quas aut ificuria fudit^ 
Jut bumana parum cavit natur a 

w here the beauties more in number fliin^ 
I am not angry, when a cafual line. 
That with fome trivial fault unequal flows^ 
A carelefs hand, or human frailty ihows* 

There are many familiar, low, vulgar, 
and even indecent words uied by Milton, 
fome alfo perhaps of his own coining, not 

foun4 
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feoAd in ancient poets^ which we muft 
alfo pardon^ and pafs over without notice. 
The judicious reader will eafily diicover 
them^ and mark them with difapprobadon^ 
and not with imitation : 

We now proceed to the fecond inquiry, 

^e Order and Arrangement of Words. 

In the arrangement of words, Milton, 
hath departed fo much from the common 
mode of fpeech, following our ancient 
poets and profe writers, particularly the 
trariflators of the Bible, who followed the 
Greek and Latin, that oftentimes it re- 
quires great attention and fome knowledge 
of the daffies to underftand him. 

The ufual praftice in Englifh is to place 
the nominative cafe immediately before the 
verb, and the accufative after it ; thi& order 
Milton often breaks. 

Of man's firft difobedtenc 

Sing) heavenly Mufe- 



for, heavenly Mufe, fing the difobedi- 
cnce of the firft man. 

—what 
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■ ■ what in tnc Is dark 



Illumine,- 



for, illumine what is dark in me. 



^while nioht 



Invefts the fea, and wifhed morn delays, 

for, while night invefts the fea, and delays 
the wi(hed mom. 

Encmf their letipni— ^^IL 131. 

for, their legions encamp on the bordering 
deep. 

Book V. 21. — 

* " " < .t o mzrkhow fpring 

Our tended flowers, how blows jth# citron grove. 
What drops the myrrh^ and What the balmy xecd. 

That is, to mark haw oar tended flowers 
fpring up, how the citron grove blows, 
what the myrrh dlrop^, and what the balmy 
reed drops. 

Again, in profe and common ilpeech, 
the adjeftive or epithet generally comes be- 
fore the fubftantivc, hut Milton conti- 
nually places it after, particularly at the 
end of a line, as, 

battle 
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b attle proud, 
■ darkncfs vifible» 



for, proud battle, vifiblc darkncfs. 



To idols foul- 



And hands innumerable fcarce perform, 

inftead of, foul idols — innumerable hands* 

When two adjeftives are joined together^ 
he will put one before the fubftantive, and 
the other after, with or without the con- 
jun&ion and^ as, 

-—before all temples the upright heart and pare. 
Heaven's laft beft gift- 



And temperate vapours bland ■ ■ 

inftead of, the upright and pure hearth- 
heaven's laft and beft gift — temperate and 
bland vapours. 

He puts adjectives for adverbs^ as. 



^that on the feCret top 



Of Oreb, or of Sinai didft infpire, 

that is, fecretly on the top, like Virgir» 

aba nunti repoftum^ 

for, alt} mente repoftum. 

Again, he omits conjundions^ prepofi* 
tions and verbs, ufing generflly the no- 
minative 
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minative cafe abfolute, and fometimes the 
ablative like the Latin, as, VII. 688. 

A dam relating, JbefoU auditrefs^ 

Hcrfelf, though faireft^unfupported flower.— VIII. ij^%. 

I (hall not lag behind, nor err 

The way, thou leading— ——-IX. 269* 

Let us feek death, or he notfiund.^^-'^lX. iooz« 

In VIL 142. is ufed the ablative ^^ 
folute. 

■ t he feat 
Of Deity fupreme, us difpoffeji^ \ 
He trufted to have feized ■ 



I'hefe liberties and changes, fomewhat 
embarrafling to common readers, are ad- 
mitted in poetry, and even in profe, rather 
as beauties than blemifhes, to the eyes of 
the learned i but there are fome arrange- 
ments in Milton, difficult perhaps to the 
learned, and fcarcely admiffible even in 
poetry, unnoticed by Commentators. 

The firft arrrangement difficult and 
fcarcely to be defended, that meets our 
eyes and underflanding, is in the invoca- 
tion; 

for 
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■■ ■ for heaven hiics nothtng from thy v{e#^ 
Nof tlw d^p traflt of )icU fi ' i n i 

In profe this parenthefis would fland 
thus. 

Say iirft, (for heaven, nor the deep traA of hell. 
Hides any thing from thy view) fay firft, what caufe^ 

This thought Milton moft likely bor- 
rowed from the Proverbs, ** The eyes of 
the Lord are in every place beholding tlie 
evil and the good**— or from the Prophet, 
" All things are naked and open tp the 
eyes of him, with whom we have to do." 

Another di;fficult arrangemont occurs in 
bookL i$o. 

Or do him mightier fervice, as his thralls 
By right of war, whatever his bufinefs be 
Bere in the heart of hell^ to work in fire % 

that is, to work in fire what e*er his bu* 
finefs be here in the heart of hell. 

Lines 552, &c. may be noticed, not fo 
much to cenfure feme obfcurities, as to 
praife a moft beautiful defcription of mu- 
fick, with powers felt even by devils in 
hell. 

—anon 
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-anon they move 



In perfed phalanx to the Dorian mode 
Of ilutes and foft recorders ; fuch as rais'd 
To highth of nobleft temper heroes old 
Arming to battle, and inftead of rage 
Deliberate valour breathed, firm and unmov'd 
With dread of death to flight or foul retreat ; 
Nor wanting power to mitigate and fwage. 
With folemn touches, troubled thoughts, and cha(< 
Anguifh, and doubt, and fear, and forrow, and paia 
From mortal, or immortal minds 

that is, fuch as raifed heroes of old arm- 
ing to battle, to the highth of the nobleft 
temper, and inftead of rage, breathed va- 
lour deliberate, firm and unmoved to 
flight or foul retreat with dread of death. 

I v^rould obferve upon a trifling diforder 
in 684, for the opportunity of inviting 
the reader's attention to a pifture of ava- 
rice, drawn with ftrong and odious fea-> 
tures in the perfon of Mammon, 



-By him firft 



Men alfo, and by his fuggeftion, taught, 
RanfackM the cente r 

for. Men alfo firft taught by him^ and by 
his fuggeftion— 

U We 
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In book III. from 273 to 338, and 390, 
we have Milton's confeffion of faith in the 
Father and in thfe Son. 

See golden deeds, fruitful of golden days. 
With joy and love triumphing, and ftiir truth, 

that is, triumphing with joy, and love, and 
fair truth. 

He heaven of heavens and all the powers therein, 
By thee created, and by thee threw down 
The afpiring dominations-^ 

that is, He (the Father) created the heaven 
of heavens and all the powers therein by 
thee, (the Son) and threw down by thee 
the afpiring dominations. 

Hail) Son of God, Saviour of men, tby name 
Shall be the copious matter of my fong 
Henceforth, and never fliall my harp thy praife 
Foi-get, nor from thy Father's praife disjoin—— 

that is. Henceforth thy name fhall.be the 
copious matter of my fong, and never (hall 
my harp forget, nor disjoin, thy praife from 
thy Father's praife. 

In book IV. ii4« Satan is thus charac- 
terized : 

' ■ ■ Each pafiion dlmm«d his face. 

Thrice changed with pale, ire, envie and defpair, 

that 
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that is, ire, envy and d^fpair, each paffion, 
dimmed his face thrice changed with 
palenefs — Book V. 4. 

■ His flecp 

Was aerie, light, from pure dlgeftion bred. 
And temperate vapours blandj 

that is, his fleep was aerie and light, bred 
from pure digeftion, and from temperate 
and bland vapours. 

Tranfpofitions occur in Adam's morning 
hymn (V. 154.) more difficult than any 
one of thofe above mentioned, 

Thcfe are thy glorious worksj Parent of gobd. 
Almighty, 

that is. Almighty Parent—- 

' ' thine this univerfal frame. 
Thus wond'rous fiiir, thyfelf how wond'rous then? 

Milton fliould be here prefent hirafelf 
to explain his meaning, and teach us how 
to bring thefe lines under the rules of 
grammar^ or as we fay, parfe the words, 
whether the noun fubftantive frame, and 
the pronoun thyfelf , ftand in the ablativd 
cafe abfolute^ or the verb fubftantive be 
underflood with the conjunction if that 
18, if this thine univerfal frame be thus 
U a wond'rous 
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wond'rous fair, how wond'rous then muft 
be thou thyfelf ! Or again, whether wc 
are to behold Adam looking around and 
fpeaking of heaven, and earth, and feas, 
with admiration and fudden exclamations; 
Thine ! this univerfal frame ! thus won- 
d'rous fair ! thyfelf how wond'rous then ! 

This form of expreflion, elliptical, or 
whatever you will call it, often occurs in 
the Hebrew fcriptures, and in Homer, 
where the fenfe is fo various and full, that 
the Ipeaker, after making a fhort paufe or 
halt, flops fliort, without proceeding to 
complete the fenfe, leaving the hearer or 
reader to do it himfelf from his own 
imagination. 

In this manner Adam, Gen. ii. 23. 
ftruck with the fight of Eve, faid, in rap- 
tures. This ! bone of my bone, and flefli 
of my flelh ! 

So in Gen. jcxvii. 32-3. at the voice of 
Efau, Ifaac cries out, Who ! thou ! who ! 
where he ! that hath brought me venifon ! 

Again, in Gen. iii. 22. is a moft beauti- 
liil ellipfis, or apofiopefis, very different 
fsom that of Virgil, quos ego, uttered by 

Neptune 
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Neptune in a guft of paffion ; whereas in 
Genefis the divine Perfons are introduced, 
compaflionating man in his fallen flate, 
and confulting as it were for his good, 
how to prevent more errors. ** The Lord 
God faid. Behold, the man is become as 
one of us, to know good and evil ! And 
now left he put forth his hand, and take 
alfo of the tree of life, and eat, and live 
for ever — !" Here the fenfe to be fupplied 
is vaft and extenfive, as much as to fay. 
We muft fet afide the firft covenant, open 
to man the whole new plan of redemption, 
and difmifs him from the garden of Eden. 

Man fallen could not be fufFered to re- 
main in paradife under the firft and ori- 
ginal covenant ; it was neceflary to remove 
him thence, and to give him new exhi- 
bitions, inftruftions and conditions of life 
and aftion. " Therefore the Lord God 
fent him forth from the garden of Eden, 
to till the ground from whence he was 
taken." 

Milton, in Adam's hymn, feems to have 
before him the book of Wifdom, xiii. 3, 4. 
and Pfalm cxlviii. 
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Unfpeikable ! who fitt'ft above thefe he^venSi 
To us invifible, or dimly fecn 
In thefe thy loweft works ; yet thefe declare 
Thy goodnefs, beyond thought, and power divine^ 

that is, declare beyond thought thy divine 
goodnefs and power, 

Faireft of ftars, laft in the train of night ! 
If better thou belong not to the dawn ! 

that is, if thou belong not brighter, there- 
fore better, to the dawn, fure pledge of day, 

There are in this moft beautiful hymn 
fome other tranfpofitions, lefs difficult in- 
deed than the fore-mentioned, and which 
the reader perhaps will of himfelf under- 
ftand without a tutor ^ if not, he is greatly 
to be pitied for his want of tafte in the 
pure and genuine fpirit of poetry. 

To turn this hymn, and other parts of 
Milton, into Latin prqfe andyerfe, would 
be a noble and ufeful exercife for boys at 
fchool i it would lead them into the know- 
ledge of their own language, efpecially that 
of the Bible and ancient writers. 



Came the mild Judge and Interceflbr both, 
To fentcnce man — (IX. 96.) 



for, 
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for, Came both the mild Judge and Inter* 
ceffor. 



: hereby to learn 

True patience, and to temper joy, with fear, 
And pious forrow, 

that is, temper joy and pious forrow with 
fear. 

Thefe few obfervations may be of ufe to 
help the plain, if not the learned reader, to 
underftand the arrangement of words in 
the ParadLfe Loft ; we will now proceed 
to its 

Versification. 

It is (aid of Milton^ that after he hsd 
finifhed his Paradife Loft, it was with 
much difficulty he could find a purchftfer 
of this poem even for five pounds, and 
that the firft edition went off very flowly s 
nor is it at all wonderful this (hould be 
the cafe, confidering how few could or 
would be at the pains to underftand the 
ftyle of it, rendered ftill more abftruie by 
ill*paintbg« not marking the parentheies^ 
U 4 a pecu^ 
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a peculiarity of fpelling, and a new mode 
of verfification without rhyme. 

Simmons, the purchafer and printer, 
makes this apology in the firft edition, 
1669. " Courteous reader, There was no 
argument at firft intended to the books, 
but for the fatisfadion of many that have 
defired it, I have procured it ; and withall 
a reafon of that, which ftumbled others, 
why the poem rimes not." 

Of this reafon prefixed to that edition 
yvi are thus informed : 

" The meafure is Englifli heroic verfe 
without rime, as that of Ho.mer in Greek, 
and of Virgil in Latin, producing that 
true mufical delight, which confifts only 
in apt numbers, fit quantity of fyllables, 
and the fenfe varioufly drawn out from 
one verfe to another, not in jingling founds 
of like endings, a fault avoided by the 
learned ancients both in poetry and ora-r 
toiy." 

After what has been fjiid by Milton him-r 
fclf and his commentators, efpecially by 
the ingenious and claific writer of thQ 
Jlambler, Vol. II, No. 86^ 88^ and 90, 
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on Milton's verfification, any farther ob- 
fervations may be thought unneceffary and 
impertinent. 

I will, however, hazard a few remarks, 
which, fhould they be found not impor- 
tant, fhall at leaft be new. 

Milton appears to be very loofe and 
carelefs in the definition of his verfe, when 
he fays, it refembles the heroic verfe of 
Homer and Virgil, becaufe it is without 
rhyme, the fenfe drawn out from one verfe 
to another, and confiftingof apt numbers. 

All verfe confifts in fit quantity of fyl- 
lables and apt numbers; this it is that 
diftinguiflies poetry from profe in every 
language, and our heroic meafure is not 
hexameter, like the Greek and Latin, in 
equal or common time, made up of fix 
feet by dadtyles and fpondees, but is a kind 
of pentameter, in unequal or triple time, 
compofed of five feet, called iambics, di- 
vided into ten fyllables, the firft fyllable of 
each iambic, or foot, being ftiort, and the 
(aft long, as, 

Of man's iirft difobedience, and the fruit-^ 
Through woods, through wafte, o'er hill, o'er dale 
|lis Tosdfi. 

Thefe 
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Thefe are the apt numbers and fit quan* 
tity of fyllables in a pure iambic, Englifh 
verfe 5 which, though very agreeable for a 
fliort time, would foon tire " with the per- 
petual recurrence of the fame cadence." 

It is this continuance of iambic^ halting 
lamenefs, or limping, which makes in mu- 
fic the Siciliana movement, very fweet and 
pleafing at firft, fo tirefome before it finiflies, 
unlefs fung with ^ntfojionuto and breathing 
cafuras^ and a mixture of glides, (lurst 
drags and appogiaturas. 

From the fame caufe it is, that rhyme 
in a poem of any length, and the blank 
verfe of Thomfon's Seafons, is lefs pleafing 
to a fine ear and underdanding, than that 
of Milton in a mixture of feet, variation 
of paufes, and extenfion of the fenfe beyond 
couplets. 

Variety only by mixed numbers and 
diverfe paufes, can adapt founds to fenfcj, 
and pieafe the ear with continuance of 
mufical delight. 

Milton is very happy in this contrivance^ 
fo as frequently to imitate and even equal 
the fineft lines in Homer and Virgil: a 

few 
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few inftances may be fufEcient to exemplify 
Milton's contrivance and poetical abilities 
in forming numerous verfe. 

The fluggifhnefs of motion, and dulncfs 
of the paflions in forrow, lamentation and 
amazement, are exprefled by frequent halts, 
better than by any particular and regular 
feet, as in the following lines. 



and began 



Through woods, through waftc, o^cr hill, o'er dale 

his roam. 
Put firft, with narrow fearch, I muft walk round 
This garden, and no corner le^ve unfpyed. 
■ Live while ye may, 

Happy pair ; enjoy, till I return. 
Short pleafures : for long woes are to fucceed, 
Anguilh, and dpubt, and fear, and forrow, and pain I 
That fpace«— the evil one — abftra£led — flood— 
From his own evil— and for the time remained—* 
Stupidly good— of enmity difarmed. 
Of guile, of hate, of envy, of revenge. 
O much deceived, much failing, haplefs Eve, 
Of thy prefumed return ! event perverfe ! 
Defpoiled of innocence, of faith, of blifs ! 
Unrefpited ! unpitied ! unreprieved ! 
Ages of hopelefs end ! 
jlxhaufted, fpiritlefs, affllded, fallen! 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain, 
Jhy lot . . . 

^ Thv» 
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Thus roving on. 



In confufed march forlorn, the advent'rous bands. 
With fbuddering horror pale, and eyes aghaft. 
Viewed firft their lamentable lot, and found 
No reft ! Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They palTed, and many a region dolorous, . 
O'er many a frozen, many a, fiery Alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and (hades of 

death ! 
Thrones, princedoms, powers, dominions I reduce. 

In thefe lines, fit quantity of fyllables is 
preferved ; and if they are pronounced with 
long cafuras^ or paufes, they will be found 
equal to Virgil's Monjlruml borrenduml 
informe ! ingens ! 

Of this kind it were eafy to multiply 
inftances, which will unawares prefent 
themfelves to every reader of attention, and 
fet him aghaft ! 

On the contrary, fpeed, alacrity and joy, 
are exprcffed by hafty fyllables without 
flops, or with very fhort aefuras. 

Immediate are the aAs of God, more fwift 

Than time or motion 

At one flight bound, high overleaped all bound 
Of hill or higheft wall, and fbeer within 
. Rights on his feet — — 

Tki 
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The monfter moving onward, came as fall 
With horrid ftrides, hell trembled as he trod. 



■ Back to thy punifliment, 

Falfe fugitive, and to fpeed add wings. 
Left with a whip of fcorpions I purfue 
Thy lingering — 

The fun 

Declined was haftening now with prone career 
To the ocean ifles, and in the afcending fcale 
Of heaven, the ftars that u(her evening rofe. 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With lofs of Eden 



down they fell. 



Driven headlong from the pitch of heaven, down 
Into the deep ■ 



foon had his crew 



Opened into the hill — 
like Virgil's impulit in latus. 

With hideous ruin and combuftion down 
To bottomlefs perdition 



into what pit, thou feeft. 



From what highth fallen 

like Virgil's procumbit humi bos. 



— — — the way is ready, not long. 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a flat, 
Faft by a fountain, one fmall thicket paft 



Of 
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Of blowing mjrrrhe and balm, thou accept 
My conduA, I can bring thee thither foon» 



' the floating veflcl 

Rode tilting on the waves 

like Ovid's infultavere carina^ 

his proud ftep he fcomful turned. 

But with fly circumfpefiion — — 

In this lafl inflance is exprefTed difHain and 
haughtinefs in walk, like Virgil's incedo 
regina. 

In Book V. 266. Raphael's defcent 
equals that of Neptune in Homer. 

— — Down thither prone inflight 
He fpeeds, and through the vaft ethereal fky 
Sails between worlds and worlds with fleady wing. 
Now on the polar winds, then with quick fan 
Winnows the buxom air — 

The uneafy emotions of felf-anger and 
condemnation are finely defcribed in the 
perfons of Adam and Eve after their fall, 
in the following heavy lines : 

— — - difcountenanced both, and dtfcompofed* 
Love was not in their eyes, either of God 
Or to each other, but apparent guilt. 
And fhame, and perturbation, and defpair, 
Anger, and obftinacy, and hate, and guile« 

There 
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There is a certain malignancy and evil 
difjpofition, refembling that of the human 
pair upon this unhappy occafion, in fome 
of their dcfcendants, who finding no en- 
joyment of good in themfelves, can fee 
none in others, but watch narrowly for 
every opportunity to find fault, difcovering 
their quick difcernment and taftc only of 
accidental deficiencies. 

Of this kind are thofe, who are ever 
ready to cenfure Milton's verfification, by 
picking out lines here and there, and pro- 
nouncing them to be fimple and indifferent 
profe, diftinguifhed from it only by due 
number of fyllables. 

They might do the fame by Homer and 
Virgil, whofe verfes, in parts merely narra- 
tive, arc plain in their di6tion, and flovir 
almoft profaic, defignedly fo, like the 
chiar-ojcuro in painting. 

In Book VII. from 243 to 535, Raphael, 
defcribing to Adam the creation, is almoft 
Mofes the hiftorian ; and Michael, in the 
two laft books, relating to Adam prophetic 
cally what was to befal him and his pof- 
9 terity,. 
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tcrity, after quitting paradife, is Mofes> 
Joihua, the Prophets and Apofties. 

Milton here perhaps may be confidered 
more a commentator than a poet. 

In moft of his comments, however, he 
is very judicious, but whether he is fo in 
all, may occafionally come under examina- 
tion in our next and lail enquiry, that of 



Manners. 

Searching for manners in Milton, our 
eyes are not confined, as they were in 
Homer and Virgil, to virtues, forms and 
cuftoms merely, focial, and to exterior 
ceremonies ; our profpeft is enlarged, and 
our way made plain and fhort -, uplifted, 
we are carried at once into the fublimc 
doftrines of faith and divine grace, into 
the origin of good and evil, and their final 
ifilie in another world : the Son of God, 
nube candentes bumeros amiSlus^ hath ap- 
peared unto us, and opened the kingdom 
©f heaven to all believers. 

3 Raphael^ 
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Raphael, Book VII. 11 1 and 703, in 
reply to Adam's enquiries into exiftences 
prior to this our fyftem, and its beginning 
fo late^ anfwers. 

This alfo thy requeft, with caution alkt. 
Obtain ; though to recount Almightte works. 
What words or tongue of feraph can fuffice. 
Or heart of man fuffice to comprehend ? 
Yet what thou canft attain, which beft may ferve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alfo happier, ihall not be withheld 
Thy hearing ; fuch commiffion from above 
I have received, to anfwer thy defire 
Of knowledge within bounds j beyond abftain 
To alk, nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not revealed, which the invifible King^ 
Only omnifcient, hath fupprefled in night. 
To none communicable in earth or heaven ^ 
Enough is left befides to fearch and know : 
But knowledge is as food, and needs no lefs 
Her temperance over appetite, to know 
In meafure, what the mind may well contain ^ 
Opprefles elfe with furfeit, and Toon turns 
Wifdom to folly, as nourifhment to wind* 
To afk, or fearch, I blame thee not j for heaven 
Is as a book of God before thee fet. 
Wherein to read his wond'rous works, and learn 
His feafons, hours, or days, or months, or years. 
This to attain, whether heaven move, or earth. 
Imports not, if thou reckon right ; the reft * 
From man, or angel, the great Archited 

X Did 
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Did wifely to conceal, ztid not divulge 
His fecrets to be fcanned by them, who ought 
Rather to admire ; or if they lift to try 
Conjefture, he his fabrick of the heavens 
Hath left to their difputes, perhaps to move 
His laughter at their opinions wide. 
Hereafter, when they come to model heaven. 
And calculate the ftars-^how they will wield 
The rtiighty frame-^-how build — unbuild — contrive 
To fave appearances — how gird the fpherc 
With centric and eccentric, fcribbled o'er — 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. 

This counfeL.perhaps is wife and fit to 
be followed, but vain man would be wife ! 
Full of curiofity, not humble, obedient, 
and content with known, praflical, and 
ufeful truths, he is for ever prying into 
fecrets ; what, when, how, and why things 
were, are, and will be, though they concern 
him not ! Hence of old, the Atomic phi- 
lofophy of Democritus, Epicurus and Lu- 
cretius ; hence Ariftotle's eternity of matter, 
and the doubts of Pyrrhonics. 

Milton, in the perfon of Raphael, per- 
haps to counteraft the mifchief of thefe 
notions, advances an opinion or propofi- 
tioh, that prior to this our fyftem, a re- 
bellion 
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bcllion and fall of angels had produced a 
change in their world, and its deftruftionj 
and that we aire to date the origin of evil, 
and the beginning of our creation j from 
the ruins of the angelical ftate. 

This opinion is harmlefs, if not ufefuh 
kept within bounds, to raife in us aii 
entire dependence on Divine Providence^ 
with admiration of his mercy^ wifdom and 
power, in bringing good out of eviL 

Neither is the opinion the bafelefs 
fabrick of a vifion ; it is grounded on 
fome hints by tradition among the Gen- 
tiles, in the Scriptures and the Fathers. 

The firft hint given by Mofes, is when 
he fays, the earth was at firft fhapelefs and 
void, and the heaven, darknefs. 

Let it be afked, whence came matter in 
this ftate of diforder and ufelefsnefs ? Did 
God firft produce the rude materials, and 
then range them into order, beauty and 
utility ? This is unbecoming Almightinefs. 
It is the employment of wicked beings td 
produce confufion, and turn good into 
evil; but the wifdom, power and mercy 
of the good Being are manifefted in bringing 
X 2 light 
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light out of darknefs, and regularity out 
of confufion. 

Mofes hints again, and St. Peter, (zd 
Ep. ii. 4.) and St. Jude affirm politively, 
that fome " Angels kept not their firft 
eftate." " The Serpent, fays Mofes, was 
more fubtle than any other creature of the 
field which God had made." 

Here figurative fpeech, if not common 
fenfe, muft tell us, that by a ferpent 
fpeaking, reafoning and feducing, is meant 
ibme fuperior invifible Being, which works 
upon the imagination and vital parts, by 
wiles, noxious infmuations and qualities, 
fecretly and imperceptibly; defcribed, not 
only by Mofes, but by all the poets of 
Greece and Rome ; and was therefore wor- 
fhipped by the idolatrous nations blindly, 
to court his favour, and even by the Ma- 
nicheans, a chriftan herefy. 

Had Mofes faid in the form of a fimile, 
as the vifible, natural ferpient is more fub- 
tle and mifchievous by its poifon than any 
other creature, fo is there an invifible 
and fpiritual Being, which is, and doth 
evil, his words would have been plain and 

literal ; 
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literal; but this is not the ftyle of the 
Hebrew fcripturcs, which, inftcad of ufmg 
the comparifons as ^nd fo, calls the thing 
iign iied, and that which fignifies, by the 
fame name : fo Chrift fays to the Scribes 
and Pharifees, " Ye ferpents ! ye genera- 
tion of vipers !" And Milton makes Adam 
fay to Eve, " Out thou ferpent"--But 
were thefe real ferpents ? 

This invifible, evil Being, is the author 
of lies and fedu6lion from the beginning; 
the deceiver and worker of evil in the field 
of Gpd, • likened fometimes to a lion, that 
goes about feeking whom he may devour— 
fometimes to a ferpent, that kills by 
poifon — to a dragon, that gorges by the 
mouth— to one that lays fnares, and takes 
captive — but in general he is called, the 
Evil Spirit, a Calumniator, or falfe Ac- 
cufer, Satan, and the Devil; whom we 
are commanded to refift ftedfaftly, in the 
faith of him, who hath redeemed us, with 
an aflfurance of conqueft and reward in 
the ftruggle. 

Raphael tells Adam, V. 541, 

X 3 — SORKC 
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-Some are fallen, to id ifobedience fallen, 



And fo from heaven to dcepeft hell 

and 658, fays, the occafion of their fall 
was difobedience to the Son of God 5 that 
Satan, 



-fraught 



With envy againft the Son of God, that day 
Honoured by his great Father, could not bear 
Through pride that fight ■ . ■ — : 

When God proclaims to the heavenly 
Hoft, 604. 

My only Son, your head I him appoint j 

I ' > to him fhall bow 

All knees in heaven, and fhall confefs him Lord, 

Milton, doubtlefs, had his eye upon 
Heb, i. 6. " When he bringeth the firft 
begotten into the world, he faith, Let 
all the Angels of God worfhip him/' 

If this do<Srine on the origin of evil, 
begun by Satan in the angelic eftate, and 
afterwards by him introduced here oi; 
earth, be true, then the firft article in the 
jcreed of modern and ancient Deifts is 
falfe, " Whatever is, is right" — In other 

Yvords^ 

9 
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words, " AH things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation/' 

This pofition not only encourages in^ 
dolence, indifference, and a free indulgence 
of the paffions and appetites, not worfe 
than created, but contradidls the evidence 
of our fenfes, and the opinions of wife 
meii, both ancient and modern. 

Common fenfe and experience- tells you, 
things could not be at the firft difordered 
as they lie in th^Jlrata of the earth, where 
bodies marine are mixed abundantly with, 
terrene, lighter bodies under heavier, con- 
trary to the laws of gravity ; and bodies, 
fuch as leaves, wood, bones of animals, 
&c, which could not be in the original 
formation and fettlemerit of the terraque- 
ous globe, becaufe they did not exift, till 
after the dry land appeared from out of 
the waters. 

Ovid tells you, that in the fecond, which 
he calls the fiker age, the ver aternum 
was diverfified by the four feafons, and 
that the atmofphere was rendered fetere 
and unhealthy by the extremes of heat, 
pold, winds, thunder— owing to fome 
X 4 change 
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change in the pofition of the fun, or in-, 
clination of the earth's axis ; which had 
.been more than hinted by Mofes, Gen. viii. 
22. after the flood, " While the earth 
remaineth, feed time, and cold, and heat, 
and fummer, and winter, and day and 
night, fliall not ceafe." 

Obferve the form of exprcflion dif- 
ferent h^re from that in Gen. i, 5. " There 
was evening, and there was morning, one 
day, the fecond, third, fourth, fifth, fixth 
day'"-— which is defcriptive of equal time 
under the Equator, but day and night, of 
inequality, between the folftitial points and 
at the Poles, unknown to the Antedilu- 
vians. 

Abbe Pluche, in his Hift. of the Hea- 
vens, vol. I. 7. makes fome curious ob- 
fervations on this fubjeft, fimilar to thofe 
of Milton, IX* 651. pn the changes, wliich 
took place after the fall, in the livelefs, 
vegetative, animal and moral world. 

The fun 
Had firft his precept To to move, Co ihine. 
As might afFe<9: the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 

Decripit 
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Becripit winter, from the fouth to bring 
Solftitial fuiximcrs heat 

Some fay, he bid his angels turn afcaoce 
The poles of earth twice ten degrees and more 
From the fun's axle 



-Some fay the fun 



Was bid turn Reines from the Equinoftial rode 

So falfe then and erroneous is the pofi- 
tion, •* Whatever is, is right," maintained 
by infidels, and which drops fometimcs 
unawares from the mouth of thofe, who 
profefs to believe, that on the contrary 
nothing now is right, as it was at firft, 
from the beginning of the creation, either 
in the heavens, in the earth, in animals, 
or rationals, as Milton goes on to defciibc. 

The original fyftcm is changed from 
right to wrong by the perverfion and in- 
troduction of evil and fin 5 which we arc 
taught and bid to oppofe and reftify, as 
much as poflible, by new laws, and by a 
new plan of cultivation, natural and men- 
tal, under the covenant of Grace j which 
they who will not believe and accept with 
the underftanding and heart, muft take 
the confequences. terrible to unbelievers, 

fhould 
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fhould they prove true, and harmlefs to 
believers, fhould they not : cqnfider the 
hazard ye rifle, who are Ikilled in cal- 
culation of chances. 

Milton's devils throughout Paradife 
Loft, are reprefentatives and characters of 
evil, profane and wicked men, worfe than 
devils, who, it is faid, believe and trem- 
ble ; whereas men. glory in Atheifm and 
infidelity in all its ugly fhapes, blafpheme 
deliberately, and are not afraid to fpeak 
evil of dignities. 

There be fome, whofe very profeffion is 
to grow rich in a few years, honeftly if 
they can, if not, any how, by knavery, 
deception, lying, tricking — or by oppref- 
fion, plunder and murder — and accommo- 
dation, neceflity, felf defence, and felf im- 
portance are the pleas of all for pride, in- 
folence, covetoufnefs, ingratitude, impeni- 
tence, defperation and fuicide. 

The Iliad difplays the fingle paffion of 
anger in all its fhapes ; and the iEneid, the 
virtue of courage;' but in Paradife Loft, 
evil in general fpeaks and works varioufly 
through the whole poem. 

In 
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In Satan is feen complicated evil, but 
vppermoft of all is beheld felf confidence 
and vain glory; in Moloc, cruelty and 
homicide ; in Aftoreth, cupidity and un- 
cleannefs -, in Mammon, avarice ; in Belial^ 
falfhood and hypocrify j in Beelzebub, def- 
perate malice by a renewal of the war, 
with a propofal for fome new enterprife in 
fearch and ruin of the new creation ; which 
\s at laft undertaken folely by Satan. 

Thefe are fo many likeneffes of vices and 
crimes, with different fhades of evil, ren- 
dered more confpicuous and odious by the 
oppofite pidlures of goodncfs difplayed in 
the Deity, in the holy Angels, and in the 
.created innocence of the human pair,' VI. 
671. V. 224 and 28. 

In Adam, IX. 720, every guilty perfon, 
under convidtion of fin and unconverted, 
and in Eve, 1000, may feel the turbulency 
of their own heart and confcience, and 
pgain in Adam, every penitent may feel 
the placidnef$ and confolation of faith, 
hope. and aflTurance of pardon, built on 
jhe promifes of God, defcribed from the 

1030th 
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1030th line of the ninth book on to the 
end, and through the whole of the two 
hH books. 

That it was Milton's intent and deiign 
to defcribe particular and great vices in 
men under the perfons of evil fpirits, he 
kimfelf (ignifies to the reader at the end 
of each fpeech» remarkably of Beelzebub^ 
II. 378. 



p-Thus Beeleebifb 



Pkadcd his devilifli counfely iirft devifed 
By Satan, and in part propoftrd : for whence^ 
But from ihe author of all ill could fpring 
So deep a malice 

Again, IV. 393. on Satan's foUloquy at 
fight of the human pair, one while re- 
lenting, and another refolving their ruin. 

So fpake the Fiend, and with ncceiSty 

The Tyrant's plea, eXcufed his devili(b deeds* 

In Book II. 565. on fomc of the evil 
(pirits retiting by themfelves, while Satan 
went on his expedition in fearch of the 
new world, and reafoning upon the ab- 
ftra6l points of foreknowkdge, will and 

fate. 
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fate, fixed fate, free will and foreknow- 
ledge abfolute, he ridicules the folly and 
ufelefs difgutes c^ fpeculating men, with 
this fharp remark, 

Vain wifdom all, and falfe philofophy ! 

Thus Milton in his reflexions explains 
the modifications of evil in the infernal 
fpirits, to be the vices and high mifde- 
meanours of wicked men ; which how- 
ever he needed not to have done, becaufe 
every reader of tafte and difcemment 
knows, or ftiould know, that the Legiflator 
reftrains by laws, and the Philofopher 
teaches by precepts, but the Hiftorian and 
Poet by defcriptions and examples. 

Homer, II. XVI. finely marks the felf 
confident charafier of Patroclus requeft- 
ing Achilles to grant him the ufe of his 
arms, and foretells his death. " Thus 
fpake Patroclus, and with warm intreaty 
infifted on the grant. Vain heedlefs 
youth ! who aiks for death, and pleads his 
own deftrudlion." 

In the inflexible defperation and felf 

torments of the evil fpirits, Milton de- 

3 fcribcs 
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fcribes the prefent uneafinefs and final 
punifliments of impenitent finners, and 
in the clofing fceiies of Adam and Eve, 
he fets before the eyes of every reader the 
compofure of mind and happy ftate of 
thofe, who repent, believe, and obey the 
gofpel in fimplicity and fmcerityj as Adam 
fays to Michael, XII. 1452* 

Henceforth 1 learii, that to obey is beft, 

And love with fear the only God, to walk 

As in his prefence, ever to obfefve 

His providence, and on him fole depend^ 

Merciful overall his works, with good 

Still overcoming evil, and by fmall 

Accompliihing great things, by things deemed weak 

Subverting worldly ftrong, and worldly wife 

By fimply meek ; that fuiFering for truth's fake 

Is fortitude to highcft vidlory,- 

And to the faithful, death the gate of life : 

Taught this by his example whom I now 

Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleft; 

Thus Milton concludes with a con-c 
feffion of his belief, reducing fcicnce to 
its proper fize, from theory to pradlice^ 
and placing religious and moral duties 
upon a lading foundation, that of implicit 
obedience to the plain commands of God 

in 
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in written Revelation, not upon variable 
opinions, fancies, imaginary infpirations^ 
and felf gratifications; in which he that 
aimeth at increafe of knowledge, often- 
times increafeth perplexities and fbrrow. 
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IN treating upon Oratory we (hall pur- 
fuc the fame divifion of Requifites, 
Ornaments and Graces^ as we did iit 
Muiick. 

The Requifites are the knowledge of 
Grammar and Languages, the prafticc of 
writing upon Thefes, an Acquaintance 
with • Rlietoric and fome good Writeris, 
ancient and modern i thefe as taught in 
fchools the Reader being fuppofed to come 
furniflied with, we ihall not go into, but 
confine our obfervations to compofition/ 
X and 
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and the art of juft fpeaking ^nd good 
delivery. 

If the view of fimple founds and letters 
in language be furprifing and entertaining, 
much more fo is the confideration of that 
variety, in which the few fipiple founds of 
fpeech are formed into words, and thefe 
again into fentences fuitable to every fub- 
je6t in nature. 

From this fuitablenefs of language to 
every fubjeft in nature arifeth the pro- 
priety of ftyle, divided into the plain or 
familiar, the elegant or middle, and the 
fublime. 

The fublime is introduced on certain 
occafions only, to add dignity, and to 
attract admiration. 

For, as Longinus fays, " Thefkilland. 
excellency of a compoiition can bedifcerned 
only by a view of the whole, whereas the 
fublime, when properly applied, like light- 
ning ftrikes in a fingle pa0age," or is 
beheld with aflonifhment like a blazing 
comet, which appears but feldom in the 
iyftem. 

It 
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It was this^ which made Longinus ad- 
mire Mofes in the firft chapter of Gcnefis, 
where he introduces the Creator ipeakingj, 
in his own perfon, and commanding, 
" Let there be light"— • 

By the plain and familiar ftyle we muft 
take care not to underfland that which J9. 
low and vulgar. 

For there is a familiarity and freedom, 
which know how to prefervc a becoming 
diftance, and there is a plainnefs^ which ia 
eafy, neat and agreeable. 

In colloquial language, or common con- 
verfation, there will often occur, efpecially 
among the illiterate, thoughts, expreflions 
and phrafes, which are apt to excite mean 
and ofFenfive ideas : in written language 
therefore, which is fele<Sed and poIifhed» 
and in fludied compoiition, thefe fhould 
be exchanged for others, that are more 
raifed and pure. 

No writer perhaps, is fo much to be ad« 
mired for this management as Dr. John- 
ion: he turns tin into fUveri and fUver 
into gold. 

Y a The 
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The pcrfedion of ftyle then, and of ge- 
nera! ufe, either in poetry, oratory or hif* 
tory, is the plain and middle. 

The pldn like drefs appears in ^every 
part, the middle pr elegant ihould be feen 
liere and there only, as occafions ofibr, put 
on 4ike ornaments and graces. 

From the foregoing defcription may be 
given this (hort definition of ftyle, that 
it is the art of expreffing our thoughts 
and things in proper words, properly dif- 
pofed. 

For a proper difpoiition of words as 
well as choice, ought undoubtedly to he 
much attended to in all writings, though 
not to that degree of refinement by rules 
prefcribed in Greek and Latin writers, and 
obferved by moft of theii- authors, who ia 
the modulation and harmony of their pci* 
riods feem oftentimes to pay more regard 
to the ear than to nature and the judge-.*' 
ment, that is to fay, interrupt the depend- 
ing parts of fpecch, and throw them £o 
diftant from the governing, fo much out 
of the natural order, that it muft have 
been difficult, even for a native, immedi- 
ately 
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ately to fee the fenfe ; and ftill more dif- 
ficult for us, who arc obliged to read fome 
fentenccs two or three times over in order 
to underfland them. 

An overftudioufnefs in the arrangement 
of words is apt to deftroy one great excel- 
lency in writing, wHich is perfpicuity, nay, 
To great an excellence is this, that if it be 
wanting, all other excellencies muft ftand 
for nothing, and a carelcfTnefs of arrange- 
ment gives difguft. 

By the natural' order of fpcech it muft 
not be underftood, that the nominative 
cafe ihould always ftand before the verb, 
the accufative next, then the dative or 
ablative, the adjedivc or participle before 
the fubftantive, and the relative next to 
the antecedent. For the natural order of 
fpeech may with equal perfpicuity, and 
with more delight, be preferved, if the 
arrangement be fomewhat reverfed ; as in 
this fentence, '• In thoorderand ftrufturc 
of word$ the judgement ought equally, if 
not morey to be confuted than the ear," 
inftead of this ftrufture, the judgment 
Ought to beconfulted equally, if not more 
Y 3 than 
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than the ear, in the order and ftrufture of 
words : " Great is God and great is his 
power/' inftead of, God is great and his 
power is great. " The tree, of which I 
commanded thee not to eat, of it haft thou 
eaten ?" This is the ftrudlure in the ori- 
ginal, more agreeable to the ear, and not 
lejfe perspicuous to the judgement, than, 
^ Haft thou eaten of the tree, whereof I 
commanded thee, that thou fhouldeft not 
cat ?*' So again, " The good fljall we re- 
ceive at the hand of God, and the evil 
fhall we not receive ?" inftead of, fhall we 
receive good at the hand of God, and fliall 
we not receive evil ? 

There is a general plainnefs and perfpi- 
cuity of ftyle, with an occafional elegancfe 
and grandeur by the nfe of metaphors, 
allegories, perfonifications, and introduc- 
tion of perfons, throughout the ori^nals 
of the Old and New Teftament, which is 
not found in the writings of Athens and 
Rome, to be difcovered and imitated by 
every reader of the leaft tafte and under- 
ilanding : to enumerate and expatiate upoi^ 

theft 
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thefe beauties, would be to tranfcribe what 
might make a volume. 

The Greek and Latin writers, however, 
efpecially Cajfar and Tully, have in gene-p 
rai a very happy and peculiar method of 
forming long periods, at leaft with delight 
to the eye and the ear, if not always with 
intuitive clearnefs to the underftanding, 
by enclofing, or if I may fay in a literal 
fenfe, by concluding^ the dependent parts 
of fpeech, and the connefjted and inter- 
mediate fentences, which come in as a 
kind of parenthefis, within the nominative 
cafe, participle or principal verb s which 
periods, though they cannot perhaps in 
their fmooth order and roundnefs be al- 
ways ftridly copied in our language, yet 
may they often be imitated with much 
greater fuccefs than many moderns feem 
to be aware of, and were * induftrioufly 
and happily imitated by fome of our early 
writers, fuch as Hook§r and Afcham> and 
by the moderns, Lord Clarendon and Bi- 
fliop Sherlock, not forgetting Dr. Johnfon, 

The better to illuftrate this matter, it 

may be of ufc to fele6t fome fenteqcet 

Y 4 fron^ 
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from fome admired authors 5 Middleton 
for inftance, who is oftentimes fparing in 
real neatnefs, and very prodigal in feeming 
elegance, 

" St. Paul (Reflect, on the difpute ,be- 
tween Peter and Paul, p. 20.) acquamts 
Timothy, that he had left Trophimos 
behind him fick, On his journey towards 
Rome, at a time when"-^bctterthus, that 
on his journey towards Rome he had left 
Trophimus behind him fick at a timc| 

when-^ " I can give him fuch light 

Into the origin of it, as will make hioi 
proud of it probably for the future, from 
a ftory that I have obferved in St. Jerom, 
which ihews it to l>e grounded on a mira- 
jcle." — (Pref. Dif. to Let. from Rome.) 
^ This is an exceeding ill conftrudled fen* 
tence, and it is difficult to know hpw to 
inend itj perhaps it would ftand clearer 
thus-r-I can give him fuch light into the 
origin of it, from a ftory that I have ob-» 
ferved in St. Jerom-, as will probably make 
Jiim proud of it for the future ; fince the 
ftory (hews it to be grounded on a miracle, 
J* To be the mpft decifive proofs, that 

can 
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can be given of the truth of any religion/* 
Here the words ^ that can be given", 
ftand in the way of the genitive cafe " of 
the truth/* governed of ** proofs;" the 
A:ru6^ure would be eafier and more natural 
thus, To be the moft decifive proofs of the 
truth of any religion, that can be given 1 
though the fcntence is not various and 
tieat even then, becaufe of the double 
genitive cafe : fuppofe it were thus, To be 
the moft decifive proofs of true religion, 
that can be given. 

This alteration perhaps would not only 
improve the flow of the period, but its 
fcntiment too. For though there be, that 
are called religions, yet to us there is but 
one true religion, as there is but one God, 
the Father, of whom are all things, and 
we in him ; and one Lord Jefus Chrift, 
land we by him. 

Once more, *^ They have alfo many 
churches and public monuments creeled in 
teftimony of fuch miracles, viz. of Saints 
and Angels, fighting for them in their 
battles, which though always as ridi-* 
culous"--^ 
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Here jiot to take notice, how carelefsly 
the genitive cafe " of Saints" is interrupt- 
ed, and its governing word " monuments" 
referred to by viz. a vile and obfcure abbre- 
viation of the Latin videlicet^ inftead of 
which it is always better to ufe the real and 
plain Englifli word namely^ let it be 
afkcd, what is the antecedent to the rela- 
tive " which," battles or miracles ? If 
miracles, as may be fuppofed, the parts of 
ipeech might be placed more natural and 
perfpicuous thus, They have alfo many 
churches and monuments of Saints and 
Angels fighting vifibly for them in their 
battles, erefted in teftimony of fuch mira-r 
cles, which though — 

Many more ill conftfufted fentences 
might be produced from Middleton and 
other writers of reputation, were thefe 
not more thaii fufficient to explain, what 
is meant by words placed out of the na- 
tural order of fpeech \ which is the cafe, 
where there is fuch an interruption and 
wide feparation of relative words as may 
obfcure the meaning, or keep the mind 
and judgement too long in fufpenfe. 

Th^ 
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The firft and beft purpofe in writing is 
lnftru£lion ; but this is fruftrated, unleis 
what is written is natural, and readily 
underftood. 

The great beauty in ftyle, therefore, to 
which evei7 other muft bend and pay 
obedience, is perfpicuity j without it the 
fubiime will be bombaft, and figurative* 
fpeech mere flourifh, as Horace fays, rmga 
canora. 

For the fubiime, owing as much, if not 
more, to the caft of thoughts and manner 
than to the didlion itfelf, may be expreffed 
in very fimple and plain words, as in- 
ftanced by Longinus in Alexander's anfwer 
to Parmenio, who faid, " I would accept 
Darius's propofal, if I were Alexander 5" 
and fo would I, replied Alexander, " if 
I were Parmenio ;" or this of the Jewifli 
Legiflator, " Let there be light," ^ken 
by the Creator in his own peribn ; for the 
words following, " and there was light," 
are related by the hiftorian without any 
fublimity. 

Many of the moderns feem either to be 

ignorant of this beautiful fimplicity, or 

are carried away unawares by the glare and 

3 falfe 
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falfe imitation of real beauties ; with whom 
fhewy and ftudied language pafieth for 
grandeur^ and a profufion of metaphors, 
one upon the back of another, for elegance. 
In this manner Middleton flourifhes 
away in his Examination of Bifhop Sher- 
lock's Sermons upon Prophecy. 

" Inftead of fearching candidly for the 
true meaning of the text, they come pro- 
vided with ienies, which they ingraft upon 
it ; till by a practice and habit of Hvrefting 
the fcriptures on all occafions, they acquire 
a dexterity oi exiraSUng what doftrines 
they pleafe out of it." 

Here let it be alked,. what buflrtefs and 
connexion haVe the following metaphors, 
hvre/iing^ dexterity and extra^ing, with the 
firft and leading metaphor, ingraft ? 

" I was jealous of tvarping my judge- 
ment by fome iias^ whietThis authority 
might be apt to imprint.'' 

How can the bias of a bowl be faid, 
with any propriety and confiftcncy, to 
warp, or imprint fingly, much lefe do both 
jii the fame time ? 

" This extenfcn of it (prophecy) into 

the Antediluvian ages, can fetve no other 
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end biit to envelope a plain queftion of fad 
in clouds and myfieryy 

How can extenfion |»e faid to envelope 
in clouds and myftery ? The wojd enve- 
lope is derived itt fecond hand from the 
French enveloper^ but originally from the. 
Latin invohoy properly to roll one thing 
upon or over another, to wrap up, not 
to extend. 

To cover op wrap up any thing in 
clouds and myftery, in the plain fenfe of 
otbfcuring, is no ilriking periphrafis ; for 
take it out of the French drefs, and all 
its feeming elegance is gone. 

What occafion have we for invelope, de^ 
vehpe^, with many other French words and 
phrafes fubllituted out of aifeflation in 
place of our own ? Wrap up or involve 
18 as cxpreffive as invelope, more perfpicu- 
ous to our mind, and not lefs pleafing to 
our ears. 

Were wc in want of, and our neigh- 
bours rich in, verbal ornaments, there 
might be fome neceflity for borrowing of 
them ; but fince the French write moftly. 

as 
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as they fpeak, their language may be plain 
and neat, but cannot be elegant, nor add 
any thing to the reputation of our own. 

Again, " There was no occafion to de- 

iert that foundation, which the Apoftles 

had laid, and to take refuge in a precarious 

fyftem^ calculated rather to create fcruples 

than to cure them." 

Here, to fay nothing of calculated^ cre^ 
ated and cure^ we may venture to affirm, 
that to defert a foundation is a very im- 
proper nietaphor, and more improperly 
joined with taking refuge in a precarious 
fyftem. To defert is an allufion to one 
quitting his poft, or to a foldier, his regi- 
ment ; and to take refuge, to a criminal 
flying to an afylum or place of fafety, 
which is no precarious, but fure prote£tion. 

Once more, and we have done with Dr. 
Middleton. 

" By examining that foundation or firft 
link of his prophetic chain, we may the 
better judge of its ability to fuftain that 
immenfe weight and length, which he 
efcribes to it. 

Here 
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Here is no Jimpkx tnunditiis^ no what 
Quintilian calls prnamenta et lumina ora^ 
tionis^ but ' an extravagance of finery, 
,which obfcures compofition, put on with- 
out the leaft tafte and diftinftion. Where 
is the fenfe of placing foundation and link 
together, things of not the leaft connexion 
and relation ? A foundation may be faid 
very properly to fuftain, bear up, from 
the Latin fuh and teneo^ to hold up by 
(landing under ; but who ever heard of a 
chain fuftaining a weight and length by its 
ability^ or of afcribing immenfe weight 
and length to a chain ? 

Quintilian's rule for the ufe of mcta- 
phors, is to continue the fame allufion 
throughout, and not after beginning with 
a ftorm to end with a conflagration. 
Id imprimis eji cujlodiendumy uty quo ex ge- 
nere caperis tranjlationis^ hoc dejinas j multi 
enim cum initium a tempejlate fumpferunt^ 
incendio out ruina finiunt \ qua ejl incon^ 
fequentia rerumfadijjima. 

Specimens of flourifhing, higK flown 
language might be given from fome other 
modern writers; who, as thofe cenfured 

by 
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by Longinus, (lib* VIIL 6.) are raad in the 
purfuit of ornaments) which indeed, if 
put on neatly, are vciy becioming and 
pleafing to the eye; but if lavifhly and 
without tafte, dilguife and offend. " There* 
fore, f^ys Longinus, we fliould examine 
whatever looks (hewy and lofty in profe 
and poetry with the fame caution, as a wile 
man doth riches and honours, whether any- 
thing in them be intrinfically good, or the 
whole be mere fliew and appearance.'* 

It was neceflary to fay fomething on 
ftyle, previoufly to our going into a de- 
fcriptiori of oratory, which in its different 
parts requires a difference of flyle and 
addrefs. 

Oratory will take in the moralift and 
philofopher, the civilian and flatefman i 
or the ftyle fuiting the fenate, the bar, and 
the pulpit. 

The compofition itfelf is named oration, 
fpeech, difcourfe, or fermon : in which the 
fpeaker muft keep in view thefe two par- 
ticulars, to inform and influence his audi- 
ence, partly at the beginning of the diC- 

courfe^ 
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courfe, partly in the middle, and cfFe6t:uany 

in the conclufion. 

The mafters in rhetorick among the 

Greeks and Romans have confidered an 

oration to confift of three or four parts, 

which moft likely they drew from Homer 

and Herodotus ; tbefe parts they call, 

Principium^ or 1 „ ^^ ^ 

.^ > TIpooifAioVy or "TTpoXoyog. 

exordium^ j 
Narr^tioy E^ijyir/^. 

Confirmathj ETrippcjcrig. 

Peroratio Ev^X^yog. 

The principium, exordium j or proctMy is 
the mere opening or introduftion of the 
difcourfe; narratio and confirmatio extend 
from its beginning through the middle^ 
and the peroratio is the recapitulation of 
what hath been faid, and conclufion. 

Thefe parts are difiated by nature, and 
are attended to very much by Cicero, as 
is obfervable in his orations ; and though . 
modes and cufloms change, and many 
fpcakers of the prefent age may look upoa 
thefe rules of rhetoricians as rigid guides 
and fliackles, yet it may be of ufe for the 
compofer to keep them in view and liilen 
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to them occafionally, as the poet did to 
the lyre, in oi*der to keep his thoughts and 
knagination within bounds and |bme de- 
gree of regularity. 

Without fomc barriers, the compofition 
^iil be made up of loofe, rambling, and 
incoherent fentcnces, perhaps trite obfer- 
vations, like fo many pretty (hells, picked 
up here and^thcre upon the ftrand, and 
thrown together in cofifufion. 

Every painter and architeft, when they 
have a defign before them, begin with a 
drawing or Iketch, and the ftatuary with 
a model ; in like manner fhould the com^ 
pofer, when he hath chofen a fubjedt and 
taken a fuU view of it, iirft lay down his 
plan, that he may know how the more 
readily to difpofe his materials under proper 
heads or divifions, the fewer the better; 
this will be of great advantage not only to 
-. himfelf, but alfo to his hearers. 

If I might, I would advife the compo&r 
always to exert his own invention, and 
bring forward his own thoughts on paper, 
naturally as they a rife, before he reads any 
thing upon the fubjeft under conlideration ; 
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otherwife the compofition will have in it 
nothing of freedom and originality ; after- 
wards-, when he revifes and correfts, he 
may confult what others have fsid. 

Go, gather /ftraw, brick or ftone, wood 
and mortar, yourfelf 5 and then you will 
have pleafure in ranging the materials, and 
in raifing eut of them a well-regulal;^, 
ufeful and elegant edifice. 

As the parts of an oration differ widely 
in nature from each other, fo the^de- 
inand a difference of ftyle and manner of 
(peaking. 

A difcourfe at the bar, or in the fenate, 
may open variety of waysi befpeaking the 
favour and attention of the perfons prefent. 

It may begin with fome compliment to 
thofe who prefide, (as Cicero's Lege Man.) 
with an apology, (as in pro Rabirio) with 
fetting forth the occafion of the point in 
debate, its nature, or with any other form 
arifing from the fpcaker's own fituation, 
or that of others; as Cicero obferves, 
Principium aut ex perfonh aut ex rebut 
ipjis fumitur trium rerum gratia^ ut amici^ 
ut inteUigenter^ ut attenti audiamur : 
Z2 .but 
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but from whatever ocdafion the exor- 
dium may arife, in general it (hould be 
fhort, plaia and modeft ; principia vel non 
longa\ velfape nulla. Cic. de Orat. 

Not but that .on fome occafions it may 
be right to begin with fpirit and fire, as 
Cicero breaks out upon Cataline, at feeing 
him prefent in the fenate or upper houfe, 
with a fudden rage of interrogation— 
^oufque tandem abutere Catalina^ patientia . 
nojira ? And afterwards to the Quirites, or 
iower houfe, in all the height of amplifica- 
tion, Tandem aliquando^ ^iritesy Catalinam 
furentem audacia — 

The language too muft be fimple, plain 
and concife in the narration, which is the' 
part for ftating the fubjed, and fetting 
forth ifs confideration under one or more 
propofitions^ as before obferved, the fewer 
. and clearer the better : narratto virifimilii 
Jit^ aper^a^ brevis. 

Neither muft the fpeaker rife much in 
the confirmation; where he is to prove 
the points or heads by proper illuftrations, 
apt, fliort and plain examples ; by cxpref- 
fi¥C fimilitudes, cogent arguments, and juft 

/ obfer- 
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obfervations, backed and fupported by au- 
thorities divine and human. 

Here the fpeaker muft make his way- to 
the judgment and conviftion of his audi- 
ence by words and matter weighty and, 
fignificant ; in. fentences grave and un- 
, affeded j in fhort, rather by ftrong, good 
fenfe in familiar language, than by trifling 
obfervations in hard words and ftudied 
ornaments : Dilucidumjit ufitdtis verbis--^ 
probabile genus eji orationisy Ji non nimis eji 
comptum atque expolitum ; Ji eji autoritas et 
pondus in verbis ; Ji fent entice ^vel graA)es^ vel 
aptce opinionibtis hominum et moribus. 

The ' fubje6l being opened, explained, 
and confirmed in the firft parts, that is to 
fay, the fpeaker, having gained the atten- 
tion and convinced the. judgment of his 
audience, muft proceed in the peroratio by 
every moving art to complete his conqueft 
over the paffions, fuch as, admiration, fur-^ 
prife, hope, joy, fear, grief, pity, anger- 
To thefe fome application may have 
been made in the exordium^ but now the 
court muft be whfilly paid to them, and 
Z 3 with 
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with the grcatcft fkill and addrefs muft 
they be conduced. 

Now therefore the fpeaker muft begin 
to exert hiinfelf. Here it is, that a fine 
|;enius may difplay itfelf in the ufe of 
amplification, enumeration, interrogation, 
toetaphor, and every ornament that can 
render a dilcourfe entertaining, winning, 
ftriking and enforcing : Suavis eft oratioy 
qua babet admirationes^ expeSiafioneSy exitus 
incpinatos, interpojitos motus animorum, colh-- 
quia perfonarumy doloreSy metus^ latitias^ cu^^ 
piditatts. 

Cicero in the conclufion of his fecond 
oration againft Cataiine, with great addrefs 
introduces Jupiter in perfon fpeaking to 
Cataiine, and commanding him to depart 
out of the city. 

Thus the orator may gain the afcendant 
over the audience, turn the current of their 
minds his own way, either like the rapid 
Severn with uplifted head rufhing on im- 
petuous, or like the fmooth gliding 
Thames, gently rifing by almoft imper- 
ceptible advances : Erit ehquens is, qui its 
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dicety utprobet, ut deleSlet^ utjleStet: probare 
necejjitath\ deleSiarej fuavitatis-^ fiexere vic^ 
tori ce— fed quot officia oratorisy tot funt ge- 
nera dicendi ; fubtile in probando^ modicunt 
indeleSlando^ vehemens injieSlando. 

Such is the exalted character of an 
>oratoj, who, in the opinion of Cieero, ought 
to be a confummate and univerfal fcholar : 
Nemop9terit ejfe omni laude cumulatus orator^ 
niji omnium rerum magnarum atque artium 
fcientiam confecutus. - 

Thofe who have excelled moft in oratory 
among the Greeks, are Socrates, iEfchines/ 
Ifocrates, and Demofthenes, not forgetting 
Plato and Ariftotle, as philofophers ; among 
the Romans, Cicero. Ifocrates is reckoned 
elegant in di6lion and the harmony of his 
periods ; iEfchineg, perfuafive ; Demoft- 
henes, great ; and Cicero all, as Quintilian 
•fays, Mihi videtur M. Tulliiis, cum fe totum 
ad'imitationem Gracorum contulijfet^ effinxijje 
vim Demofthenisy copiam Platonis^ jucundi^ 
tatcm Ifocratis. 

An orator, fays Cicero, ought to> be an 
univerfal fcholar : omnium rerum magnarum 
atque artium fcientiam confecutus. 

Z4 Doubt- 
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Doubtlefs the orator at the bar ought to 
have a profound knowledge rerum magna-' 
rumy 2l quick difcernment of right and 
Vrong,^ and an intimate acquaintain'ce with 
the laws of his country, that he may be 
able to defend the injured, deliver the op- 
prelTed, and brijig the crilninal to punilh- 
ment ; the orator in the fenate alfo, efpe- 
cially of this country, ought to hav© a pro- 
found knowledge of the conftitution in 
church and ftate, that he may be able to 
ftand up for the liberty and good of the 
fubjeft, and for the prerogatives of the 
crown againft the factions of felf-intereft 
and republicanifm ; and laftly, the orator 
in the pulpit ought to have a profound 
knowledge, yet not fo mu(;h that of the 
civilian, nor of the ftatefman, as of the 
theologift : his walk is not in the hall, nor 
the lobby, but in divine revelation* For 
this purpofe he ought indifpenfably to be 
well acquainted with his own language, 
and with Hebrew, Greek and Latin, if he 
would^afcend to the higheft clafs, that he 
may be able to underftand and explain the 

originals. 
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originals, and not read them merely and 
curforily in a tranflation. 

If he negleft the Hebrew wilfully, per- 
haps with difdain and contempt, for his 
punifliment here he will'driVik all his daya^ 
at fliallow ftreams, poffibly not clear, of 
death, inftead of at the pure and abundant 
fountain of life, and perhaps hereafter 
will be accountable for his negleft, difdair^ 
and contempt, when he comes to give an 
account of his embaffy and ftewardfhip. 

There have been for marry years pad, 
and ftill are, in this country of happy 
liberty, different kinds of v^riters and 
preachers, in oppofite extremes of compo- 
fition and doftrines, and as fuch may be 
juftly thought in the wrong. 

Some there be, who, not content hum- 
bly and comfortably to aflume and poftu- 
late the cxiftence of God, an objedl of faith, 
not of fight, with the fcriptures,.(" In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth — '^ *' He that com^th to God muft 
believe that he isy and is a rewarder of 
them that diligently feek him — ") and 
with all ancient philofophers, except here 

and 
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and there one carried away with his own 
fmgularities, are fond of fhewing their 
erudition by adducing philofophical and 
geometrical arguments, even f o demonftrate 
the being and attributes of God ; argu- 
ments not eafily and immediately compre- 
hended by readers and a congregation of 
plain underftanding, and, however pomp- 
ous and fpecious, ferving oftentimes rather 
to raife objedions and difficulties than to 
remove them. 

Why wafte time and words to demon- 
ftrate the being of God, which no one in 
a chriftian country and congregation can 
be fuppofed to doubt of ? 

Thofe, who difbelieve the fcriptures and 
theu* divine Author, come not to church 
to hear their philofophy, doubts and rea- 
fons, contefted and called in queftion with 
fharp reproofs and biting reprimands, per- 
haps too from a young teacher juft In 
orders. 

A Chriftian congregation aflemble to 
confefs God with their mouth, to pray to 
him, and praife him with heart and voice ; 
they come to be exhorted firft to fear and 

obey 
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obey God implicitly, cohftantly and fin* 
cercly, and then to hope, truft and rgoice 
in him always : they come to have their 
minds elevated to admire the effential attri- 
butes of God, his vsrifdom and power diC- 
. played in the creation, and be taught to 
imitate his moral attributes of juftice, 
goodnefs, mercy and love, difplayed in our 
prefervation and redemption; in fhort, 
they come to have their Saviour JefusChrift 
to be evidently fet forth before their eyes, 
who, while alive upon earth, was an all- 
perfedt example of righteoufnefs, going, 
about and doing good', was crucified to 
make an atonement for their fins, is rifen 
from the dead, gone up into heaven, and 
fending thence the Holy Spirit to fanftify 
them, and to comfort them under all their 
tribulations. 

Some preachers delight to diiplay their 
travels in controverfial divinity, in talking 
againft fefts and parties, about opinions 
and forms, cowardly and ungeneroufly be- 
hind their backs, when not preferit to 
anfwer for themfelves, and daring not, if 
they were J papifts for inftance. 

I . How 
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. How abfurd- this mode of preaching in 
a proteftanti aflembly ! It can ferve no 
other end and purpofe, but that of in- 
"flaming the minds of the audience, and 
difcompofing them with hatred, fiery zeal, 
and a fpirit of perfecution. 

Some agaifl fiourifn on topics of moral 
virtues, like the ftoics of old, to be obfervcd 
for their own intrinfic value ; or like the 
Epicureans, who regard them merely for 
their conveniency, without fubjoining the 
divine motives of pradlifing them in pure 
obedience to the pofitive Commands of 
God, through faith in Chrift Jefus. 

Thefe preachers, it muft be faid how- 
ever for fome of them, are ingenious, 
various and amufirig perhaps j they ex- 
patiate learnedly and elegantly on different 
fubjecls : while the other kind, on the 
contrary, are ever harping on the fame 
firing, a fet of monotonifts, or though 
they take different texts, oftentimes oddly 
and whimfically to make their audience 
flare with furprife, ho'w they will explain 
them, y£t they conflantljt terminate in one 
key, that of abfoJute eleftion, faith and 
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imputed righteotifnefe, as alone fufficient 
for all tranfgreffions in the prefent life, 
and expeftations of the future. 

Let it be obferved to them, that imputed 
righteoufnefs, without perfonal holinefs, 
is fimilar to inoputed riches, honours or 
wildom, without poffeffion. 

Thefe preachers feldom mention good 
works, and certainly fuch are all moral 
virtues in the eyes of Jewi, -Turks and In- 
fidels, unlefs it be with contempt ; nor do 
they ever prefs upon their audience the 
fteady pradlice of focial, civil and moral 
habits, by which we are to live as men in 
fociety, and by which, as Chriftians, we 
are to make our calling and elcftion fure. 

They appear indeed to l?e in earneft, and 
profcfs to preach the gofpcl freely j but 
then they outrage nature, they overa^ 
their part, are furious and full of agita- 
tion, without good modulation of voice, 
and without gracefulnefs of perfon, atti- 
tude, or ailion ; not to mention their ufe 
of unknown words, abjeft thoughts, phrafes 
and fimilitudes, together with fome very 

fmgular 
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fingular particulars, and even ofFenfive to 
perfons of the leaft erudition and tafte. 

A method of preaching therefore, the 
middle between thefe extremes/would per- 
haps be the befl:^ the moft inftru£tive to 
the illiterate part of the congregation, and 
the mod agreeable to the learned : t^us, 
" AU might kam, and all be comforted." 



The Art of just ^peaking and good 
Delivery. 

• 

' The art, next to writing, is that of 
ipeaking, well. 

Juft and proper fpeaking, which the 
Latins name pronunciation is of fuch im- 
portance, that no one can negleft it, widt- 
6ut depriving oratory of its main power* 

A good delivery will fet off even an in- 
different compofition* For the greateft part 
of an audience are ftruck, not fo much 
with what is faid, as with the manner dF 
ikying it s which manner may again be 
cdnfidered to be that which is requifite, 
ornamental and graceful. 

The 
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The requifites for fpeaking well in pub- 
lic, either at the bar, in the fenate, or in 
the pulpit, without which any one ought 
even to be-afhamed ta (peak, are diftind- 
nefs in pronunciation, audiblcnefs of voice, 
and propriety with refpcft to quantity, 
flops and emphafis. 

The firft requifite erf juft fpeaking, cUf- 
tinftnefs in pronunciation, will be pre- 
ferved, when there is no defe£i: in the 
organs of fpeech, nor any mifapplicatioa 
of them ; but where to each vowel and 
conUDnant is given their due and natural 
power, free of all affbaation, hurry and 
drawling. 

If the organs of fpeech be defeftivc, 
which indeed happily is feldom the cafe 
from nature, it is perhaps not in the power 
of art to reftify them ; but thdr mifappli- 
cation, which very often is the cafe, may 
by care and attention always be reftified. 

The moft remarkable mifappllcations in ^ 
the organs of fpeech are what we comr 
monly call fluttering and lifping, both 
committed in the wrong ufc of the con- 
fonants. 

jSfutter-, 
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Stuttging is owing to a retention of the 
tongui too long in its pofition to the teeth, 
palate and throat, at the beginning of a 
word, for inftance, in the words tree, love^ 
good. 

Here the tongue is confined to the teeth 
too long in the utterance of t in tree, to 
the palate, of / in love, and to'the throaty 
of g in good. 

The way then to correal thefe hafita* 
tiones lingua^ is tQ remove the tongue quick 
in the pronunciatjion of words beginning 
with a confonant. 

To break off this ill habit, which parents 
ought carefully to prevent in children, the 
beft method perhaps would be to feleft a 
number of monofyllables beginping with 
a confonant, without any connexion of 
fenfe, and teach the perfon to pronounce 
them with the utmal: rapidity. 

Lifping is a fault incident chiefly to 
children, and may eafily be prevented and 
corrcftcd, it being nothing elfe than the 
improper ufe of the afpirate th^ by putting 
the tip of the tongue out beyond the 
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teeth ; thii^ uiftead of Sir, a child ij3 apt 
to fay fTitiV, 

I fliould fuppofe thd Italians ahd French 
are never liable to this imperfeftion, they 
having not the uie of this found in their 
alphabets, ^nd find for that reafbn an 
almoft infurmountable difficulty to pro- 
nounce it in our language. 

They might eafily acquire this found, or 
rather a foft afpirate, as in- the word 
firtngtb^ and hard, as in this^ the, tbenti tbdt^ 
by extending the tip of the tong«e a little 
beyond the teeth, and making a foft breath- 
ing at.thfe fame time, in Jlrength^ lengthi 
and giving a found in the, this, tbetHy that: 

Afiedtationi which injures diftindnefs 
tind manly pronunciation, is a fault 
arifing from an improper change of opdn 
and Idng vowels into the narrow and 
ihort, or founding them not at all, and 
by dropping ibme of the confonants in a 
wordi or articulating them very foft, and 
with imaginary politeneisi 

This unmanly way of (peaking ought 

Clever to enter the bar, the fenate,^ or the 

A a churchy 
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church, as Qumtilian advifes. Sit in primis 
leSiioviriUs^ et cum fuavitate gravis. 

Another caufe of indiftiafkiidfe in pro- 
nunciation is a hafty, fhort, quick, chapping 
way of reading and fpeaking, which very 
many, without fhamc, good fenfe and de- 
votion, bring with them from fchool into 
the church. 

This muft be correAcd by fpeaking and 
reading with more deliberation and gravity; 
though caution fhould ftep in to prevent 
falUng into the other extreme of a fifdefs 
or drawling pronunciation. 

The fecoiid rcquifite of juft fpeaking 
is audiblenefs of voice, the fpeaker being 
neither too foft, nor too loud, but Mting 
his voice to the greatnefs or fmallnd^ of 
the place and audience. 

The voice ought not to be too low, be- 
caufe then what is faid is heard not at &11 
by thofe at a diftance, and not readily even 
by thofe that are near ; nor ought it to be 
too loud, becauie it is then apt to produce 
confufednefs of found, and a difagreeable 
ienfation in the ears of the audience, as 

well 
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well as inconvenience to the ipeaker 
himfelf. 

With refpeft to fpeaking low, one fault 
committed by many fpeakers ihould be 
carefully avoided, that of a too fudden fall 
of the voice in the conclufion of a fentence, 
fomewhat like tumbfing from a precipice 
into a pit ; the period ought always to be 
audible by a gradual defcent of the voite, 
becaufe it is a completion of the fenfe. 

Again, with refpeft to fpeaking loud, a 
fudden exaltation and extenfion of the voice, 
the ftage-rant and pulpit-bawl, ought no 
lefs carefully to be avoided in fpeaking 
than in finging : here recolleft what was 
faid on the mejfa zndifqftenuto 4i voce. 

A third requifite is a due regard to ' 
quantity. . 

It is not often, that any grofs miflakes 
are committed in this article by public 
fpeakers, who obferve the length and (hort- 
nefs of fyllables according to cuftomary 
pronunciation with tolerable exa6lnefs ; 
yet there are fome words in which they 
difagree, and may be fufFered to difagree, 
A a 2 as 
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as they are in more ef^ntial things, doc-' 
trines and duties* 

To regulate pronunciation. Dr. Johnfon, 
in his Diftionary^ has accented all words 
of two, thrce^ or four fyllableSj ufcd in 
common fpeech j and it were to be wiftied, 
that fome lexicographer would fix the 
quantity of the proper names of men and 
places in the Bible, that they might be 
read in the congregation with fome degree 
of propriety and uniformity ; an index of 
which names* might be placed at the end 
of Bibles to be confulted. 

The laft requifites, and of moft impor- 
tance, are flops and emphafis, by which 
the fpeaker is to con\rey fenfe and force : 
for whoever in tbefe particulars is- a good 
reader and fpeaker, will be a good inter- 
preter and impreffcr of the fenfe forcibly 
upon the hearer. 

A flop is a paufe, or ccffation of found, 
in a certain time, not merely and perhaps 
improperly for the fake of folemnity and 
taking breath, but to exprefs'a feparation 
in the parts of fpeech, and to point out 

their 
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their dependence, to the eye as well as to 
the ear. 

As the following remarks are intended 
principally for the deflc and pulpit, that i«, 
for the reader of prayers, the leflbns, and ; 
the preacher, the indevout and unferioos • 
reader will excufe it, if now and then are 
prefented unexpeSiedly to his eyes, parts of i 
the liturgy, or pafTages from the Bible. i 

A juft obfervation of ftops will illuftrate • 
the ienfe, but an improper ufe will obficure 
it, either in fpeaking, firiging or writing V- 
but here again unfortunately, wife mttk^ 
are not agreed in the method'of punftua- 
tion, infomuch that few writers and^ 
fpeakers are found exadly alike, though* 
Ibme are more eccentrical than others. 
To give a few examples ;— ** Jefus faid, 
Verily I fay unto you, that ye which have 
followed me in the regeneration when the- 
Son of man Ihall fit upon the throne of 
his glory, ye (hall fit upon twelve thrones." 
Matth. xix. 28. In this fentence there will 
be a wide difference of fenfe, either as a 
flop is made zhtv followed mey or after rf- 
generationi and thequeftion may be, which 
Aa3 - . is 
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• is the true ? With humble fubmiffion I 
fay, after followed me, and not after re- 
generation, as in the tranflation. 

In the oripnal, one flop is very properly 
put ^fter followed me, and anothe^r after 
regeneration, of which, when the Son of 
man. JhaU Jit on the throne of his ghry^ is 
inferted as an explanatory parenthefis, and 
to (hew that regeneration is conneftcd with 
ye JhaU fit ^ and not \nxh followed. 

Again, ^' from the Gentiles^ to whom 

^ I foad thee to open theirjeyes." — ^Ads xxvi. 

,17, 18. ' ^ 

Here the infinitive to open^ is in the 
original and tranflation feparated impro- 
perly from I fend^ by a comma, and by 
being thrown into another verfe: hence 
inattentive readers are led to ftop abfurdly 
at I fend thee^ and to fink their voice as if 
the fenfe were finifhed ; fo they do alfo in 
the exhortation of the Common Prayer, 
^fter " when we aflemble and meet toge- 
ther — " To do what ? . The infinitives im- 
mediately following declare what, namely, 
" to render thanks, to hear his mod holy 
word, to fet forth his praife, and to aik 
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thofejbhings which are requifite and necef^ 
faiy, ab well for the body as the foul." 

Once more, " Favourably, with niercy, 
hear our prayers ;" fo ought this (entence 
to beread) with a cafura^ of a fliortcr time 
than that of a comma, fepar^ting with a 
gentle breathing, as it were, without a 
found, favourably from mercy^ which is 
added in the nature of another adverb, for 
the purpofe of amplification ; as if it had 
been faid, " favourably hear our prayers, 
with mercy hear our prayers." In like 
manner ought this ientence in the TeDeum 
to be read, compofed^ played, and fung, 
** And we worfhip thy name ever, '^ world 
without end !*' 

Here ivorld without end is a moft beautic 
ful amplification, which expands the ima« 
gination and enlarges the heart with mod 
rapturous devotion and adnuration, efpe- 
cially if produced by the whole band in 
Handel's Dettingen Te Deum. 

To criticife upon all the mif-pointings 
in the Common Prayer, Bible, and other 
books, would be endlefs; which mif- 
pointings, without great care and atten^ 
• A a 4 . tion, 
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tk>n, will fubjed the reader to continual 
miftakes and grofs abfurdities^ highly cf^ 
fpnfive to judicious ears. 

Indeed the method of flopping will be 
found very abfurd in moft writings, if we 
may judge of it by this definition, 5* A ftop 
is a paufe in a certain time, not for the 
fake of taking breath, but to feparate the 
parts of fpeech, to divide fentences, and 
at the fame, time point out their relation 
and connexion. 

The marks of flopping, with us, are 
four, ' called comma, femicolon ; colon ; 
period, which would ferve fufiiciently for 
common and plain purpofcs, provided they 
were always judicioufly applied : to affift 
and direft their application, therefore, I 
would offer the following remarks. 

The comma is a fhort refl in a fentence 
itfelf, made ufe of to point off participles, 
words in appofition, a relative from the 
antecedent, and conjundive particles, when 
words are not immediately in conjunSion, 
but {landing at (bme diftance^ alfo the 
nonvnative cafe, when feparated from the 
verb by the intervention of a relative 

♦ before, 
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before, or governed of another verb> and 
many other occafions ; of which it may be 
neceffary to exemplify only the two laft. 

^* Man that i^ bom of a woman hath 
but a Ihort time to live, and is full of 
mifery. He comcth up and is cut down 
like a flower — he fleeth as it were a ftiadow 
and ne\'er continueth In one ftay :" — Bun 
Service. 

Here in the firft fentence the nomi«» 
pative man is parted from the verb hatb by 
the fentence that is born of a woman inter- 
vening, and the conjundion and coupleth 
not immediately between live and is ; as 
alfo in the fecond and laft fentence, cometb 
up and is cut down^ and never continueth — 
Let the two fentences then, or rather one 
period or compound fentence, confifting 
of fix fentences, be ftopped thus — ^Man, 
that is born of a woman, hath but a fhort 
time to live, and is full of mifery: he 
Cometh up, and is cut down, like a flower s 
he fleeth as it were a fhadow, and never 
continueth in one flay. 

** Our Father which art in heaven 
hallowed be thy name thy kingdom come 

thy 
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thy will be done in earth as it is in hea^ 

ven" The conMaon pradice is to ftt>j> 

with a fall of the voice at name y but this 
is wroBg, as will appear from the follow- 
ing obiervations. 

This former part of the Lord's Prayer 
ftaiids in the original of Luke xi. 2. ia 
ope verfc, making onfe period, ai)d is ftop- 
ped with more propriety than in Mat. vi, 
9. in two verfes, and in our Liti*rgy. 

lu the Greek of Luke it is thus pointed^ 
doubtleis agreeably to the fetffe. 

Our Father .which art in heaven, h^l-. 
lowed be thy naffie, thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done, in earth as it i$ in hea- 
ven — :that is to fay, hallowed be thy name 
in or on earth, thy kingdom come on 
earth, thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in heaven— —This prayer is a great curi- 
ofity of compofition ; for, pioperly fpeak- 
i«g, it forms, the whole of it, but one- 
important period. 

Some preachers make it a pra^ice to 
flop the time of a comma, and often 
longer, after every two or three words, 
even though the fenfc may require no 

paufe; 
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paufe ', by which ill habits they delay words 
in immediate connexion, and fubje£l them- 
fclves to the cenfure of being drawling 
(leepers and tirefome fpeakers: fome on 
the contrary, read on till they are out of 
breath, and arc forced to ftop improperly, 
declaring themfelvcs both of them to be 
void of good underftanding and found 
faith.. 

The femicolon and colon are longer 
refts, implying that the thought is not 
wholly finiihed, but is carried on with 
fome variety in new fentences ; that fome 
inference is made, or fome rea(bn afligned 
— — , as in the forecited explication of the. 
Lord's Prayer, and of the noble period in 
the burial fervice. 

The period is a full ftop at finifhing the 
whole thought. 

The proper ufe of thefe ftops may an- 
fwer, as obferv^ ' above, all plain and 
common purpofes, but to add elegance to 
them, mbft be fuperinduced the ca/ura, as 
defcribed p. 31. 

Empbafis {efjtfpao'ig from (peuvca, to place 
any thing in fight/ or make it manifeft) 

is 
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is a ftrefs on a long fyllable, or on fomc 
emphatic word in a fentence, to diftin- 
guifh it from other words, which are un- 
emphatic. 

, Many are apt to give too ftrong a force, 
a kind of lafh, or ftroke upon fyllables and 
words, which it is even painful to hear. 

In a fentence are always one or inore 
words, that require emphafis and ftay. 
While others are to be run off lightly and 
fpcedily, refemblingy^r/^ and piano in mu* 
fick. 

To make many obfervations on em* 
phafis would be tedious, and, one would 
think, unneceffary j yet fome remarks are 
requifite : for fo extremely abfurd are many 
in this particular, laying a ftrefs upon 
words they ought not, that they may be faid 
to place an emphafis upon every word, or 
fyllable'; nay even on the very letters. 

I have obferved fome its be guilty of this 
fault on the letter s, chiefly when final 5 
which is a kind of biffing, or ferpentine 
found particularly difagreeable to the ear, 
and too often occurs in the EngliOi lan- 
guage, as doth alfo th*e letter r, which the. 

Italians, 
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Italians, for what reafon I know not, arc 
fond of founding forcibly : Thefe however 
the ear certainly requires that they (hould 
be touched eafily and lightly as poilible, as 
well as all unemphatical words, fuch as, 
. Firft, The articles /A^, ^, ariy prepofi- 
tions.; the adverbs, noty neither ^ noTy or^fo^ 
that \ the verbs, have^ do^ may^ cauy is^ 
wculdy coutd^Jbouldy when auxiliary only. 

Second, Nom^ tbehy when adverbs of 
time, as, " When did you come? juft 
now J now and tbeny are emphatical ; but 
i^ot, when ufed as particles caufal or 
illative, fomething like igitur in Latin, 
as, " Now then we are embaffadors of 
Chrift'*— 

Bothy when a numeral adjeftive, as hA 
of us, is long and emphatic ; but not when 
ufed as 9 couplative with and like et ety or 
que que in Latin, as, noSiefque diefquey both 
night and day, " both now and ever 
vouchfafe to hear us, O Chrift"— " They 
went down both into the water, both 
J^hilip and the Eunuch" — A£ts viii. 38. 

This latter ufe of both is very frequent 
in the Bible and Common Prayer; and it 

ought 
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ought to be pronounced light and Ihoit 
as poffible, as if written, buthy with u very 
fliort. 

Ill the fecond colkft for evening prayer, 
" that both our hearts may be fet to obey 
thy comtnandmepts, and alfo that by thee 
we being defended from the fear of our 
enemies, may pafs our time in reft and 
quietnefs, through the. merits of Jefus 
Chrift our Saviour 5" to hear both read long, 
as it generaUy is abiurdly, like a numeral 
adjefiive, confufeth a hearer devout and 
attentive, by brining to his imagination 
the idea of two helarts in man inftead of 
one. 

I'heres when an adverb of place, as, 
there in the corner, here and there, is em- 
phatical; but not when ufed, as it fre- 
quently and peculiarly is, both in writing 
and converfation, in the Englifti language, 
before the verb in room of the nominative 
cafe, as, " Let there be light, and there 
was light— and there is no health in us — • 
at thy right hand there is pleafure for ever- 
more :" on thefe occafions it ought to be 
pronounced very fhort, as if written 

theri 
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tbery which in fbme ancient writings i 
havtfeen fo diftingutfhed properly enough. 
For J when ufed as an adverb of reafon, 
ought to be diftinguiftied, with fome little 
force or c^fardy €vomf$t a prepoficion, 4^e. 
fign of the tlative cafe, as, " For there is 
<nie G6d, and none other but he««-^>a6 for 
me, I ^ill behold thy prefcnce in rigiwe- 
oufiiefs." 

Xtaf, when a pronoun demonftrativfc, 
as, " that man, that is what I mean**— 
h emphatic, but not when a relative, " Man 
that is born"— K>r an adverb like ut or guod 
in Latin, as, " I hftve told you before 
hand, that when it is come to pafs, ye 
fnay believe thaiti am he." 

jindy if a fentence intervene between the 
word, which it joineth, (hould receive 
fome little p<rint or cvejuray as, " Do your 
duty, andy when you have done all that is 
commanded you, fay, we are unprofitable 
fcrvants— tfW, that they may truly pleafe 
thee, pour upon them the continual dew 
of thy bleffing." 

^ooy when a comparative adverb, as, 
" too much, too heavy for me to bear" — 

3 is 
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is emphadcal, but not when an adverb iif 
tbe ienie of alfo^ likewiffy as well as otb& 
tbingSy as, " This too is mine." 

Laftly, All antecedents are emphatical, 
ds, *^ Unto mfy who am the leaft of all 
Saints^ is this grace given"«-^o are all 
words in Antithefis, a«, " Matiy not «w- 
fttotiy the parenty not the cbildy ought to 
have the pre-eminence by nature and the 
laws of God — ^The Seniles and Pharifees 
fay, thou (halt love thy neighbour, and 
bate thine enemy, but /fay unto you, love 
ye your enemies — forgive us our trefpafies, 
as we forgive them, that trefpais againft 
usr 

Dr. Johnfon unfoitunately forgot to 
mark thefe and other monofyliables, which 
have a double fenie and power, with fome 
accent, and it were to be wifhed they were 
accented, when emphatic, in the Bible and 
Common Prayer, to prevent miftakes i 
which it is impoffible the reader (hould 
avoid, unlefs he knew the whole fentenca 
before-hand, or can difcern its fenfe by a 
kind of intuitive knowledge. 

So 
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So much for emphafis of words 9 bcfides 
which, there is alfo that of fentences. 

In reading the Leflbns of the Scriptures 
a difference ought certainly to be obferved 
between the mere narrative parts, and the 
didadic ; the former fliould be read fome- 
what eafily and famiHarly, and the latter 
fhould be fpoken with folemnity and au- 
thority, though great care fhould be taken 
of extremes ; and here lies the difHculty 
with one that feels what he reads, not to 
be too light, nor theatrical : to give fome 
examples. 

Suppofe you were to read in Matt, ch. iv. 
from v. 23. to V. 2. of the fifth chapter, 
all which is narrative ; and then go on to 
the end, the whole of which is preceptive 
or didaftic ; if you read both alike, neither 
will have any effeft ; or fuppofe you were 
to read the firfl chapter of Genefis, you 
ought to be more important and pompous 
when God fpeaketh, " Letnhere be light,'* 
than when the hiftorian, " and there was 
light." C^n any one read the melting 
lamentations of Jeremiah in an uncom** 
plaining flraiji ? '* All her peqple ligh ! ' 
Bb they 
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they feck bread! they have given their 
pleafant things for meat to relieve their 
foul ! See O Lord and confider ; for I am 
become vile ! Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pafs by ? Behold and fee, if there be 
any forrow like unto my forrow, which is 
brought upon me; wherewith the Lord 
hath afBided me in the day of his fierce 
Anger/' 

In words and fentiments expreffive of 
tendernefs ajid forrow be pathetic, and 
fpirited in thofeof joy and thankfgiving. 

You will fbmetimes, even in the com* 
^fs of a fingle chapter, have occafion to 
perfonate different charafters; and there- 
fore (hould be different in the manner of 
ipeaking, according to the tenor of each 
tharafter. 

The fevere reproaches, " Ye ferpents, 
ye generation of vipers— go, tell that Fox 
—-get thee behind me Satan*' — ^have an- 
other kind of force in the mouth of the 
meek, compaflionate Jefus, than they 
would in that of the ApoftleS, who were 
for commanding fire from heaven to con«- 
fume their opponents : So hath th% an* 

fwcr„ 
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fwer, " Nay verily ; but let them come 
themfelvesy and fetch us out/'* in the 
perfon of Paul than in that of a clown* 

Let the reader then pi6ture to himfelf 
the real character in nature, which he is 
to perfonate, and he will not be Iifelefs» 
nor liable to overad his pait; but will 
imprefs the word of God upon the hearers 
with fenfe and becoming energy. 

The decalogue fhould be pronounced 
authoritatively, not to be read gravely in 
the tone of a prayer, as it generally is : 
In (hort, let a perfon confider how he 
fhould fpeak the fame thing in a private 
converfation, and pray in his clofct, and it 
will help him to deliver it with much pro- 
priety in a public aiTembly ; with as much 
propriety as the rcquifites of juft fpeaking 
can furnijQi him. 

The ornaments and graces of juft fpeak- 
ing are perfon, voice, accent, intonation 
of voice, and gefture. 

A good perfon of proper height and 
pleafing countenance is an ornament very 
cpmmanding and agreeable, but the gift 

♦ Adls xvi. 57. 
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of nature, not of artj though art ni^y 
help a man to make the moft of his perfon. 

Voice is likewife the gift of nature. 

This in man, as before obferved, p. i8, 
the mafters of mufick have diftinguiftied 
by the name of contra- tenor, tenor, tenor- 
bafs, and the true bafs. 

The beft voice for (peaking in publick 
is in general the tenor and tenor-bafs ; the 
contra-tenor being rather too fhrill, and the 
true bafs too deep, except iii folemn, fen- 
tcntious parts, which have their greateft 
effe6t from the true bafs only : Here a 
Qo^iN will appear to more advantage than 
a Garrick. 

The voice itfelf is indeed the gift of na- 
ture; but with refpeft to the tone, it is 
extremely in the power of afFedlation, or 
ill habit to hurt it, and of art to improve 
it, as is obferved, p. 14. 

The fhrillnefs of the contra-tenor ought 
to be avoided, by fpeaklng moftly in the 
lower tones of the voice, formed from the 
breaft according to the rule of forming the 
voice in finging s and the grofsnefs of the 

true 
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triie bafs fhould be mellowed by the ufe of 
the upper tones. 

Accent, as before obferved, in treating 
upon Poetry, by an abufe of modern 
fpeech, means with us the fame as Quan- 
tity, making that fyllable long, on which 
it is laid, and the other fyllables (hort: 
Thus in induftry\ if the accent be placed 
on the firft fyllable, the other two fyllables 
are pronounced fhort ; but if on the fe- 
cond, the firft and laft fyllables are made 
fhort, or rather loft. 

From this application it is that fbme 
men feem to have been extremely mifled 
in their reafoning on the ufe of the Greek 
accents ; as if in that language accent im- 
plied quantity the fame as in Englifti : 
but nothing lefs. For accent, accentus in 
Latin from accino^ that is ad to, and cano^ 
the finging to fome tune or mufical inftru* • 
ment, and profody in Greek, both fignify 
the tone in raifing and falling the voice ; 
a^, the acute ' is the elevation of the voice 
Upon a fyllable, the grave' is the depreffing 
or finking of it, without any regard to 
quantity; the circumflex" is both raifing 
B b 3 and 
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and falling, unharmonioufly, as in whin- 
ing and canting, but agreeably, as in the 
kppogiatura; which, when neatly executed, 
is a moft pleafing grace in fpeaking, as 
well as in finging and playing. 

It is worth obferving, that the acute, ' 
grave and circumflex, are the only poffible 
accents in nature, though they may difFer 
greatly in degrees of elevation and de- 
•prfeffions and accordingly the Jews have 
many marks exprefEve of fuch degrees: 
But the mufician can ^xprefs them with 
the beft effect. Quantity then fliould be 
confidered as the time^ and accent the tune. 

The intonation, or modulation of Voice 
is next to be confidered in fentences ; and 
here to Ihew the ornament, it may be right 
firft to expofe the deformitii^s 5 which are 
two, a famenefs of tone, called monotony, 
and uncertainty of tone. 

Monotony I would confider to be of 
two kinds. 

The firfl is the continuation of the 
voice on one fingle tone 3 as in cathedral 
fervice. 

This 
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This kind of monotony> or chanting, as 
it is ufually called, was wifely ordained for 
fpadous cat;hedrals> and is ceitainly more 
agreeable to the ear, efpecially if performed 
well, than the fecond kind, a uniformity 
in railing and falling the voice ; where the 
tyne^ if I may fo fpeak, is alike in every 
ientence. 

Some begin every fentencc with the 
fymt toQ^ elevated, and fink alike : ot;hers 
•rife from a depreffed tone to an oflaye or 
liigher, and then fall again to the fame 
tone, one wliile on a fudden, another 
while leifurely; either of thefe ways is 
fpeaking as fome men live and argue, in a 
circle. 

One or both of tbefe monotonies, for- 
fol would call them, moil publickfpeakers 
are apt to fall into, even thoic of the 
Stage, who would be thought the ftandard 
of juft fpeaking. 

Uncertainty of tone is when the fpeaker 
lets his voice ramble, as it were, running 
up and down wild, in a defultory manner^ 
without any modulation at all. 

B b 4 This 
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This is a habit of fpcaking more dif- 
pleafing than any kind of monotony, and 
lefs capable of conveying the fenfe of what 
is ipoken. Samenefs of tone is tirelbme 
to the car, but uncertainty (hocks it, fome- 
What like mufick without melody, or har- 
jnony ; and variety only well difpofed, or 
as muficians fpeak, in true modulation^ 
can raifc delight. 

This, as before defcribed, the kuman 
voice is wonderfully capable of exciting; 
'becaufe it can execute not only all the 
''^ferfeft tones, but divide each tone into 
very mbttte parts. 

The true modulation of the voice then 
may be thought to lie between the two 
extremes of monotony and defultorinefs ; 
but how to attain it is the difficulty : For 
though it were eafy to give direftions to 
another in perfon, yet to convey the fame 
in writing it is fcarcely poffible, by reafon 
of our inability to dcfcribe founds : How- 
ever I will offer a few hints to the reader, 
,which he muft apply to praflice, and itn- 
prove upon as well as he can. 

Firft, 
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Firft, To avoid a monotony, let the 
fpeaker now and then vary the key in be- 
ginning of fentences, with the pitch fome- 
times higher, according to the length of 
the fentence, and fometimes lower : But, 

Secondly, In whatever key you begin, 
a kind of melody natural and fuitable to it, 
fhould be prefervcd throughout in rifing 
and falling, 

Thirdly, In a fentence let the governing 
words for the moft part, bear the fuperi- 
ority of found over the governed, and the 
leading part of a fentence over the con^ 
nefted, which mull be expreffed with the 
voice fomewhat deprefled in a gradual de- 
fcent to the period ; with an intervening 
fentence, called Parenthefis, the voice 
(hould defcend a tone or more, and be 
elevated afterwards to the pitch it began 
in the principal fentence. 

*Their long was partial, but the harmony 
(What could it Icfs when Spirits immortal fing) 
Sufpended hell 



-In difcourfe more fweet 



(For eloquence the foul, fong charnxs the fenfe) 
Others apart fat on a hill retired, 

MiLTOir- 

Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, Let the cadence be difFcrent 
and deeper, in proportion to the finifliing 
of the thought, or point of difcourfe. 

After a feraicolon or colon properly 
placed, the vdce may fometiiiies be a little 
rievated^ but (hould never be deprefled 
much below the tone in the preceding 
mttMids. 

Take for inftance the Lord's Prayer; 
tduch coniifteth of feveral ihort fentences, 
connected with each other^ and finifhing 
with the Amen : I would point it thus, 
♦* Our Father, which art in heaven, hal- 
lowed be thy name, thy kingdom come^ 
thy will be done, in earth, as it is in 
heaven 5 give us this day our daily breads 
and. forgive us our trefpaflfes as we forgive 
them that trefpafs againft us s and lead us . 
not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil ; for thine is the kingdom, and tlie 
power, and the glory for ever and ever : 
Amen/' 

This prayer will always move, if pro^ 
nounced with folemnity, and with pro- 
priety 5 but to hear fome read this prayer, 
it would lead one to call in queflion their 

under- 
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underftanding, and doubt whether they 
ever prayed in earneft, and with a fenfe of 
filial awe, to the Father of mankind in 
their lives. 

It will contribute to variety and melody, 
if the elevation of voice be made on fyi* 
fables by the Creek rules of the acute 
accent. 

Laflly, It is too common a fault to ex<r 
prefs the interrogation ahvays with an ele« 
vation of voice on the laft word s whercas 
the queftion itfelf will often lie in the firft 
word ; as dius, " Where is Abel thy bro- 
ther ? How can I do this great wickedneTs, 
and fin againft God ?" 

The elevation therefore ought to be ^on 
the word, which hath in it the force of 
the interrogation, Thefe rules of pro-* 
iiunciation are drawn from nature^ and 
the reader in reducing them to pra&ice 
Ihuft ever keep her in view. For as fing- 
tng is, or at leaft ought to be, a better 
and more melodious way of ipeaking ; Co 
ihould elocution refeknbk pdite converfa- 
tion, only more fedate and graceful. 

It 
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' It may be fuppofed, that one, who had 
been ufed to pray to God in private with 
the humility of a child to a parent, and 
rejoice before him with reverence, would 
be able to pour out prayers and praifes, 
with Tome degree of propriety in public. 

• ^ The fuppofition is not irrational ; how- 
ever, as the ftatc of mind and feelings may 
not be exaflly alike in both cafes, it is not 
a juft and certain rule to go .by. 

In order then to defcribe a proper modu- 
lation of voice to be obferved, as much as 
poffible, in reading the public form of 
prayer, let us firft fee what is not the 
proper modulation. 

It certainly ought not to be very em- 
jphatic, boiftrous and loud, nor with vari- 
ous inflexions, as the poetic and oratorical, 
except in that part of an oration, called the 
peroration neither again fliould it be fa- 
miliar as the hiftoric, nor preceptorial and 
didaflical like thit, for inftance, of pro- 
nouncing the decalogue : but it fhould be 
with gentle, perfuafive emphafis And mo- 
derate inflexions, placid and calm ; fome- 
what even and continuous, inclining to a 

monotony. 
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monotony, efpecially upon words in ap- 
pofition, about the middle part of the 
voice; nay, a real monotony might be more 
folemn, expreffive and agreeable than a 
rambling, fenfelefs variation. 

The laft ornament is gcfture ; by which 
is meant the attitude of body, and the 
motion or a6lion of the hands and coun- 
tenance : in fpeaking of which I fhall con- 
fine myfelf to the pulpit. 

Fir ft then, the attitude of the body 
ought moftly to be ereft ; foraetimes in a 
leaning pofture ovei'the pulpit, efpecially 
in addreffing yourfelf to the audience, and 
for the better throwing out of the voice j 
fometimes alfo inclining on each fide, to 
fhew as it were, an equal regard to thq 
whole congregation. 

There are likewife certain proprieties in 
the motion of the hands ; but as our pul- 
pits will fcarcely admit of them, I pafs over 
this aftion, leaving it to the Stage, the 
Bar and the Senate. 

Secondly, As the countenance, that is, 
the face and eyes, are the great index of 
the paffions, by it the fpeaker may, on 

many 
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many occafions, prevail more upon hia 
Audience than by language. For a look 
oftentimes hath in it more force than 
words, or even blows. 

The countenance of a preacher then 
fiiould in general be open and pleafant, 
yet grave and ferious : when and how to 
alter this frame the beft guide to the 
(peaktr will be his own ienfations of what 
he is delivering to the audience, and the 
paffion he would excite in them. 

The eyes, in fpeaking to the audience^ 
fhould be direfted to each part of it, with 
a modeft and decent refpeft ; but. a little 
elevated towards heaven, in prayer to God, 
and at the folemn mention of his name. 

So far at leaft action may be admitted 
among us, and thought neccflary even to 
Ihew a fpeaker to be alive : yet how few 
ftudy to avail themfelves even of this ! 

Some, to whom is left the office of 
prayer, you will hear read the fincft pub- 
lick form in the world, and the declarations 
of God in his word, without furnifliing 
themfelves with even the requifites of juft 
fpeaking ; and thereby lofe their influence, 
if not fubjedt themfelves to contempt. 

I If 
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If Demofthenes and Cicero, with only 
the arts of fpeaking, and mere worldly ar- 
guments, could rule an audience; hovr 
more abfolutely may a preacher preiide 
with the fame weapons in one hand, and 
fhe word of God in the other ? 

No nation perhaps can boaft. of more 
^ood writers than the Engliih, and of 
fewer good fpeakers; which is certainly 
owing to the omiffion of making elocution 
a part of our education at fchool and at 
the univerfity. We take great pains to 
give our youth a tafte for compofition and 
writing well, not inferior to the Greeks 
and Romans ; but none for fpeaking well, 
though it hath ever been efteemed the^ 
finifhing qualification in the character of 
an orator. 

The author, in the preceding obferva- 
tions, prefumes not to point out €vcry 
propriety and beauty of juft fpeaking to 
the orator, particularly the facredj but 
only to bring him within fight of the prof- 
pe6l, as it lies between the two extremes of 
a whining, lifelefs praying, and fleepy 
preaching, or a theatrical rant. 
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It may be juftly thought, that the mofl: 
comfortable and felf agreeable oiEce of a 
^ minifter is that of reading our mofl: ex- 
cellent form of prayer. 

If the reader, unfortunately for him, 
happens not to be endowed with good 
fenfe and the fpirit of prayer, it is then 
verily and indeed the drudgery of tattered 
crape. 

To fum up all then, in one word to the 
wife, the ferious and devout. 

In reading the prayers and leffons be 
deliberate, efpecially in beginning and 
finilhing each colle6t or prayer, by reafon 
of its folemn opening and immediate ad- 
drefs to God with fome attribute, as, of 
omnipotency, eternity, and clofing with 
that of mercy through the mediation of 
Jefus Chrifl:; and in preaching, negleft 
not the paffions of your audience, tut be 
moft careful and induftrious to inform 
their judgement and illuminate their under- 
fl:anding. 

FINIS. 
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